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Preface. 


TueEse Sermons are alive. Dealing with present-day problems 
and replete with suggestion, they will be found of enduring 
interest. Various subjects have a characteristic feature. 
Intensely practical, they portray not so much a religion to die 
with as a religion to live with. In these days of exacting 
criticism and scientific demand on the Word of God and the 
Doctrine of the Church, men more than ever seek a religion 
which answers the soul’s need in the environment and circum- 
stances under which each one has to live and labour. 

Are not the Nations of the earth also enquiring of that one 
system of religion which has not been weakened by civilization, 
or the enormous draft which human need has put upon it, 
“Does Christianity answer?” ‘Is z¢ practical?”’ ‘Can it be 
applied here?” 

If this be so to-day, what shall there be to-morrow? 
Twenty-five years’ work and study of Social, Labour, and 
Economic subjects from the Christian standpoint, lead one to 
think that as we have had in the Church a revival of Evangelical 
Religion associated with the names of Wesley and Simeon; a 
revival of Catholic Religion associated with the names of Keble 
and Pusey; we shall yet have a revival of Practical Religion 
in some measure associated with the names of contributors 


herein and their allies. 
W. HENRY HUNT. 
S. Michaels Vicarage, 
Burleigh Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Sermons on Social Subjects. 


Introductory Words. 


VOX POPULI.’ 
By THe RicgHT Rev. EDW. STUART TALBOT, 
Bishop of Rochester. 


Bete are met together to think of some aspects of public 
and social life, and of our own responsibilities in 





connection with them. 

In the first place, there is the responsibility of public 
opinion. 

The Prophet has spoken plainly in this chapter both of 
public men, and of classes of men. 

“T will get me unto the great men . 

“They are waxen fat—they shine” .... “They judge 
not the cause.” .... “the cause of the fatherless.” . 

“ A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land ; 
the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by 
their means, but My people love to have it so.” 

The Bible teaches no scorn for the mass of men, Its eye 
is on their affliction; its sympathy is for the poor and meek, 
and it discerns that connection between position and temper 
I B 
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which is expressed in the Beatitudes, forming the introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount. 

The same thing is observable in the New Testament. 

The people make a response which the rulers do not. 

First, in the case of S, John the Baptist, and then with the 
Lord Himself. 

“Tf we shall say, of men, we fear the people, for all hold 
John as a prophet.” 

“They could not find what they might do, for all people 
were very attentive to hear Him.” 

And yet there is no flattery of public opinion. His teaching 
is in parables “because of the hardness of their hearts.” 

On the contrary, our Lord distinctly discourages popular 
movements. He gets out of the way when they wish to make 
Him a King; and does not commit Himself unto them. 

Then the picture darkens. At the other end of Lent, as we 
study the catastrophe, the people play their tragic part. Then 
we see their fickleness, their disappointment, their response to 
those who play on the worst side of their nature, and can 
waken their coarser sympathies. 

Mark their contempt for the unsuccessful Christ : “‘ Himself 
He cannot save.” 

Beyond this, there is that blind brute-like quality of a large 
crowd, which, as in the story of “ Barnaby Rudge,” makes it 
drunk with its own worst impulses. 

In answer to Pilate’s question, “‘ Whom will ye that I should 
release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ ?” 
the crowd shouted itself hoarse with “Not this Man, but 
Barabbas.” ‘ 

Again later, when the Governor took water and washed his 
hands, saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this Just 
Person: see ye to it. Then answered all the people and said, 
His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
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Sometimes the multitudes are insistent. “We are the 
people and have our part in the national and public 
responsibility.” I would urge therefore: 

(1) The people’s strong point is that they have a swe 
instinct, which should be cultivated ; and listened to. Don’t 
sully it. It is an instrument of sympathy—and has great 
reverence for what is unworldly. 

(2) The frailty—the worthlessness of that instinct. It 
needs to instruct itself. How much it must learn! Or 
else it becomes a caricature of itself, not an instinct, but a 
fanaticism, and then it is argued away, over-persuaded, or 
baffled. 

Again, it needs moral discipline to preserve it. How 
hardly must the soul be trained which is to keep it! Otherwise, 
the most genuine thing in it may become the feeblest ; and it 
develops itself in selfishness, indolence, resentment, cowardice, 
and greed. 

Then comes the danger of looking to others for help 
against one’s own conscience—of choosing teachers according 
to our own desires—ot saying to the seers, “See not, but 
speak to us smooth things.” 

We allow ourselves to be encouraged in national conceit 
and call it independence. 

We let people get hold of our love of strength, and either 
in the bearing of the nation, or in political life, or in commerce, 
bid us worship self-assertion. Those who are strong in self- 
assurance are usually not too scrupulous in putting forth their 
own energies, taking Caesar or Napoleon, rather than Christ, 
as the true image of the King of Glory. 

From all this let us learn, we are responsible to God for our 
opinions. Try them in His sight—and seek His guidance. 

We must take time to think. We must look in the field of 
opinion, as well as in personal life, for the influence of every 
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form of moral fault. We must remember what our fathers 
tolerated, which we may see by the study of such books as 
the “ Life of John Howard,” and others. 

We must realise how poor that care for others is which we 
are accustomed to exercise, and how far short it falls of the 
true ideal of the Christian life. 


Sermon 11. 


EUXURY. 


By THE Rev. WILFRID J. RICHMOND, ™o.a., 
Author of “ Economic Morals.” 





SevLUuKE xvi. 19: 


‘© There was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 


linen, faring sumptuously every day.” 


PGi] ELL, is it wrong to be rich? 

Clothed in purple and fine linen? Why not, if he 
pays for it? Faring sumptuously every day? 
What is wrong, if he can afford it? You would do it yourself 





if you could. 

He may have made his money in the wrong way. ‘That is 
another question. But if he has made it justly, why should 
he not spend it as he likes? 

He is under no temptation to buy cheap—to buy the 
products of sweated industries. He can afford to pay a 
good price. 

If you find fault with him at all it must be that he spends 
his money on the wrong thing. Why is it the wrong thing? 
Why should he not spend his money on what pleases him, on 
being clothed in the modern equivalent of purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day, and all day long if 


he likes? 
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Well, it és wrong—we feel it to be wrong, quite 
undoubtedly wrong —luxury, spending your money on your 
own pleasure, on all the pleasure you can get, without a 
thought of your neighbour, of your fellow-men. 

We walk through streets full of the shops that serve 
luxurious people, shops full of priceless and sometimes 
beautiful things, flowers and fruits before their season, jewels, 
dresses ; shops full of curiosities and antiquities, which have 
multiplied so strangely in the last twenty years, serving partly 
a real taste for art, and partly a taste for what is bizarre and 
ugly and remote, anything provided it is rare and costly ; 
restaurants where people offer to their friends the modern 
substitute for hospitality; and, if you follow them in 
imagination into their homes, you hear of “bridge” day and 
night, where, even if gambling is right, you have money and 
time spent like water on mere amusement, spent with a 
prodigality which makes the entertainments of the rich a 
dangerous luxury for the poor. You take up a catalogue of 
books, you find editions de luxe, costing ten, twenty, and 
thirty guineas. You open a circular which comes to you by 
post—it tells you of a rare opportunity of buying liqueur 
brandy at the exceptionally low price of nine shillings a 
bottle. You don’t need to dwell on it, but every now and 
then it strikes you, in spite of yourself. And as it strikes you, 
you instinctively pass judgment on it. It is unwholesome. 
It is like watching a child stuffing himself with sweets. It 
is useless, fruitless, it opens a vista into an unprofitable life. 
Without the thought of death and judgment, as a man you 
are glad that you are not exposed to the temptation to live 
such a lifeless life. It is selfish. Affection must be stifled, you 
think. Love and self-sacrifice could not breathe in such an air. 
There is a sort of fellowship of self-seeking—a sort of joint- 
stock self-indulgence, which, covered with the glamour and 
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brilliancy of wealth, veiled with conventional courtesies, 
parodies the realities of the fellowship of man with man. But 
the reality itself is far away. 

The grapes are sour? No, the grapes are sweet—too 
sweet, cloying, sickly—you turn from them with a genuine 
disgust. The first impulse is over again to wish that you could 
afford this, that, and the other pleasant and beautiful thing. 
But the corrective impulse is true. I wouldn’t do it if I 
could. Yes, the impulse is true, even if, as may be, you 
would yield to opportunity if you really had the temptation. 

There it is: that is luxury. There is nothing to be said for 
it, nothing at all. The good old plea that it employs labour ? 
That is its worst crime. It employs on making people the 
worse labour which might otherwise be employed on making 
the people the better. It employs labour and degrades it. 
Labour? The other day I watched a lady stop at a house to 
pay a visit toa friend. What with her “ chauffeur,” and her 
footmen, and the men to open the door, and roll down a carpet, 
and bring an umbrella, and wait about outside till she came 
in, it took seven able-bodied men to get that unfortunate 
woman into her friend’s house. Now, just imagine for a 
moment that her hostess or her host were to take it into their 
heads to be religious and to add to their other luxuries the 
luxury of a private chaplain to minister to their household. 
How would he feel when he came to tell these five or six or 
seven able-bodied men how they ought to do their “work” 
“with goodwill, doing service as unto the Lord and not unto 
man?” The application of the text under the circumstances 
would be rather difficult. 

There it is—-before your eyes then—luxury. It is cheap to 
picture other people’s vices. Why have I pictured it? In 
order that I might now say, “ Well, never mind ‘heir vices, 
their \uxury—look at your own?” No. Rather in order 
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that I may say, “ Look well at their vices. Look well at this 
evil thing—luxury. Study it in its living caricature, and then 
when you have thoroughly learnt your lesson, apply it.” Don’t 
waste the chance of seeing the thing there where it is before 
your eyes. See it in all its hideousness. It is not your business 
to condemn the people who live like that. To their own master 
they stand or fall. There may be all sorts of excuses for 
them of which you know nothing. “'They know not what 
they do.” There may be much more good in them than you 
think. That is sure to be the case. You see only the luxury. 
You are right enough about that. Act on what you see. 
Apply it scrupulously, systematically to your own life. 
You need not be rich to be luxurious, any more than you need 
be a millionaire to be charitable. 

What is the law they sin against? Is not it simply this, 
that you must guide and limit your spending of money on 
yourself by this test and law—it must help to make you a 
more wholesome, useful, helpful man. That is the only law by 
which you can condemn them. That is the only law by which 
you can test and guide your life. 

This is the end of the labour of man in producing whatever 
he produces, that it should be consumed, that it should be 
used up, that it should vanish and disappear into the 
body and soul and life of a man—vanish and disappear, but 
not as money spent on luxury does vanish and disappear to 
all eternity, except in so far as it reappears in disease and 
misery and death; vanish and disappear into the life and 
body and soul of a man, so that the man should be the 
better body and soul for consuming it, and the world be the 
better for him. That is the gist of the matter, That is the 
right spending of your wealth, whether the amount of your 
wealth be great or small, that for which you, and through you 
the world, is the better. 
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Take three tests to try yourself by. 

First, “ Health.” This test bears most obviously on what 
you spend on eating and drinking. If you never eat and 
drink what you would be better without, you are a very 
exceptional person. I think most doctors would tell you 
pretty decidedly that a very large proportion of the diseases 
they deal with come of habitual unconsidered slight excess in 
food and drink, excess for which a man is steadily and con- 
stantly the worse if he never falls into the hands of the doctor. 
They would tell you that there are a very small proportion 
of those who are or will become their patients who do not so 
eat and drink as to make themselves less vigorous and alive. 
When a man is in training he is fit. ‘The Christian should 
always be fit—fit to do his work with a light heart and a clear 
head; fit to carry a cheerful and genial spirit through all the 
irksome details of his work, the spirit that throws off grievances 
and worries instead of being oppressed by them. The inertia 
which is saddled on middle age is mostly the result of constant 
slight self-indulgence. You have a duty in regard to yourself. 
This “self” you speak of is like a tool or instrument, you must 
keep it keen and well tempered, or you will not be able to use 
it to any purpose. Observe the point is so far of “you are 
spending money on your own pleasure which you ought to 
spend on something better,” it is “you are spending money on 
yourself Jad/y—without thinking why you ought to spend 
money on yourself at all.” This is the sense in which 
fasting is a duty towards or rather in regard to yourself. You 
know that the bodily desires are always taking you away from 
the straight line of vigorous wholesome living. Therefore 
from time to time you practice denying your bodily desires, 
just like you practice running or anything else in which you 
wish to excel, So far the principle is this, health, to be 
bright, vigorous, alert, capable of action, force, endurance, 
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health is a duty. Do not spend on eating and drinking as 
if there were no such duty. Experiments in doing without 
things are very enlightening. Try them. 

Secondly, take the test of “Service.” Every man is bound 
to be of some use in the world. Most of us have to be of 
some use in order to live. If we are not of some use we 
do not get paid, and if we are not paid we have nothing to live 
on. There we have the advantage of the rich. But to work 
for your pay, to be of use because you must, will not carry 
you very far. And any man who is worth his salt likes to do 
his work as well as he can. He wants pleasure outside his 
work as well, but he finds pleasure zz his work, He has in 
him some powers, some capacities, He can do things. He 
likes to do what he can do. He likes to do well what he can 
do well. And that means taking some trouble to develop 
his powers, to keep his mind alive and use it. Some of us have 
dull work enough, and very little can be done to lift it, to put 
spirit into it. However little it is, the man who is worth his 
salt will do it. He will put thought and care into his work, 
He will fit himself to do it well. Now this will depend on 
what he does out of his hours of work. And here is where 
the spending of money comes in, You are not onlya working 
machine, but if you are to be only a good working machine 
you must be a man. And you must develop as far as you 
can all the powers which your work does not employ. What 
recreations do you spend your money on? Dull work relieved 
by silly amusements makes the dullest man in the world. 
When I said that what we spend on ourselves should “be 
limited to what makes us more useful men, perhaps that 
sounded rather a strict limitation. Not at all. It allows a 
very wide range for expenditure on yourself. Books—not 
dull books, but books that give you some new ideas ; pictures 
for your room, to remind you of places or things you have 
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seen or hope to see; holidays, that take you rather further 
afield—nothing opens a man’s mind or gives a more ready 
escape for his mind from a life of depressing routine so much 
as the memory of holiday travels ; theatres, good plays, trips 
to the country ; any pursuit or interest filling the place which 
photography, for instance, fills for so many: these are chance 
examples, but they are examples of things on which it is 
primarily right to spend money and primarily wrong not to 
spend money; they make you a better and more capable 
member of society. I need not tell you the alternatives, the 
ways of spending money on amusements which make you 
a worse and less capable member of society. Those you 
know. The point is here that it is primarily right to spend 
money on your mind, just as it is right to spend money 
on your body for food and lodging and fresh air. No doubt, 
if it is a choice between body and mind, you will put up with 
simpler fare for the body rather than starve the mind. And 
no doubt also, there is something higher still than the mind to 
spend your money on. But the higher things will stand a 
better chance of appealing to you, and not appealing to you 
in vain, if there is a developed mind for them to appeal to. 
It is wrong to be stupid. And it is meanly and degradingly 
wrong to be stupid because you spend so much on things that 
please your bodily taste that you never remember that God 
has given you a mind. Don’t grudge to spend money then on 
what will keep your mind alive and let it grow. That is not 
luxury. 

Thirdly, take the test of “Charity.” St. Paul says that we 
are to labour and work with our hands the thing that is good, 
that we may have to give to him that needeth. And if we 
have got any soul of generosity in us, nothing will control our 
spending on ourselves like the wish to be able to spend on 
others. Charity is a good wide word. Is there anyone of 
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your own kin whom you might help, or whom you might help 
more than you do? Perhaps you have some debts of that 
kind to repay. Did anyone ever help you, for instance? 
Have you ever done the like? Is there no one you know of 
who wants help, and you could give it by pinching a little? We 
do not generally call that “charity.” “ Charity,” unfortunately, 
has got to be a sort of technical term, It suggests societies 
and collections. Well, if it is not “charity” in that sense, it 
is self-denying love, and that is what charity means. And 
then, after all, societies and collections mean mercy and pity, 
and hope for the fallen, and preaching the gospel to the poor. 
You may not be able to give much. If it cost you much to 
give little, that 7s much with Christ. Ah! we are a money- 
making people, and, strive as you will to keep your heart 
untainted, the taint spreads, and money is money to you as 
well as to another. And money will be money to you, and 
nothing more, unless you make it more, unless you make it 
stand for you not only for the pleasure of a sound, vigorous, 
and wholesome life, not only for the pleasure of a mind stored 
with all the thoughts and all the experiences which God puts 
within your reach, but also for the best pleasures of all, the 
pleasures of help, of help given deliberately at real cost to 
yourself, because need appeals to you, because mercy and pity 
and help are worth a sacrifice, because the example of Christ 
has entered into your heart, because you have the mind of 
Christ. 

This test is plain and clear, Do you control your expenditure 
on yourself so as to be able to give to those that need ? 
Luxury, we said, is spending your money on your own 
pleasure or any pleasure you can get without a thought of 
your neighbour, of your fellow-men. You may avoid the 
excess which makes the body the worse instead of the better 
servant of the soul; you may avoid the waste of your money 
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on amusements which narrow and weaken and degrade, 
instead of widening and strengthening and uplifting the 
mind. But nothing will purify and consecrate this part of 
your life but one thing. And that one thing is pity. As you 
walk through our streets need as well as luxury stares you in 
the face. The Christian spirit has so far entered into our 
common life, that pity is an appeal not only to the Christian 
in us, but to the man. To the Christian it is more than an 
appeal. If deliberate and systematic giving to need is no 
part of the plan of your life, if the spirit of pity does set its 
stamp upon your life, because you are too busy thinking about 
your own needs, are you a Christian at all? 

He that seeth his brother have need and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 


in him? 
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Sermon III. 


PURITY: 


By THE Hon. AND Rev. E. LYTTELTON, m.a., 


Head Master of Haileybury, and Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 


me/T might be thought inevitable that a sermon on this 
» subject should begin with the text “Blest are the 
pure in heart;” but I do not select that text to-day 
because the word “pure” means something much wider than 
the virtue now-a-days called purity, and if we restrict the mean- 
ing we spoil the whole significance of this Beatitude. The text 
I would prefer would be “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” since the particular portion of the subject on which I 
wish to speak is the best way of training the young—quite 
young children—in purity. I might say a great deal on the 
grave subject of the numberless influences which tell against 
purity in our social life — especially the influence of 
unscrupulous newspaper editors, and the mass of poisonous 
literature which is offered to boys and gitls now-a-days on 
every side, wherever they go. But I must leave this alone 
in the attempt to indicate how this sort of foul writing is able 
to appeal with such terrible success to nearly all classes of 
readers. And I must further assume that there is no need to 
exhort a congregation like the present to view this matter 
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seriously. We all of us have this cause at heart, and know 
something of the deep misgiving which seizes us when we 
first hear a young lad utter a coarse laugh, and know that he 
is beginning to lead a life that he must conceal from his 
mother. There is no need to harp upon the havoc wrought 
by this gigantic evil ; I will try to indicate clearly where and 
how it begins and where remedies may be applied. 

Briefly, the whole mischief may be summed up in this way. 
Man is controlled far more than he knows by the power of 
the ideas he has in his mind. If those ideas are vicious, 
sooner or later the character will leave traces of their 
influence, either in depraved action or in a deep and gradual 
corruption of tone. Of no subject is this so palpably true as 
of that which concerns the laws of Nature for the propagation 
of life. These laws can easily be viewed under two aspects, 
and the facts of life which have to do with birth and 
marriage seem as if they were designedly ordered by God so 
as to present to each growing human being the plain alterna- 
tive: either you look on us as the expression of God’s 
creative power, which is to be heard and read of as running 
all through the machinery of nature: or you degrade us into 
something vile. We are remarkably well adapted for either 
view. 

Now what I have to say is this: As long as boys and girls 
are allowed in large numbers to pass the age of fifteen without 
being clearly instructed as to the full meaning of their own 
bodies, and of the powers which they are growing up to 
inherit, no other explanation is required for all the complex 
mass of horrors which underlie the surface of our social life, 
horrors of degradation, misery, and ruin. I say no other 
explanation is required. It is the portion of nearly all boys 
to have to face a temptation of enormous strength to use 
their bodies for purposes of gratification, and if they yield to 
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it they suffer always heavy loss and not unfrequently 
irremediable and immeasurable loss during their earthly 
pilgrimage: and for the country at large no one can calculate 
the deprivation of manly vigour and feminine brightness 
which is the direct outcome of this state of things. There is 
the first great fact. Well then everything, practically, 
depends on the state of mind in which boys and girls 
approach this time of trial. Unless there is deeply stamped 
into their minds some ideas which form the very life and 
essence of self-reverence and self-control, it is absolutely 
certain that a large number will fail before the storm; will 
yield to the imperious appetite, and lose more or less of their 
bodily health, and more inevitably still, of their happiness 
and wholesomeness of disposition. I am speaking of what I 
know perfectly well in regard to boys, and I am taking from 
others this statement as far as it applies to girls. There is no 
shadow of doubt that a vast amount of the manhood and 
womanhood of the nation is spoilt by nothing but ignorance. 
Now during the last twenty years this truth has begun to be 
recognised over a fairly large area of the upper and middle 
classes, and much brave effort has been made towards 
providing instructions and warnings for boys and girls, 
especially the former, during the critical years of adolescence. 
The result has, however, been very small. It is a fact which 
schoolmasters can easily verify for themselves, that whereas a 
very considerable number of parents take upon themselves 
the duty of giving warning to their sons against impurity, 
only a very small proportion indeed, I should say about five 
per cent.—succeed in conveying their meaning to the child’s 
mind and so fortifying him against the dangers of the 
immediate future. The heart of the practical difficulty is 
simply this: that hitherto no one in attempting this task has 
had anything but his own experience to guide him, and that 
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as nearly everyone will make blunders in speaking when he 
first begins, a parent with two or three children has no chance 
of learning adequately by experience. He makes the initial 
mistakes, almost always of over-estimating the child’s know- 
ledge, and all degrees of failure result: the commonest being 
that the child leaves him with a confused sense of something 
mysterious and yet within his reach: a danger but with it a 
possible gratification, and, anyhow, a chance of satisfying a 
strong and growing curiosity. This is not the equipment 
required for this crisis of early life. I would not say it is 
worse than nothing, but it is very little better. And if this 
is not the invariable result it is very common. 

What sort of equipment, then, is required? A certain 
deep feeling of reverence for the great ordinance of nature 
which guides the propagation of human life; and when this 
has been planted firmly and quietly and has had time to be 
assimilated, then there should be a brief, bare exposure of the 
abuse of the bodily functions and powers put in sharp contrast 
with the beauty of the ideal wse learnt previously. The 
object of this part of the teaching is not to frighten but to 
disgust, and a very few words are sufficient for the purpose. 
Of course if things were as they should be there would be 
no difficulty in the way of parents co-operating in carrying 
this out, the mother planting the early positive knowledge at 
about the age of nine or ten, the father supplementing this 
teaching by the short trenchant warning not long after. 
This if quite simply done without shyness on the part of the 
elders, would seldom fail to remove all chance of prurience 
from the mind, which generally takes its rise from curiosity : 
and curiosity must be recognised as a natural instinct in 
reference to such a subject as the beginnings of a human life. 
Also there would be little chance of a child slipping into evil 
practices simply from a desire for gratification, Long before 
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any such idea could be entertained a great reverence would 
take possession of the mind, and the selfish animal desire 
would have to overthrow this, before it could assert itself 
with force. It is true that about fourteen years old a boy 
should be appealed to afresh in regard to the probable need 
for self-control which soon after that time begins to arise with 
special urgency. Up till then the probability is that the 
previous teaching will have deferred the conflict quite 
successfully till the later age. But when the change of life 
begins and childhood passes away into adolescence, it will be 
necessary to rouse the fighting spirit of the young soldier of 
Christ, and to bid him ever bear in mind that without self- 
control no real welfare or progress in life is possible. 

There is nothing in the least strained or unnatural in this 
picture. It is simply the application of the Christian idea of 
human life to a very urgent problem, which hitherto has been 
embarrassed beyond all computation by the survival into our 
day of the Pagan idea of the body. In the course of the 
instruction given every effort should be made to emphasise 
the greatness and glory of human life in the scale of Creation, 
as well as the sacredness and mystery of the moment when 
the history of the immortal soul begins. No one who has 
fairly tried to fill a little boy’s mind with thoughts like this, 
has any doubt that this is teaching of the highest value, and 
perfectly easy to give. 

And yet people will not give it, or give it badly. I will 
admit without hesitation that it is unreasonable to expect 
every father of boys to accomplish this task with ease and 
success, without previous experience. But there are alterna- 
tive courses to pursue. A father could put into his boy’s 
hands a fly leaf giving the needful information in the simplest 
and most direct fashion ; after which a few words of conversa- 
tion between father and son would be comparatively easy. 
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Or, failing that, if nothing can safely be attempted at home, 
there is no reason why any schoolmaster who is thoroughly 
versed in the practical side of the question should not be 
asked to undertake the duty: and even if he be a stranger 
the father will let his boy know that what the teacher is going 
to tell him is with his own knowledge and entire approval. 

But I cannot end without a word of warning on a different 
though kindred topic. The idea of restraining boys in regard 
to this appetite when they are being pampered more and 
more in others, is preposterous. Yet it is assumed to be 
possible. More and more is being done for boys; more 
money is given to them for expenditure or luxuries, and there 
is the gravest reason to fear that in point of softness they are 
a little below the last generation. Self-restraint and simplicity 
of life are two ideas which, if true progress is to be made, 
need to be engrafted on the modern training of the young. 
They have not at all the same influence as formerly and it 
should be remembered that a young life emptied of the 
teaching of the Cross of Christ will break the bounds of 
temperance, if not in this direction, in some other, sooner or 
later. In any case, the virility of character we expect to see 
must be undermined. 
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Sermon IV. 


EDUGASELON 


By THE Rev. H. RUSSELL-WAKEFIELD, 
Rector of S. Mary, Bryanston Square, W., and Mayor of Marylebone. 


SHALL not deal with the subject from a con- 
troversial point of view, but I wish to put before 
you certain principles which should guide us in 
the training of any child, and I will begin by noting 
something which struck me rather the other day. When 
I was considering some of our great teachers of education, 
I wanted to look up a matter which had passed, to some 
extent, from my memory, and thought I would fly to the 
Encyclopedia, and see what I could discover there with 
regard to these particular persons. It occurred to me to look 
up the article on Education, and what was the first word I 
read? ‘The child must be trained not to interfere with the 
parents’ convenience, and must acquire those little arts which 
will help in maintaining the economy of the household.” 
That was the beginning, I was told in this article, of all true 
education of a child, and it struck me as being wonderfully 
British. In some way a child is a “thing” which interferes 
with its parents, and therefore is to be controlled. A child 
is, secondly, an asset of the parents which is to be developed 
for their use. A child must not interfere with the parents’ 
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convenience. A child must acquire those little arts which 
could help in maintaining the economy of the household. 
Whatever social state a child may be in, it seems a strange 
idea to put before any one as regards the training of the 
child. How could you help feeling that out of this idea of 
the child being an asset to be developed, may have arisen 
a good deal of that which has been so painful to notice on 
the London School Board, especially in the employment of 
children out of school hours, to such an alarming extent? 

The very first thing you and I have to think of in regard 
to all education is surely this: the privilege—the glorious 
privilege—of having placed in our charge even one little one 
that may be trained up to nobility of life, and usefulness to 
the State to which it belongs. 

In regard to the system of education, it is well for us in 
these days to bear in mind that the earliest teachers were 
the priests. Even in heathen days, it was the priest who 
was the teacher; and, of course, we know it was so in 
Christian days. Why? I suppose first of all because the 
priesthood was the educated class—the only class that in 
olden days had the time to really learn, and to spend a life 
in learning. Possibly, also even in those days the parent 
was glad enough to shirk the responsibility which the 
Almighty had imposed upon him, and was very pleased to 
hand away to the teacher the little child that was given to 
him. Believe me it is a wrong thing for the parents so 
readily to transfer from their own shoulders to the shoulders 
of other people the bringing up of their little children. It 
is a question again I say for all classes of people; and one 
is especially sorry that so many of them who have leisure, 
and who have themselves learned should be so ready to 
put their children away from their own personal care. I 
know, sometimes children have to be sent out of London 
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because health will not develop as it should do here; but, 
after all, I think a good many people are to-day ready to 
shirk responsibility. Among the poor the same thing is 
observable. How common it is for us clergy to find the 
parents who say, “Oh, yes, I should like to do so-and-so 
with my child, but it is beyond my control!” I remember 
more than one instance of a fine stalwart mother coming 
before our Committee on the London School Board, and 
saying with regard to a puny, delicate little lad, “Gentlemen, 
I can do nothing with him, he is quite beyond my control !” 
It was a pitiable confession to make, when possibly the only 
attempt at control she had exercised was the control of 
physical force. 

Well, then, the priests were the early teachers, and in 
many ways theirs was an excellent training; but there was 
one thing that was very noticeable in nearly all early 
training which is very much neglected in these days, 
namely, the questioning side of the child’s nature; the 
desire to fill the child’s mind; the desire to develop what 
is in the child; and the study of the child’s individuality. 
Is there anything more difficult at the present day than to 
answer a child’s question? How many have to put the child 
off, and say “You are not old enough to understand,” and 
only do so, because they cannot themselves answer the 
question. There is in every little child a craving, a longing 
to understand something, a bidding for an explanation in 
regard to spiritual as well as to other matters. You and 
I should therefore be erudite in what is spiritual, if we would 
help the young people. 

Then another point which I want to notice to-day is this—- 
the education of early days was noticeably neglected as 
regards girls, That, of course, was due to the idea that 
being the subservient sex they did not lequire so much 
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instruction. Why should people trouble very much about 
them? Of course in the old Monastic days boys taught 
by celibate teachers were often instructed to look upon 
women as the tempter and the temptation. The first writer 
known of who dwelt on the need of training girls was that 
wonderful man—if he only had a little more moral courage — 
Erasmus. He seems to have been very conscious of the 
need for training girls, and he is the first who in any way 
seems to have systematised that idea. Would that he had 
been as earnest and determined in character as he was 
able and free in thought ! 

It is true that the training of a courtier, or knight, made 
for a certain devotion of a semi-contemptuous kind to women ; 
but the Reformation, with all its excrescences which were 
coarse, did nevertheless raise the status.of woman in the 
life of the world. 

I would now like to suggest certain principles which should 
be borne in mind by all educators ; and some of them I take 
from the writings of a very distinguished German of over 
300 years ago. His first principle was that prayer should 
be said at the commencement of all work. This is to my 
mind essential. We must cultivate in every child the 
feeling of respect towards those he or she is dependent upon 
in the world, as well as devotion to a Power outside this 
world. It will make for humility, but it will also strengthen 
in earnestness. Whether the disputes on the subject of the 
religious training of children to-day are likely to have as 
useful an effect, from a truly religious point of view, is to 
my mind, at least, an open question. Another of the rules 
laid down by the teacher to whom I have referred was that 
everything should be done in order, and that natural course 
should be followed. This seems to me also important. 
As the child’s life develops, so, naturally, certain questions 
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arise, certain cravings require satisfying, and certain powers 
of acquiring knowledge are strengthened. It is a danger 
with some educators that they should try to force a child 
beyond the point it has reached, and should wish at too early 
a stage to instil something which could be usefully taught 
in later years. Another principle I would lay down is that 
one thing at a time should be taught, and that everything 
should be often repeated. Smatterings of various kinds of 
knowledge superficially taught and negligently received are 
only hurtful to the unfortunate student. The men who 
have accomplished anything in the world of permanent 
utility have been those who thoroughly knew one subject. 
I believe the way in which to develop the individuality of 
any child is by so teaching every subject that the special 
germ of interest which each one has in some matter may 
receive encouragement and cultivation. We cannot all have 
five talents, but we can all be properly taught how to use 
our one talent. 

The writer to whom I am indebted goes on to suggest 
that everything should be taught first in the mother tongue. 
I would explain this by making an appeal in favour of 
simplicity of teaching. In other words, one would beg for 
care that no one should instruct in any subject who is 
not thoroughly master of it. We should always be simple 
in teaching what we know. Long words and involved 
sentences are the “cloaks” of ignorance. 

I would next appeal for the avoidance of compulsion in 
regard to education. It is perfectly true that a child may 
acquire interest in a subject with which it is not drawn at 
the beginning; but it is not difficult to discover in a com- 
paratively short time whether that interest is ever likely to 
be excited. So soon as it is evident that a particular subject 
will never appeal to a child we do well, I think, to give up 
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the attempt to instil it. A good many lives have been 
spoiled, a good many people have refused to learn at all, 
because an attempt was made to force them into a 
knowledge they could not acquire. 

The use of corporal punishment in order to make a child 
learn, is not, in my judgment, generally desirable. If it is 
ever excusable, it may be for those who have had in their 
homes a very easy time, and who are well fed and in 
excellently healthy condition ; but to inflict corporal punish- 
ment upon an ill-nourished child is a cruelty, and to use it 
upon one who at home has never had any other form of 
correction seems useless and possibly brutalising. We all 
must know of homes where a shaking or a box on the 
ears is the accepted form of parental correction. It would 
be well in schools to use more persuasive and more 
humanising methods. 

Another principle I should like to lay down is the teaching 
of children to use time wisely; in other words, to have a 
hobby for their leisure hours. To teach them to do some- 
thing in their own time which will train their characters, and, 
by giving them occupation, in what are called idle moments, 
help them over the difficult years of life. 

I am not sure that the next suggestion I wish to make 
is not the most important. I mean that every child should 
be taught his responsibility as a citizen of our great empire. 
It seems of little use to put in knowledge unless we show 
how it is to be applied. Too much has been made of 
individual responsibility as compared with civic responsi- 
bility. How many people who leave our Board Schools, 
or other elementary institutions, go out into the world with 
any sense of responsibility towards England? How few 
indeed have any knowledge at all of the position of their 
empire in the world, and of their own duties as parts of 
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that great empire! The public schools of England, wherein 
are educated the majority of those who are to govern, are 
often said to be full of ‘“flats;” but I believe that no small 
measure of the success attained by our representatives all 
over the world is due to the training given in those 
establishments, which taught the pride and responsibility 
of being an Englishman. I should like that same spirit 
in the public schools of the less well-to-do classes. This 
brings us to what after all is the intention of true education— 
the formation of character. No knowledge is worth any- 
thing that does not help towards this end. In a Christian 
country we believe that the making of a noble man or a 
noble woman depends upon the formation of a Christian 
character ; and it seems therefore impossible that even in 
a State school you should eliminate Christianity from the 
“daily food” of a child. It should not be difficult to satisfy 
every religious scruple, and yet, at the same time to see 
that our boys and girls base their lives upon the example 
and teachings of Christ. I would take the utmost care— 
I would sacrifice many personal wishes—so that no citizen 
of England should have to pay towards religious teaching 
with which he or she was out of sympathy; but I would 
ask the leaders of different Christian bodies whether they 
cannot come to some agreement which will make Christianity 
safe in our schools, whilst safeguarding, at the same time, 
every little scholar from the exercise of undue influence by 
the leaders of any particular denomination. 

The Church child has the right to Church teaching. The 
Nonconformist can claim exemption from any such instruc- 
tion, but, as long as England is Christian, those who are 
to be her citizens in the future should be taught in their 
early years that whether in the home or in the world their 
lives are to be guided by Jesus Christ. 
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In conclusion, may one say that it must never be forgotten 
that all education must be of the whole child—body, mind, 
and spirit; and that the training of every part is a religious 
duty. If you are to have healthy spirits, you must so 
educate as to have healthy bodies and healthy minds. Of 
whatever part you stunt the growth, you hinder the develop- 
ment of the rest. For the body you must have your 
cricket, your gymnasium, your football, your opportunities 
of that free exercise which, trained, makes the athlete,— 
untrained, makes the Hooligan. For the mind you must 
have not only the work in school, but the visit to the picture 
gallery, to the museum, and to the great landmarks of our 
Nation’s history. Cultivate, in fact, every part of the child, 
so that it may grow up a credit to its State, and a faithful 
servant to Almighty God. 
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MUNICIPAL MEDICINE. 
By THE REv. CHARLES L. MARSON, ™M.a., 


Vicar of Hambridge. 


S. MATTHEW xxv. 36. 


“‘T was sick, and ye visited Me.” 


are already convinced of the lasting obligation of 





the Christian covenant. ‘That is taken for granted, 
as is also the fact that our hearers are interested in citizenship 
and anxious to apply the Gospel to public as well as to private 
life, if only they know how. 

To such the words, “I was sick and ye visited Me,” are not__ 
to be e juggled | with... The command to visit ‘the sick i is solemn 
: and ol obligatory. It is not only laid _upon_priests, nurses, and_. 
_ physicians, but upon drapers, errand. _boys, navvies, and 
princes, It_is laid upon all; and there is no qualification _ of 
ee the » sick \ ‘who _are to be SIRI The Gone ; neither mean not nor 
Se that we are to visit the sick who are needy, or non-infec- 
tious, or the sick who are our relatives, or the sick from whom 
we have expectations. In Russia the whole of a man’s 
acquaintance rally to him when he is sick, weak, and perhaps 
sleepless, and such a course is simply lamentable both for 
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patient and visitors. It is so obviously foolish, that in any 
case whatsoever the whole people should visit, that we are 
content to ignore the solemn command of our so-called 
Master in the name of common sense, by which we mean not 
the sensus communis, the social instinct, but some unlit 
notion of individual propriety. 

But Christ’s law need neither be ignored nor interpreted by 
narrow individualist notions. There is another interpretation 
possible, viz., that we should visit the sick really, effectively, 
and beneficially, by sending the skilled person as our direct 
representative, that is to say, by municipalizing the Healing 
Art in all its branches, including nursing. 

To this principle the English people have already in part sub- 
scribed, by causing much medical, surgical, and nursing work 
to be done by the Poor Law, the Asylum Boards, and the 
Criminal Executive: of which the first, at least, we are 
beginning to feel is done by the wrong body. 

We also unite in a disorganized voluntary effort in our 
absurd and impossible Hospital System, which is so excellent 
in intention, and so faulty in operation, as to be condemned 
by all who know its actual working. It is a system which 
is wasteful and yet precarious, inelastic and yet indis- 
criminate. It robs the practitioner often both of patient 
and fee, which should reasonably be his, and the patient 
has no guarantee beyond the professional character against 
reckless experiment; and by means of its lay control it 
gives the subscribing public no guarantee either of efficiency 
or of economy. The grateful patient knows no agency he 
may thank, the aggrieved one has no remedy he can take ; 
the general practitioner is powerless ; the public service is not 
well served by establishments which compete briskly with one 
another, and save now the rates, now the doctors’ bills, now 
the cares of relatives, and now the perplexities of the generous, 
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but only in part, and fractionally, the health of those for whom 
the machine is designed. 

Passing by the Hospitals, there are the semi-charitable 
Dispensaries and supported Nursing and Maternity Societies, 
all more or less in need of regular funds and efficient control, 
and the wholesome effect of daylight. These are compromises 
between real social and real individual effort, and naturally 
bring us to the latter. Pious individuals try to fulfil the 
commandment by inv ading the sick Tooms of the poor, when__ 


they can neither forgive “sins, administer sacraments, nor nor 
‘prescribe, make diagnosis, ieee “handage, poultice, 1 col 
_anything else of use. They vitiate the air, leave discomfort 
behind, and scatter abroad infectious matter. Religion bids 
them go, Science tells them to stop away, and both are right. 

In our muddled condition there is not only unreason and 
irreligion, there is also a growing menace. Every advance in 
medicine removes the skilled person from the layman, and 
makes the ordinary citizen more and more useless in the sick 
room. It exalts the one and depresses the other. It is 
impossible not to observe with alarm that the oligarchy of 
Medicine is, for this very reason, developing features which 
may prove in the long run dangerous to the State. 

It is difficult to criticize a profession whose members have 
won, rightly, so secure a place in the love and confidence of 
their countrymen. I, for one, who not only believe that they 
deserve it, but that men’s trust helps largely in their healing, 
would not say one word against the honour of that faithful 
body of men whose position I wish you to reconsider. 
Indeed, it is their very virtues which make it hard to see the 
dangerous anomaly of that position. 

Suppose the bakers were placed in a similar position ; and 
it is simply wicked and pagan pride which revolts at so 
homely a comparison. Suppose that bread being a necessity, 
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it were ordained that no one might make it unless he had 
graduated in a grand bakery, and could show papers to assure 
us that he knew the composition of muffins, the chemistry of 
yeast, the effect of lime, alum, and potatoes, and had mastered 
the jargon of smalls, rounds, brick moulds, and seconds, and all 
the mysteries of the peel and the oven. So far, so good, you 
say. Yes! but suppose that those who made and sold cakes 
or rolls without testamur could be fined and imprisoned? 
Suppose the law which crushed out blacklegs established a 
close Bakers’ Union and put all the grand bakeries under the 
Bakers’ Companies? And suppose these in turn were 
controlled by thirty-four archbakers, all nominees of Bakers’ 
Companies, or elected bakers, with five bakers added from the 
Royal ovens? Give such a body power to revoke all bakers’ 
rights, to cast out the defiant baker, to sequestrate his buns, 
to boycott hotels and ships, to close shops and silence muffin 
bells. Make every baker answerable for mala praxis solely 
to bakers, and no how to the public. Give each baker a papal 
power in all matters of fact on bakery, so that if he calls chalk 
flour, a dozen butchers could not disprove it. What would be 
the result? In a fortnight’s time it would be dangerous to be 
seen in a white cap. An overwhelming demand would arise 
for control, supervision, and sanity by the non-baking and 
eating public; and a hundred voices would remind the bakers 
that their craft was not an end but a means—strictly relative 
to the consuming public. Everybody would agree then upon 
the true principle that there is no body of men, however 
patriotic, who can be allowed to form an imperium in imperio, 
who can be given a State monopoly, and encouraged to form 
an exclusive Trades Union which is ruled from top to bottom 
by men of their own craft. It is to the abiding honour of 
medical men, that although they have privileges the like of 
which neither bakers, lawyers, nor clergymen could be trusted 
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with at all, yet they have so used them that the laymen are 
only partly aware of their possession. 

But as the art becomes more technical, the privilege 
becomes more exclusive, and the persons more beyond the 
reach of outside criticism, of reasonable criticism, and so 
more exposed to the assaults of unreasonable criticism, ¢.2., 
to the suggestion that the medical man has the domination 
of Nebuchadnezzar, of whom it is written that “whom he 
would he slew, and whom he would he saved alive.” 

It would be possible to enlarge upon the growth of the 
alarming element in the Profession by many instances of tone, 
procedure, and technique. I want to insist upon one only, 
where we are upon sure ground, that of language, and I choose 

-that because (1) we outsiders can judge a little on this point, 
(2) because the Profession repudiates esoteric doctrines, and 
(3) because language is a great sacrament of thought, and 
not a chance envelope. It has been found necessary in the 
sister Arts of Divinity and Law, that though they may have 
what technical language they like for their students, yet that 
they must be made to speak in the vulgar tongue, and explain 
themselves to the ordinary citizen. This was accomplished, 
as you know, not without severe struggle, by translated books 
and a demand for much sermon in the one case, and by the 
jury system in the other. Medicine has no such obligation, 
but we should secure it to some reasonable extent by the 
method I lay before you, that of Municipal Medicine. 

Here is an extract from a recent book by Mr. Brudenell 
Carter, “ Doctors and their Work,” which with its conclusions, 
is devotedly praised by the Lancet :— 

“¢T should like to discuss that question with you, doctor,’ 
I once heard a prosperous city man say to an accomplished 
physician. ‘ Very likely you would,’ was the reply. ‘But the 
first essential would be for you to devote something like a 
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twelve-month to an endeavour to understand the phraseology 
which I should have to employ, and to gain some approach 
to a knowledge of the nature of the problems we should be 
called upon to consider.” Need I add that Mr. Carter’s 
advice to us all, as patients, is ‘to abstain to seek popular 
explanation of physiological doctrine, and to be content to 
submit ourselves resignedly into the hands of the doctor, 
whom we have selected . . . . and to avoid disturbing 
our minds as regards either nomenclature or causes.’ Perhaps 
for the sick man this advice is tolerable, but the well lay 
community would be most unwise to submit to a yoke which 
was found intolerable in Law and in Divinity. Mr. Carter’s 
method is discussed in Plato’s ‘ Laws,’ Bk. IV., 720, where it 
is noted that ‘there are two classes of patients in states, 
slaves and freemen ; and the slave doctors run about and cure 
the slaves, and wait for them in the dispensaries. Practi- 
tioners of this sort never talk to their patients individually, or 
let them talk about their individual complaints. The doctor 
prescribes what he thinks good, out of the abundance 
of his experience, as if he had no manner of doubt; 
and when he has given his orders like a tyrant, he 
rushes off with equal assurance to some other slave who is ill; 
and he does a great service to the master of the house, who 
in this manner is relieved of the care of his slaves. But the 
other doctor, who is a freeman, attends and practices upon 
freemen; and he carries his enquiries far back, and goes into 
the nature of the disorder; he enters into discourse with the 
patient and with his friends, and is at once getting information 
from the sick man and also instructing him, as far as he is 
able, and he will not prescribe for him until he has first 
convinced him; at last, when he has brought the patient 
more and more under his persuasive influences and set him 
on the road to health, he attempts to effect a cure. ‘Now 
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which,’ says the Athenian, ‘is the better way of proceeding 
in a physician ?’” 

We ought to have a lien upon medicine, and just as 
municipal medicine would fulfil the Christian law, so it would 
make for salutary method in wise citizenship. 

Matters now stand thus— 


England and Wales, 33,500,000 people, have 24,088 medical men. 


Scotland 4,600,000 ,, ee 35090 oF} AG 
Ireland 4,300,000 5) ” 2,639 ” ” 
There is in— 
England and Wales one medical man to 1,389 people. 
Scotland . Rs 15244 yy 
Ireland An An 10257 ess 


It would not be difficult to map out our Municipalities into 
districts on this basis; to elect a medical officer for each 
district, to pay him a salary from the public funds, and to 
provide him with what drugs and instruments he required ; 
and to have medical inspectors over grouped districts, to 
whom appeal could be made in cases of dispute. 

We should thus avoid the overlapping and the competition 
among practitioners. We should abolish that objectionable 
club system, which is a constant source of injustice to medical 
men and of danger to the public. The whole community 
would be in a doctor’s club at a fair assessment, with power at 
some interval to choose its practitioner. The Hospitals would 
be taken over, as they are bound to be soon. The treatment 
of the needy would be out of the hands of the Poor Law 
Guardians. The medical man would be directly accountable 
to the public, and to some extent be obliged to explain 
himself; but he would gain rather than lose in dignity. We 
should do away with the nicely graded practitioner—the 
distinction between the man who only attends large butter- 
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men, the one who attends small ones, and the sixpenny one, 
who relieves the woes of mere prentices. So far from having 
to cringe to valetudinarians, to affect a concern for the over- 
loaded stomachs of gluttons, drunkards, and lazy persons, he 
would be able to tell men, as Plato says he should, not 
how they may eat, drink, and debauch themselves without 
paying the penalty, but how most imperatively they must 
forsake the causes of their ill health. He would have no 
temptation to visit people, who did not need him, just for fees, 
and to avoid the unprofitable poor. We should see the needy 
treated by the scientific methods which the ordinary man 
cannot now afford to use; and the rich treated to the whole- 
some advice which he cannot now afford to offer to them. 
Medical etiquette would not be infringed if at an emergency, 
or for a fad, any qualified man were called in at the patients’ 
charges. The specialist could still ply his condottiere calling 
amongst those who had spare cash and ample belief. Not 
least among the advantages would be this, that the medical 
man would have the confidence of his constituents, he would 
be called, instead of buying a practice. We should be able to 
select a man for the qualifications we understand—those of 
character, which things cannot be considered even by the 
most inquisitorial of Medical Councils. 

The Healing Art, more readily than most, could be 
accepted by the State because of the social and ministerial 
spirit which animates it. It disclaims with a noble and lofty 
scorn to allow that any of its treasures of knowledge and 
research should be held as private and peculiar property. 
Whatever is known is published at once. Who so wills, may 
read. Moreover, it has that generous spirit which is 
necessary in the servants of a great people, a proof of which 
is found in the determination of the Council to invoke the 
aid of H.M. Privy Council to quash the registering powers of 
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any examining body which tries to bind its students to one 
particular theory of medicine or surgery. 

A body of men, whose principles and whose practices are 
already so communal, could more easily than most adapt 
themselves to a formal service of the public. Opposition to 
this step is more likely to come from, say the Benefit Societies, 
which already somewhat overbargain with their medical 
officers. There is one other side to Municipal Medicine which 
Christian men should consider, its salutary effect upon public 
opinion. Ifa man is what Plato calls “so badly and basely 
educated” as to be always needing medical attendance for his 
laziness and false diet, he should meet with scant sympathy 
and no countenance from the rest of the citizens. Mrs. Pullet 

‘in the “Mill on the Floss,” with her two long storeroom 
shelves filled with medicine bottles, and a third nearly full, 
would have no inclination to shew these to her neighbours if 
they had been filled “out of the rates.” A wholesome con- 
tempt would soon be fostered for that excessive care of the 
body, which, to quote Plato again, is most vexatious and 
clogging (SveKxodos) to a man whether he is at business, in the 
field, or on the bench (Rep. IV., 407), and that means 
always. 

The fool and coward, who seeks a physician when he or 
she chiefly needs a prophet, would be more likely to meet the 
latter than is now the case. Such healthier opinion would do 
the Healing Art itself no harm, for nothing can be so bad for 
the artist as to be condemned to be one of the lackies of rich 
valetudinarians. That this is so we may gather from this 
one fact, that London (the head-quarters of luxury) employs 
one medical practitioner for every 728 people, almost double 
the average for the United Kingdom, which is 1 to 1417. 
Does not medicine die like Aesculapius himself, who, although 
he was the son of Apollo and Coronis, a daughter of the house 
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of Ares, yet perished in God’s wrath because he devoted his 
heaven-born skill to raising up dead plutocrats ? 

Indeed, when Christian men visit the sick, whether they do 
sO as ministers either of Church or State, or of both, it should 
assuredly be with intent to raise up in them, not the old 
Adam, with his intemperance and disordered lusts, but the 
new, better, and more Heavenly Man, Who will one day look 
us in the face, and reward those who visit Him, and condemn 
all those who fail to do so, whether they practise Medicine 
Law, Friendship, or Divinity, or anything less than these, or 
these for any less exalted reason. 
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Dean of Ely. 





S. LUKE i. 76-77. 


‘Thou shalt be called the prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt go 


before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways; to give knowledge of 
salvation to His people.” 


| HAVE no doubt that most of my hearers are 
familiar with that poem of Robert Browning, which 
he entitles “‘ How it strikes a Contemporary.” It 
purports to be a picture of the Ideal Poet, the true Interpreter 
of Life to the People. ‘I only knew,” he begins, “ one poet 
in my life, and this or something like it was his way.” And 
then, with that marvellous dramatic power and vivid interpre- 
tive insight into the ground principles of life, of which he was 
so consummate a master, he gradually builds up the picture 
of a man, who, because he was so possessed with the sense of 
the eternal behind the temporal, and of the prodigious impor- 
tance of things commonly thought insignificant, and of the 
insignificance of things commonly thought all-important, 
became to all classes of his fellow-citizens not only a Cor- 
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regidor of civic morals, but, as it were, an Incarnated 
Conscience to his city :— 


‘¢ The town’s true master if the town but knew : 
We merely kept a Governor for form, 
While this man walked about and took account, 
Of all thought, said, acted, then went home 
And wrote it fully to our Lord the King.” 


My friends, the Church “of our Lord the King,” should it 
not be such a poet, such an Interpreter of Life to the people, 
such an Incarnated Conscience to the cities and villages of 
our land? 

I. | Individual Responsibility, the Public Conscience, the — 

blast dones a ee eansenamnmunaeratiaas cas 

_Law of ‘of the Land_and its _ ‘Administration—these are the three 
chief instruments of Social Reform. It is because to- day the 
second of these three chief instruments, the Public Conscience, 
is for the most part feeble and lax that would-be social 
reformers fail so often in their humanitarian schemes, In 
dealing with the chief problems of civic administration— 
the Housing of the Poor, the Licensing Question, the Regu- 
lation of the Dangerous Trades, the Enforcement of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts, the Evil Monopoly of the 
Civic Landholder, and the “Nursing” of Eligible Building 
Sites, Social Purity, Sanitation—it is not only or chiefly fresh 
legislation that is needed. It is not only the law which is to 
blame. Compulsory powers of a very ample description are 
given to local authorities, and if they were only used to 
their fullest extent, many of the difficult problems to which I 
have alluded might be largely solved. \ 

Why, then, has so little practically been done? Because 
the motive force is lacking—the motive force of an en- 
lightened public opinion and a thoroughly sensitive public 
conscience. Here, then, I contend, is a distinct duty 
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incumbent upon the Church. For {I cannot believe that 
any of you would be prepared to deny this principle—that 
in the Christian’s daily duty of setting up the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, the society and not the individual 
must be the first centre of thought; that social duty 
must always take precedence of private right; that although 
there will always be variety of function, distinction of office 
in the one body of which every true Christian is a member, 
there need never be—there ought not to be—confusion of 
responsibility in multiplicity of service; that while character, 
individual character, in the Christian citizen is the first of 
social needs, it must never be forgotten that individual 
character is influenced at every point by socal environment, 
and that {hereon ta Ch 1a Christian order of society the Christian _ 
__community as a whole is morally ly responsible for the e character 


of that order, for the conditions of the € social environment ; and 


that “consequently the | corporate conscience, an active cn 

lightened. public opinion, must. “have. authority i ina Christian 

community to decide to what extent matters affecting social _ 
- Saipan or 


order shall be left to ‘individual initiation, to the “unregulate¢ 
_ple ay of 1 ‘material “forces, industrial, economic, or_shall. Shes 
_brought under direct administrative control: that such a 
public conscience, awakened and active, will best secure the 
right administration of our existing social system, or such 
a modification or change of it as seems to be demanded 
by the progress of knowledge, thought, and life. | 
But it may be objected—the political cynic undoubtedly 
will object—granted that the public conscience does need 
direction, does need fostering and Strengthening and en- 
lightening, still the.Church, as an institutional. body, actin ng 
_through its representative officials, the clergy, is_not_ the 
best or wisest. director of that _ _conscience. Such direction 
needs k knowledge, positive, comparative, comprehensive ; ; needs = 
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scientific methods of enquiry and research; needs _concen-__ 
“trated aim, For or every “social reform has somewhat of the 
“character of a desperate adventure; it too often creates as 
many problems as it solves; and the official Churchman, at 
least in the pulpit, is apt to be emotional where he should be 
calm and scientific ; apt to give exaggerated emphasis to what 
he feels to be understated truths; to be rhetorical where he 
should be severely accurate; and thus is the least likely 
of men to escape that description of the social reformer 
which defines him as a man who creates the problems of the 
future by endeavouring to solve the problems of the present. 
Well, if that is altogether true, there is no more to be said. 
But it is not altogether true. What is partly true is this. 
* That ja Church which claims.to be a director of public. 
conscience should have, special t training to th that_en end ; should __. 
“understand that_forthe right _treatment_of “social. wien The 
is first necessary | to establish the facts. of _its. character, 
~extent, and_sy | sym ptoms ; should _haye. learnt_to formulate its_ 
own experience, and be _prepared_to.stand_or fall, or.change..... 
its way according to ) results ; should,.ina word, be ready to. 
subordinate mere. _right feeling and_philanthropic sentiment_. 
to that ‘Spirit of 7 “patient. enquiry | and scientific research which _ 
_alone can n lead to a high standard of social judgment. } 
is not this exactly what the Church might so easily do? 
I Indeed, is not this what the Church has attempted 
to do through her age-long history ? 
j “Under other conditions, under many diverse conditions, 
under many varying environments, has not the problem 
which has faced the Church from age to age been essentially 
the same 2" Eor,-.ceduced.-to.simplest»terms;the»problem~has. 
been..this—How to reconcile the daily conduct of the average 
Christian with the revealed principles of his religion? 
From the first it was felt that the Church, that the 
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authoritative leaders and teachers of Christianity could not 
safely trust the interpretation of the moral law of Christ, 
much less the practical application of Christ’s spiritual 
principles to life, entirely to the intuitive perceptions of each 
individual Christian, or even less, perhaps, to the average 
public opinion of each individual group or Church of 
Christians. There must, they thought, be some legitimate 
place for the principle of Authority in relation to the 
discipline of the Christian life equally as in relation to the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, And they were right. 
The privilege of the individual conscience, the right of 
private judgment— Individualism, in a word—was, and is 
of course, of the very essence of Christianity; but Indi- 
vidualism, it ought not to be forgotten, if it is to be truly 
ethical, must put itself wholly into social relationship. Only 
a perfect individual, perfectly knowing and mastering himself, 
can be truly in society, and only in society can a man become 
a perfect individual. 

For the imperfect individual then, for the “unus multorum ” 
(Horace, “Satires,” I. ix. 71, 72), for the ordinary Christian, for 
the average citizen of the world, this kingdom of God upon 
earth; this heroic standard of ethics, revealed as an ideal 
for all time in the Sermon on the Mount—that poem of the 
world’s second springtide, bringing to men new social chances, 
new social impulses, new guarantees for civilised life—will 
always seem too ideal. The counsels of the Sermon will 
always to him seem “counsels of perfection.” He will 
crave, therefore, always for a more positive discipline, a more 
precise plan of life, a fixed code of morals, mapping out the 
whole department of conduct with prescribed maxims and 
definite rules. And the history of the Church, we know, on 
its institutional side at any rate, has largely been a record of 
the attempt to supply this need for the imperfect individual. 
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I have hardly time now even to summarise that history. 
You are all quite well aware, however, from your own reading 
how, in the slow alchemy of history, the evangelic liberty, 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of the Sermon on the Mount 
came to be gradually transmuted into the case-bound 
legalism of the Latin Penitentials, with their ghastly cata- 
logues of imagined possibilities of sin, each with its own 
specific remedy. The free Church of the primitive age, 
such as Jesus had conceived it (S. Matt. xviii. 20), such as 
S. Paul, a generation later, had still understood it (2 Cor. i. 
21), such as Tertullian (Apol. 39) and Origen (c. Celsus 3.51) 
had described it, seemed to the legal precisions of the end of 
the third century little better than the promise of an 
anarchic Utopia. The fourth century did not close before 
the victory of the Roman spirit of legalism was complete. 

The De officiis Ministrorum of S. Ambrose of Milan, with 
its fusion of the Roman conception of personal rights with 
the stoic conception of reciprocal relations is but a rechauffée 
of Cicero’s “Manual of Morals” compiled three centuries 
earlier. And although the De Civitate Dei of S. Augustine 
does indeed outline a new ideal of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, it is no longer the primitive conception of the Sermon 
on the Mount, but a Roman ideal in which the empire takes 
its place within the Church, and the Church sets itself to the 
great secular task regere imperio populos. 

Nine centuries later, when the complex system of medieval 
discipline was completely codified (as, for example, in the 
De Penitentia of Gratian’s Decretals, or in the Second Part of 
the Summa of S. Thomas Aquinas), the Church of Christ 
appears as no other than ancient Imperial Rome, regaining 
its authority over the barbarians who have conquered it; 
imposing upon them its decretals, as it formerly imposed its 
laws; governing them by its cardinals, as it once governed 
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them by its legates and proconsuls. “The Kingdom of God 
and His Christ” had almost overcome the kingdom of this 
world, and the prince of its power. 

III. But the Spirit of Christ was not left without witness, 
even in those dark days. When the theologians and the school- 
men had failed, God spoke to His people by His poets. S. 
Francis of Assissi and Dante Alighieri, the one by his life, the 
other by his writings ; the one appealing to the hearts of men 
as a mystic Apostle of Love and Holy Poverty, the other ap- 
pealing to their intellects as a Philosopher, in whose writings 
the seva indignatio of the baffled reformer is blended with 
the penetrative insight and sublime optimism of the Poet, suc- 
ceeded for a time in reviving the memory of the lost ideal 
and the hope of an immediate realisation of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Zhe Rule of S. Francis was practically 
founded on a literal reading of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its three vital principles were Chastity, Poverty, and 
Obedience. To its devotees poverty was not only to be a 
renunciation of all possessions, but of all property, even in 
the clothes they wore, even in the cord which girt them. 
They were literally to fulfil the precept if stricken on one 
cheek to offer the other, if spoiled of their coat to give their 
cloke also. The deepest mutual love was to be the one bond 
of brotherhood. The winsome comradeship, as Dante said, 
of the order, was to make “love and wonder and sweet 
looks the occasion of holy thoughts.” 


“La lor concordia e i lor lieti sembianti 
Amore e maraviglia e dolce sguardo 
Faceano esser cagion di pensier santi.” 
“¢ Paradiso,’”? Canto XI. 76. 


This Rule has remained even to our own day a fascinating 
ideal in which both the early fanaticism of its devotees, and 
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their later degeneration, have disappeared in the halo of 
sweetness and simplicity which shines about the head of its 
founder. 

The Vision of Dante took a wider scope. In it we see 
“the best thought of medieval Christendom, enriched with 
all the secular and religious culture of the crowning century 
of the middle age, inspired with the individual religious 
fervour of the ages of faith, keenly observant of the stirring 
life of Christian Europe, reflecting upon the very same problem 
that had busied the mind of Augustine amid the wreck 
of a falling empire nine centuries before.” But in the De 
Monarchia of Dante, and in his Divina Commedia, we find, 
as we do not find in the De Civitate Dei of Augustine, a 
belief in the essential consecration of secular government 
and of human society toa definite moral end as a part of 
the distinct purpose of God. “Without the czvitas terrena,” 
says Dante, “the cévitas Det becomes unattainable, since 
only in the brotherhood of mankind can man develop all 
the capacities of the soul necessary for his entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is not as a governing body, as a 
Societas Perfecta, that the Church will regenerate human 
nature, but as a brotherhood.” Dante’s vision, in fact, is 
saturated with the spirit, as we should say, of modern thought, 
of socialistic morality, of civic energy and patriotism, above 
all, perhaps, of the supremacy of science. And it is largely no 
doubt because of this, because in Dante’s philosophy of civilisa- 
tion, we seem to see the Divine Right of the Church, and the 
Historical Right of the Empire, giving way to that higher 
principle of law rooted in liberty and of the moral ends of 
human society, which we believe to be the parent of all that 
is best in modern civilisation, that so many of our leaders 
and teachers in Church and State to-day can still go to this 
fourteenth century prophet to find an unfailing source of 
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inspiration and solace in face of the perplexing social 
problems of the present. 

But neither the future of Dante’s vision, or of S. Francis, 
came as quickly as they had hoped, or by the means which 
Dante at least foresaw. Yet— 


‘The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 


Faith in the fellowship of human service, by which the weak 
brother ought ever to have as champion and protector the 
public Christian conscience ; a conception of the richness and 
variety and complexity of human life always to be taken 
count of in all our endeavours to hasten the kingdom of God 
on earth, which are the essential lessons to be learnt from S, 
Francis’s life ; the historical principle of continuity—in other 
words, the belief that society cannot make a fresh beginning, 
because true progress must always be a development of order ; 
and a prospective faith in ultimate social perfection, because 
Christ has proclaimed a Fatherly will to be the origin of all 
life and the root of humanity, which are the lessons to be learnt 
from Dante’s philosophy—have come to our modern age, 
but they have come by a God’s way of which neither S. 
Francis nor Dante dreamed. For they have come on the one 
hand as the result of that re-birth of art, and literature, and 
science, which we know by the magic name of the Renascence, 
and which we may sum up perhaps best in the splendid image 
of a great interpreter of history—‘ Greece had risen from the 
dead with the New Testament in her hands;” and, on the 
other, as a reaction from that affirmation of Individualism, 
‘which was the message of the Reformation, and the 
systematic organ of Emancipation, alike in the two great 
transformations of society: the one spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
the other economic and industrial, which belong respectively 
to the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
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IV. But although we have won our liberty; although 
to-day in our churches the social principles of the Sermon on- 
the Mount—the principle of personal “berty, of freedom, 
freedom not to do what one likes, but freedom to do what one 
ought ; the principle of egwa/ity—equality, that is to say, not 
of condition, but of consideration ; the principle of justice— 
involving the proposition that the loss of one cannot on 
the whole be the gain of another in the unity of the Christian 
body ; the principle of co-operation, as contrasted with com- 
petition; in other words, the principle of servzce—so prominent 
a factor in Christ’s Parables of the Kingdom—a principle 
which in the realm of Economics, for example, among other 
things involves this, that no wealth is honest wealth which 
does not represent an exchange value for actual services 
rendered, services which minister to life and help on the 
common good; the principle, finally, of God’s Fatherhood, 
the ground of our optimistic faith that the ultimate goal of 
society is good and not evil; that the stream of human 
progress ever flows onward; that the order of society is a 
Divine order, beneficent and progressive, the apparent 
exceptions being but modes of fulfilment, out of which, 
growth in wisdom, will build new assurances of faith; although, 
I repeat, nowhere to-day in our Churches will these principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount be in theory denied, yet in 
practice there are few Churches where a reading of that 
Sermon as the Lesson of the Day will not strike the ear of a 
thoughtful Christian as being in strange contrast with the 
average life of the Christian citizen. 

Well, what we want is, ##ixfact»-ine-the-best-.sense-of-the 
word,.a-new~-GChristianGasuistry, a more careful organization 
of Christian moral opinion. We want, if I may quote the 
words of Bishop Gore, the President of that Society which 
has organized this series of sermons during Lent—we want 
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the Church “to put social morality, Christian living, in the 
forefront of its effort. At present we are making much too 
much of the development of the outward exhibition of worship. 
We trust too much to church-building and organising of 
‘plant’ We try too much to get people to come to church. 
We want, on the other hand, ‘to seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness; to consolidate the Christian 
moral opinion in each district of Church life; to let it be 
known what Christian living means; to stand by one another 
in voluntary league to carry it out; to let its charity, its 
beauty, its attractiveness, its possibility be more apparent; to 
silence cynicism a little by the drawing together in groups 
and leagues of the life which already exists, scattered and in 
isolation si Bsodaib Sk 

It is twelve years Encb those words were uttered by Bishop 
Gore. And during the intervening time the Christian Social 
Union, first under the Presidency of Bishop Westcott, latterly 
under the Presidency of Bishop Gore, has done something to 
bring about a more general application of Christian moral 
principles to the problems of modern life. But we must go 
on. It is time that the Church of England herself should 
authoritatively and officially take up the work which the 
C.S.U. has inaugurated. 

I suppose that most of us—that all of us—who are 
interested in social problems have been reading lately the 
last volumes of that wonderful book by Mr. Charles Booth on 
“Life and Labour in London.” Planned in its initial stages 
seventeen years ago, the final volume, the seventeenth, 
published last August, entitled, ““ Notes on Social Progress,” is 
the crown of an enterprise unique alike in design and execu- 
tion, which is destined, I cannot doubt, to influence social 
reform, municipal aims, economic thought, and pastoral 
theology for many a year to come. In those seventeen 
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volumes, packed with vital statistics, with facts and records of 
experience drawn from all the phases of life in London— 
domestic, industrial, social—we have an almost complete 
picture of the greatest of all cities at the end of the nineteenth 
century, absolutely unrivalled in its fulness and faithfulness. 
And yet with all this marvellous achievement completed, its 
author, speaking of the underlying motive of his great 
enquiry, is satisfied modestly to class himself as one of those 
“who, impressed by the thought that about so many matters 
upon which most people (including himself) talk freely, so 
very little is really known, and believing that with better 
information ways may be found towards many needed 
improvements, sets deliberately to work to obtain the 
knowledge and secure the benefit.” Now I venture to put 
this question to the leaders of our Church. [If it is possible 
for a single individual—patient, and wise, and devoted, it is 
true, beyond common experience, and yet it must also be 
remembered, carrying out concurrently with the seventeen 
years’ enquiry his own daily work as the head of a great 
shipping business in Liverpool—to produce this monumental 
work, containing a body of evidence, classified and marshalled 
in such a way that no government, meditating social or 
industrial legislation, could safely determine to ignore it, what 
might not be the influence of the Church of England in the 
future social progress of this country, if, utilising her already 
existing machinery, parochial, ruridecanal, archidiaconal, 
diocesan, she determined to do for England what Mr. Charles 
Booth has done for London? 

By way, then, of making a practical beginning, let me 
propose to every Diocesan Bishop that in connection with 
his annual conference he should appoint a_ standing 
Diocesan Committee of Social Service, or Social Research, 
whose duty it should be to make special first-hand inquiry 
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into the facts of the social, industrial, and economic condition 
of the people of his diocese, and to report annually to the 
Diocesan Conference on such social problems, of immediate 
and local concern, as seem either ripe for the guidance of 
further legislation, or needing the stimulus of public opinion 
to secure adequate administration of the existing law. I am 
glad to know that since I first made this proposal at the 
Church Congress last year at Bristol, the Bishop of that Diocese 
has organised such a committee. The existence of such a 
representative committee in every Diocese, focussing as it 
would be able to do the gathered wisdom and experience of 
both civic and rural society; of the leading laymen dealing 
with the municipal administration of a great town; of the 
parish priests and thoughtful squires and shrewd district and 
county councillors of our rural communities, fearlessly drawing 
attention to the various causes in the economic and social 
system which seem to call for remedial measures and 
Christian principles, could not fail, I venture to say, to 
exercise such a potent influence on the public opinion of the 
country as should make it impossible for the State to regard 
social questions with any other eyes than those of the 
Church, or to acquiesce any longer in the divorce of practical 
religion from reasonable citizenship. 

For such a committee would have a unity of ideal and a 
continuity of action which would be almost impossible to the 
work of a general committee merely elected to serve a 
temporary, however important, emergency. And unity of 
ideal and continuity of action are principles of common work 
indispensable, as it seems to me, to the action of any body 
which aims to stand out in the public eye as a guide and 
director of the public conscience, as an authoritative centre of 
moral opinion, as an interpretive poet to the people of the 
principles of life, revealed for the society as for the individual, 
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by “our Lord the King;” Who, do not let us forget it, 
when He spoke of the relations of His Church to the world, 
used the metaphor not only of the gentle pervasive stir 
of “the leaven,” but also of the bracing, burning sting of 
“the salt.” 
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THE. MAN NOTIN. THE-SiLRERA 


By THE HON. AND REv. J. G. ADDERLEY, .a., 
Vicar of S. Mark’s, Marylebone. 





S. MATTHEW xvii. 15 and following verses. 


‘* Ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and ofttimes into the water. And I 
brought him to Thy disciples, and they could not cure him. 

‘Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we 
cast it out? And He saith unto them, Because of your little faith.” 


See\E are getting a little tired of the “ Man in the Street.” 
BH} Poor Church! Why can’t you cure him? Now he 
is in the fire! now he is in the water! Look at 
him sweating his life out in a factory, sworn at, bullied, 
diseased, battered. Why cannot you make his life a happier 
one? Must he toil on like that for ever? Look at him 
floundering about in his ignorance, half-educated, while the 
disciples quarrel over creeds and rates, blundering over his 
work, driven out of his trade by competition, unemployed, 
unemployable! Look at him with his splendid ideals of 
twenty years ago soused with the cold water of disillusion- 
ment, his trade unions split up, tyrannized over by his 
employer, his ardour damped! Look at him in his slum 
tenement, crouching, dirty, uncomfortable, suffering griev- 
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ously! Look at him hanging round the bar in the blazing 
pub, drinking himself drunk, wanting a quiet place to rest in, 
and to ¢#ink—not to drink—but finding none! 

We have brought him to the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity has been preached vigorously (and practised not 
quite so vigorously) for hundreds of years, but he still suffers, 
he still falls and foams. Why cannot they cure him? 

Which things are an allegory. 

Now I propose this morning to consider, not the man in 
the street whom we so wofully fail to cure, but the disciples 
whose remedies are unsuccessful. 

And first, of our critics who sneer at our failure. Who are 
they? Are they not, many of them, themselves disciples? 
If so, are they not to share the blame with us, the clergy? 
“ Apostolic succession” is an unpopular doctrine. It is 
called a “figment” by these critics of the Church. For the 
purposes of argument, let us accept it as a figment. We 
clergy, then, are not alone in the Apostles’ shoes. “ All 
Christians are priests,” you say. Very wellthen. On you too, 
with us, lies the responsibility of curing the man in the street. 
By all means join us as we humbly ask our Master why 
we could not cure him? And let us accept the Lord’s 
rebuke: ‘“ Because of your little faith.” 

Let us all unite in bemoaning our failure and in seeking 
the remedy. ; 

Now our Master tells us that it is because of our J###le 
faith. The littleness, the poverty of our faith, We have 
a little, but not enough. Faith must be large, not little; 
not cramped, but boundless. We believe in God. We 
do well, as S. James somewhat satirically remarks—‘‘the 
devils also believe and tremble.” To believe there is a 
God will take us but a very little way. To believe that God 
is our Father will take us a little further, but still not far 
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enough. Faith without works is vain and empty. Think of 
this. PIf God be our Father, then we are all His children, and 
if we are His children then we are brethren. Yes, brethren 
of these poor men whom we seek to help and to heal. If one 
member of the body suffer all the members suffer with it. 
Then we are suffering too, we need too to be cured. That is 
the point to which a larger faith would bring us. The need 
for the healers to be healed themselves, 
Now, it is this healing of the healers about which I want to 
think to-day. I speak of the “man wof in the street” to-day, 
because I want you to consider him; I want you to feel how 
largely his need explains the need of the other man as long 
as it remains unsatisfied. I will not waste your time and 
mine in cheap denunciation. Nothing is so easy as to find 
fault, nothing is so vapid and so depressing. I could raise a 
laugh at the rich and the comfortable, at the easy-going and 
the indolent, at the academic and the theorizer, But why 
laugh at those who fiddle while Rome is burning? Better to 
get them to leave off fiddling and to join the fire brigade! _} 
Now the first matter that requires our attention is the 
education of the “children not in the street.”, There is a 
poetical side from which we may view the public school and 
the university. It would ill become me to seek to minimize 
the charm of Eton and Oxford. But is there not a certain 
selfishness or class-contentment which is bred in such places 
among those to whom the contrary virtues of love and 
breadth of view and generosity are so imperatively necessary 
if they are to take their place effectively in the nation’s life? 
It may be a fine thing to say that the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the playing-fields of Eton; it would be finer still if 
we could say that there too the victories of social reform 
were being scored. I would not be misunderstood. I am 
not arguing that the School Chronicle should be supplemented 
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by the Clarion ; or that football and cricket should give way 
to sociological lectures on Housing and the Drink Bill; but I 


am.arguing-on--behalf.of- special moral training for the @» 


budding aristocrat or plutocrat.in view of the state of life to 
which God is about to call him. 

Why is it that so many young men grow up with narrow 

views of life, reproducing the selfish philosophy of their 
fathers and grandfathers, repeating the shibboleths of a past 
generation about property and politics, blind to the possibili- 
ties of a social reformation ; cynical, warped, sceptical, 
stupid? | Must Mr. Gilbert’s assertion continue true for ever, 
that “ Every child that’s born alive is either a little Liberal or 
else a little Conservative?” Could not some be independent 
of party whips? Could not some venture to have an opinion 
that did not necessarily change according to the nearness or 
farness of a general election? 
\ Is it necessary that the great gulf should remain for ever 
fixed between Dives and Lazarus? Must each generation of 
employers spring up with the same suspicions of its em- 
ployés? Must self-interest and rent-squeezing and pleasure- 
seeking be for ever the axiomatic aims of the smart set? 
Why is that only the few, the very few among our landlords 
ever embark in any enterprise which has for its object the 
welfare of tenants first, and additional income last? Why is 
it that Christian employers in most cases wait until the law 
compels them before they trouble themselves about providing 
sanitary conditions for their employés to work under ? 

Would the Housing Problem or the Temperance Problem 
be a problem at all at the present time if the landlords and 
the beer-lords believed in brotherhood and justice before 
pleasure and profits? 

Is there not something grimly sad about our agitations for 
parliamentary dealing with these problems? Have we not 
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been told again and again in regard to the Housing Question 
that there are at this moment enough laws in the Statute 
Book of England to prevent any insanitary buildings and to 
abolish every slum, if only they were carried out? It is in the 
carrying out of the laws that the real problem arises, and 
here we touch at once on the moral sore. The man is not in 
the street, but he owns the street, he lives on the profits of the 
street, but he does not love the street nor his brothers and 
sisters who live in it. 

One has only to mix oneself up in municipal politics for a 
very short time to discover the heartlessness of the “haves” 
in regard to the wants and aspirations of the “have-nots.” 

A little imagination on the part of the rich would goa 
long way towards making a_ happier, brighter England. 
Even when a rich man is ready to part with his money there 
is, with some exceptions, a great want of imagination in the 
way he does it. Now imagination in a Christian is this 
expansive faith which we want. / A Christian has before his 
eyes the Image of Christ, the Saviour of society, the Image 
of a King of kings bringing all men under His gentle sway, 
the Image of a great catholic Brotherhood of justice and 
equality of consideration, an Image of Christ in each man. 
No one to a Christian is so degraded that he cannot be lifted. 
up. No system is so selfish that it cannot be softened into 
love. No quarrel or estrangement between classes is so bitter 
and so old that it cannot be ended. 

Men of faith can overcome the world. For what is the 
world? It is society as men have made it by their unbelief, 
This motley crowd of human beings, competing, hating, 
beggaring, gambling, thieving, suspecting, heartless, cynical, 
dull, dreary, despairing, sick at heart, dying, dead. Only the 
men of faith can overcome, can make headway against it. 
Only the men who see God on His Throne, and Jesus on 
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His Cross, can dare to set to work to bring this crowd 
together | 

But where are these men of faith? Do we find them 

among our statesmen and politicians? Scarcely. Are they 
among the business men? The Cadburies and the Harmels 
and the Levers are the exception, not the rule. Are they 
among the landlords? Here and there a scheme of co-opera- 
tive farming is started, but the motive of such enterprises can 
hardly be called by so holy a name as faith. Are they 
among the clergy? Yes, a few perhaps, but even here 
conventionalism too often obscures the vision and suppresses 
the ideal. 
In all these cases there is more or less separation from the 
masses of men, a fatal aloofness from the multitude. ; After 
all our University Settlements and College Mission work of 
the last twenty years, it is remarkable how strangely separated 
the classes and masses in London still remain. One has 
only to go amongst the upper classes, and the upper middle 
classes, and talk about the problems of poverty to see how 
foreign the whole matter still remains to them. 

During the “unemployed” agitation last year, for example, 
some strange ideas were found still to be current among the 
“upper ten.” How difficult it is to get up any interest in the 
“unemployed” except amid snowstorms and street processions. 

Yet there is probably a real desire on the part of many 
to know more and to help in useful ways. There was some- 
thing beautifully pathetic about the warm shake of the 
hands given by many of his political opponents to Mr. 
William Crooks in the House of Commons after his speech 
about the unemployed. 

But a kind heart is not all that is needed. There must 
be a breaking down of conventionality. It must not be 
thought impossible for employers and employed to meet on 
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equal terms. Why should not more highly educated men 
work in connection with trades unions? Why are not the 
leisured classes more willing to serve on public bodies and 
face the fire of municipal elections? 

This, of course, involves self-sacrifice, and so we find 
ourselves again coming back to Christianity as the basis of 
reform. If our “men not in the street” took more seriously 
the religion which they most of them profess, the problem 
would be solved. 

The Churchman “not in the street” dislikes being worried 
with too much of his own religion. Dean Lefroy tells us 
that one of the reasons why they do not support their clergy 
is because of ritualism. It is far more likely to be true that 
they use ritualism as an excuse for finding fault with the 
clergy, who are beginning to interfere rather too much in 
their everyday life. I remember once meeting two gentlemen 
“not in the street,” who professed to be very much shocked 
by the ritualism in their parish church. But on inquiry I 
found that what they really disliked was the fact that the 
ritualistic clergy dissuaded the young ladies from playing 
golf on Sundays. 

Much of the agitation of the present day against the 
‘‘Ritualists” (so-called) proceeds from an indolent laity, who 
are alarmed at the progress of Prayer-book religion, with its 
high ideal and its great demand upon the conscience. There 
is something almost comic in the thought of members of 
the aristocracy getting up from their bridge-tables to go in a 
body to Lambeth Palace to complain of the clergy who 
take the eastward position! How many of these excellent 
persons “not in the street” had made their Easter Com- 
munion? How many of them had ever submitted to any 
Church discipline such as they were so anxious to see 
enforced by the law upon the clergy? 
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The truth-is, that from the very beginning the religion of 
the “‘man not in the street” is too often of a very tame and 
unpractical description. | Who, of the upper class, takes the 
Church Catechism seriously for himself, however anxious 
he may be to have it taught out of the rates to the lower 
orders? Yet, in the duty towards God and the duty towards 
my neighbour, there are the principles upon which an ideal 
social state might be founded. How great it would be if every 
young man of every class were really to know it to be his 
duty in the sight of Heaven to love his neighbour as himself, 
to do to others as he would be done by, to keep his hands 
from picking and stealing, to order himself lowly and 
reverently to all his betters—z.e. those more morally worthy 
than himself—to be true and just in all his dealings, to learn 
and labour truly to get his own living, and to do his duty 
in whatever state of life it should please God to call him. 

If this were the practical result of being confirmed and 
becoming a communicant, there would be indeed hope for 
England. But, as a matter of fact, with too many of the 
classes of which I am speaking, religion does not go beyond 
an occasional visit to church, a hearty dislike to long 
sermons, to Confession, to Conversion, and to Passive 
Resisters, 

Give them a quiet, safe, easy-going Church where they 
can pay a choir to warble softly to them about “miserable 
sinners,” where no demand will be made upon their 
consciences, and not too much upon their purses; where 
smooth sermons will be ladled over them containing the 
latest waterings down of the Apostles’ Creed, and they will 
be sublimely contented. 

The ignorance of the average Churchman “not in the 
street” as to the meaning of his religion, as to the elementary 
doctrines of his own Church, would be amusing if it were 
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not so provokingly sad. Here is such a glorious opportunity 
being frittered away and lost. I would recommend Missions 
to the rich and the educated. How ludicrous it is for us to 
be spending enormous sums on boys’ clubs when the con- 
version of twenty ground landlords might turn half London 
into a garden city, where Hooliganism would die and slums 
would be forgotten. How crazy we must appear to the 
angels as we labour on with our teetotal societies and our 
peddling temperance legislation, while the nominal Christians 
among the brewers and the shareholders in breweries could, 
by the united exercise of a little self-denial and love, abolish 
so per cent. of the temptation to drunkenness in London 
in six months. 

Think, too, what might come about if only the “men not 
in the street” could be inoculated with the true Christian 
ideal: if they would turn from the madness of luxury and 
gambling and continual pleasure-seeking, and devote them- 
selves heart and soul to the solution of the real problems 
of life; if they would no longer play frivolously outside, but 
enter in and work and pray and love within the circle of the 
great family of men. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey many years ago made a real 
impression on West London life. There are men now 
amongst us who could do the same if they would. But it 
would be a greater, a more effective, mission than theirs, 
for we have learnt much since then. It would be a quieter, 
saner mission. It would be more like John the Baptist’s 
great revival. Classes of men would come to the preachers 
and ask what todo. The missioner would tell them how to 
get ready for Christ; he would point out the inconsistencies 
and hypocrisies of religious people; he would bring home 
to each set of men their besetting sins, the sins of trade, the 
sins of society. These he would say you must give up once 
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and for all if the Kingdom of Heaven is to come. He 
would point men to our Lord; but the acceptance of the 
Saviour would mean more than a mere emotional and 
rapturous confession of belief, it would mean a real surrender 
of the life to a living Master and King, a willingness to 
accept His claim of service, a readiness to sacrifice time and 
wealth and energy to Christ and Christ’s people. 

It would mean this larger faith of which we have already 
spoken. Such conversions as these would open out a new 
yision of hope to men of every class. In fact, the separation 
of class would cease. Barriers would be broken down. 
Mountains would be removed. Men would see the King 
coming in His beauty, the Kingdom would immediately 
appear, and love would conquer all. 
fF Open Thou our eyes, O Lord, that we may behold Thy 
wondrous things. Lord, help our unbelief. 

Finally, it seems necessary to refer to another variant of 
the species “not in the street.” I mean the minister not in 
the street. We are continually being told that the clergy are 
many of them living in a world of their own, aloof and apart 
from the man in the street; that they speak a jargon that 
ordinary people do not understand, and that this is the 
reason why so many are alienated from the Church. 

There is much truth in this criticism. But it is not 
wholly the fault of the clergy. You must remember that 
we have put into our hands a Liturgy, incomparable, no 
doubt, from some points of view, but totally unsuited for 
the mission services which are now required in most of our 
churches, owing to the fact that the masses are unconverted. 
We are compelled to use these services, and, though it is 
only the High Church clergy who ever dream of obeying 
the law in this respect, yet, as the High Churchmen are a 
large and increasing body, it comes about that our services 
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in church are not intelligible to the masses. It is true that 
the Holy Eucharist is made in many churches the chief 
Sunday morning service. That is a great improvement, 
because ordinary people can understand it more easily than 
they can tollow Matins and Evensong. But we still require a 
great simplification of our ordinary popular worship, some- 
what on the lines made familiar to us by Father Dolling: 
But the Bishops, who are even less “in the street” than the 
clergy, must help us if an improvement is to be made. 
Here I may also remark that the “lay man not in the street” 
is also a stumbling-block. The respectable churchwarden, 
the professional chorister, the tyrannical organist; these are 
all “men not in the street” who often help to shut out their 
brethren from the Kingdom of Heaven and keep the key. 

But it is not only by their unintelligible services that the 
ministers “not in the street” keep the masses at arm’s 
length and obscure the Gospel. It also by the jargon of 
their sermons, tracts, books, and theology generally. No 
one admires the Church Catechism more than I do, but 
it should be frankly owned that its answers (with some most 
notable exceptions) do make it very hard indeed to explain 
the simple verities of the faith to children. What grown-up 
candidate for confirmation among working men or women 
ever knows a word of the Catechism, or understands it even 
if by chance some stray sentence is remembered. 

Very few clergy can preach or write what the mass of 
people can comprehend, not because of any special 
stupidity of the masses, but rather because there is no 
groundwork of definite teaching of the principles of religion 
in the hearers or readers to which they can appeal. 

Of course the people are curiously perverse in never taking 
any trouble to study religion. They despise theology, and 
think it not worth their while to put themselves to any pains 
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to understand it. As Dr. Creighton once remarked, the 
English people took to theology in the sixteenth century, 
learning just enough to get rid of the Pope, and then never 
troubled themselves about it again. Still, it is not altogether 
the fault of the people. Ministers ought to interest them- 
selves more in the life of the common crowd, and learn how 
to preach and teach what all can understand. 

What the Labour members are doing for the people in 
the House of Commons, the clergy ought to be able to do 
for all in spiritual matters. They should so know the real 
wants of the people that they can speak out of the heart 
and conscience, both when they are addressing them and 
when they are pleading for them. 

' From all this it will be seen that the real evil is in 
separation. The remedy, then, is in unity. Not, of course, 
in a dead uniformity, but in unity. Now what name is 


there but the Name of Christ that can bring men together? 


And what Christianity can there be without faith and reality, 
the Father, the Saviour, the Sanctifying Spirit, the Kingdom 
of God, the Church ?.~ ‘These are the spiritual realities to 
which we must commit ourselves and which we must make 
our own. 

| We can do all things through Christ, the Living Master 
and King. | Let us simply preach the Gospel, and believe 
it and carry it out. Let us have the faith to believe that 
what the Gospel did in the first century it might do again 
in the twentieth. 

) Have faith in God. Then, we can say to these mountains 
of unbelief, and falsehood, and injustice, and unbrotherliness, 
and sloth—Be ye removed and be ye cast into the sea, and it 
shall be done. With men it is impossible. With God all 


things are possible. 
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THE REVIVAL-OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
By THE REv. PAUL BULL, -M.a., 


Of the Community of the Resurrection. 


WT is the duty of those who believe most fully in the 
By) future of our Church to be most candid in their 





criticism of the present. Abiding penitence alone 
makes man fit to co-operate with God; and the foundation 
of penitence and the victory of faith is to see ourselves as we 
really are, and still to believe that God will use us in the 
working out of the Redemption of the World. 

It is time for us to realise the fact that our present methods 
have entirely failed to evangelize the masses of this country, 
and that England is rapidly approaching National Apostacy. 
The persistent attempt to drive Christ from our schools, the 
rapid decay of traditional religion and the spread of unbelief, 
the collapse of a large section of Dissent into a religion which 
may be described as “ Politics touched with emotion,” the 
widespread popularity of Undenominationalism, which is the 
most subtle form of Scepticism, and the utter decay of public 
worship all suggest that the Church must revise its methods. 

In London four persons out of five go nowhere and take © 
no notice of formal religion. In other great towns whole 
parishes are wildernesses of indifference, and innumerable 
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churches are sepulchres of a religion which has lost its power 
to save. In the Army in English regiments (omitting Irish 
and Scotch), about 80 per cent. of our soldiers are registered 
as Church of England. Of these not two per cent. are 
regular communicants; not five per cent. dare to make any 
outward profession of religion—such as kneeling for prayers. 
In the country men are almost universally absent from our 
altars ; and even when some parish is galvanised into life by 
the strong personality of some vigorous parish priest, it sinks 
back again into indifference when he moves to some other 
sphere of work. 

In the face of these facts it is necessary for us to search for 
the cause and cure of this widespread failure. Of course in 
an age of transition like the present many complicated forces 
are at work. I would direct attention to one cause alone, 
and suggest a possible solution. 

1. WORLDLINEsSS. It seems to some that the Gospel has 
lost its power because the world has converted the Church. 
Christ has not lost His power to redeem. Man has not lost 
his need of God. God has not grown lukewarm in His love 
for man. No; Jesus is still the lost World’s only Hope. 
Jesus is still the one perfect unveiling of God, and the one 
full satisfaction of man. God and man still meet only in the 
heart of Jesus. But conventional Christianity has emptied 
every word of the Gospel of its meaning ; and, as men blindly 
feel with aching hearts for the Saviour, they fail to recognise 
Him in the worldly self-indulgent lives of those, who call 
themselves by His Name. The World has converted the 
Church, the salt Aas lost its savour and can neither sting nor 
preserve ; the Cross has been cleansed of its Blood and set 
with gold and precious stones; the Apostles wear soft 
raiment and live in palaces; the Prophets mock God and 
drag Him down to the level of their desires at Pleasant Sunday 
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Afternoons ; while two-and-sixpenny martyrs advertise 
themselves in the daily papers, and make more fuss over the 
loss of their teapots than their predecessors did over the loss 
of their lives. Conventional Christianity is a civilized 
heathendom, and has no redeeming power. The “ quiet 
worldliness” of the clergy robs their gospel of all force. 
“ Redemption by Resident Gentlemen” has proved a ghastly 
failure in town and country; it is not the method of Christ 
and His Apostles; it is disowned by God and despised by 
man ; and the vast silent millions of the poor protest by their 
absence from our altars against an emasculated Christianity 
which is entirely out of touch with their lives. Now the 
Church can afford to be hated; but she cannot afford to be 
despised by earnest men, and a great reform is needed if 
England is to be saved. 

2. Luxury. The failure of the Church to save the Nation 
is most conspicuous when we test it in the matter of luxury. 
The Nation is sodden with the love of money, delirious in its 
greed for gain. 

The love of money more and more absolutely controls our 
national life, inflames the hearts of the young and burns up 
every noble ideal, dictates our policy, plunges us into war, 
and paralyses us when we ought to strike. Simplicity of life 
has perished, and professing Christians are as selfish, money- 
loving, and luxurious as those who frankly choose Mammon 
for their god. The appalling contrast of luxury and poverty 
is growing daily in intensity, and burning itself into the brains 
and hearts of thoughtful men until it is becoming quite 
intolerable. 

Luxury is the stronghold of every vice, of pride and 
covetousness and lust. It peoples our streets with a vast 
army of lost women and “fallen” men. An extravagant 
standard of living makes it impossible for young men to 
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marry, and drives them on to the streets to satisfy those lusts 
which they are too feeble to restrain, for luxury has enervated 
their wills. At the other end of the social scale, the devouring 
craving for pleasure, excitement, grand clothes, and sham 
jewellery, leads working girls to supplement their poor wages 
by selling their bodies and souls to Lust. Police authorities 
tell me that no course contributes so much to the ruin of poor 
girls as the love of jewellery and fine clothes. And Christian 
women assist in their ruin by wearing jewellery and 
extravagant dress, which is a grossly vulgar and selfish 
display of wealth, and inevitably awakens passions of envy 
and covetousness in breasts as foolish as their own. S. 
Cyprian says, in commenting on 1 Peter iii, 3: “Clad in 
purple and silk they cannot put on Christ; adorned with gold, 
pearls, necklaces, they have lost the true ornaments of soul 
and body.” While the little white-faced children of the poor 
are perishing for want of food and clothing, the rich con- 
noisseur squanders on one meal money enough to redeem a 
whole district from misery and sin, and usually sends for a 
Bishop or a Dean to bless the gluttony and selfishness they 
ought to curse. Simplicity of life has perished. There is no 
depth of degrading luxury to which Christians may not sink 
in full communion with the Church. Women are not ashamed 
to come to Communion, and receive the Body of Christ in 
hands covered with jewels, each stone the price of a soul not 
saved, while all the altar rings with that stern condemnation : 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye did it not unto Me.” It is true that the poor 
cannot be redeemed by silver and gold, but only by the 
Blood of Sacrifice. But though these trinkets cannot save 
the poor, they may damn the rich; and the woman “ arrayed 
in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold and 
precious stones, and pearls” (Rev. xvii. 4), and the man who 
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is “clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day” (S. Luke xvi. 19), have unpleasant associations 
for those who read their Bibles. 

The dull, unimaginative multitude, worse fed and housed 
than the dogs and horses of the rich, cannot realise that thes 
is what Christ meant by Brotherhood. 

And the Church makes no protest. How can she? She 
is bribed to silence as long as “ the faithful” are as covetous, 
extravagant, and self-indulgent as the unfaithful, the Church 
as worldly as the world. 

3. THE Remepy. What is the remedy? Can luxury be 
restrained by law? No. That has been tried and has failed. 
Christianity must persuade, but not compel. Besides, the 
line of luxury varies so much with each individual in our 
complicated state of society. Luxury can only be restrained 
by being revealed in its cold, cruel selfishness ; it can only be 
met by the manifestation of the love of Poverty incarnate in 
consecrated lives. Our civilization has reached its climax, 
and already begun to decay. Our Empire will collapse as 
other Empires have collapsed beneath the disintegrating 
forces of self-indulgence, unless the Church can save it by 
opposing to degrading Luxury and soul-destroying Covetous- 
ness, the virtues of Simplicity and Love of Poverty. 

A widespread revival of the Religious Life for men is, I 
believe, the one development which can save our Church 
and Nation. If we are to do battle with degrading Luxury 
and sordid Love of Money, we need in every town and rural 
deanery in the country large bodies of priests and laymen 
and women, who for love of Jesus have consecrated them- 
selves to Holy Poverty, and the service of God and His 
poor. 

But before the youth of England can answer to this call 
from God it is necessary for the idea of this Life to be con- 
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stantly before men’s minds. Englishmen remember monasteries 
only in their decay. They have entirely forgotten that for 
1500 years the monasteries were the well-springs of living 
water from which our Faith flowed forth to fertilize the world. 
They were the sacred homes where Christian art, painting, 
music, architecture, and learning were born and nourished. 
They were the holy sanctuaries where Divine Love, that flame 
from the Heart of God—was cherished and fed by Prayer and 
Grace, until it burst forth in missionary zeal, which over- 
turned empires and won the world for God. It is not 
necessary for us to reproduce their mistakes. But it is worth 
our while to study those principles which lay at the founda- 
tion of their life, and to trust that the Holy Spirit will guide 
us to such a development of these principles as is best suited 
to the needs of our age. 

4. THe CuristiaNn Ipgat. The ideal of the Christian 
Life is twofold, and nearly all the disasters to our religion in 
the past have come from the attempt to exalt one aspect of 
the Christian Life above the other. The peril of a single 
ideal can be seen in the region of Truth, as well as of Life. It 
is true that God is immanent in Nature. But this Truth 
held alone, unbalanced by the other truth of God’s 
transcendence, leads to German Naturalism, and that 
impatience of the supernatural which makes man hate the 
very idea of Miracle. Again, it is true that God infinitely 
transcends Nature; but this truth held alone, unbalanced by 
the truth of His immanence, leads to that unwholesome 
craving for the abnormal which mistakes credulity and 
superstition for faith, and recognises God only in the unex- 
plained. So in Life, as in Truth, the Christian Ideal is not 
single, but twofold. Christ demands both the consecration 
of the Natural, and the manifestation of the Supernatural. 
To uplift only one side of the Christian Ideal makes our 
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Christianity either inhuman or undivine. The full twofold 
Ideal is seen in two incidents in the life of Christ—the 
Transfiguration and the Walking on the Waters. In the 
Transfiguration our Lord’s Human nature is radiant with 
the outshining of the God within until His very clothing 
catches a gleam of His glory. In the Walking on the Waters 
the exaltation of His Spirit uplifts His Body above the 
restrictions of normal life, so that His Body becomes the 
perfect instrument of His Will; and S. Peter, in obedience to 
His call is able, in spite of failure, to meet Him on the 
Waters. In the Christian Life some are called to live the 
ordinary life in the world, and to show it transfigured in 
every detail by the outshining of the God who dwells within. 
Others are called to lay aside the claims of Nature, and leave 
the sweet security of the Home, the boat in which most men 
cross the sea of life, and by an exaltation of the spirit to 
come to Christ upon the Waters. This laying aside of the 
ordinary claims of Nature in obedience to the call of Christ 
is the Religious Vocation. In spite of its great perils, and 
its great demand on faith and courage, unless Christian 
Chivalry is dead, many-a soul will cry: “ Lord, if it be Thou, 
bid me come unto Thee on the water.” And Christ will 
surely answer, “Come.” Let us trace this twofold ideal in 
those principles which lie at the root of the Religious Life. 
From the one root of Selfishness spring the three vices which 
are destroying our Race: Covetousness, Sensuality, and 
Pride. The Religious, on the one background of Self- 
conquest, oppose to these three vices lives dedicated to 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. 

5. Poverty. Christ puts before His followers the twofold 
ideal, to consecrate private property or to abandon it for love 
of Him. If it is retained by the Christian it must be held as 
a trust from God to be used on behalf of the Community. 
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Christ recognises no such thing as ownership, only steward- 
ship. Every instructed Christian knows that he must give 
account of every penny with which God entrusts him (S. 
Luke xvi. 2; xii. 42; S. Matt. xxv. 26). 

Jesus warns men against the peril of riches (S. Matt. xix. 23; 
xiii. 22; S. Luke vi. 24; S. Mark vii. 22). He condemns 
covetousness and luxury (S. Luke xii. 15; xvi. 23; S. Matt. 
vi. 19). 

His Apostles give a faithful echo to His teaching. They 
condemn the wearing of jewellery (1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Peter ili. 
3). They warn us against love of money and covetousness (S. 
James i. 11 and v. 1-7). We are not to keep company or 
eat with a Christian who is covetous (1 Cor. v. 11). No 
covetous man has any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ 
and of God (Ephes. v. 5). Covetousness is ranked with forni- 
cations, murders, and adulteries (S. Mark vii. 22; Rom, i. 
29), and is called idolatry (Col. iii. 5). 

Theologians, of course, explain that these warnings and 
exhortations of our Lord must be taken in a “ Pickwickian” 
sense, and not literally. But it 2 unfortunate that it is 
impossible to distinguish those who have renounced the 
world from those who have not done so; and that if our 
Lord has warned us against poverty instead of wealth, no 
alteration would be necessary in the manner of life of the 
average Christian. Conventional Christianity is largely a 
hideous hypocrisy. But besides this normal ideal of stern 
simplicity of life, and the consecration of private property, 
the transfiguration of the natural, our Lord calls some to 
abandon private property altogether. He looks on the rich 
young man with love, and says: “If thou wouldest be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me” (S: 
Matt. xix. 21). He recommends this holy poverty by 
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precept and example and rich promises of abundant 
blessing, promises which are being daily fulfilled. “ Every 
one that hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive 
a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life” (S. Matt. xix. 
29). Thousands of brave women have heard that call and 
answered by consecrating themselves to the Love of Poverty 
for Jesus’ sake in sisterhoods. But few men in our part of the 
Church have as yet had the courage to stake their lives upon 
the Saviour’s promise. The youth of England have 
thoroughly imbibed the commercial spirit, and prefer the 
security of two and a half per cent. Consols to any heroic 
speculation guaranteed only by the Word of God. It is not 
their fault; they have been pampered in luxurious homes, 
and taught to worship money, success and comfort, to shrink 
from poverty and hardship, and to mistake a highly-polished 
respectability for holiness. I am convinced that young men 
will respond generously to Christ’s call when the ideal is fairly 
put before them ; and that soon in every large town, and in 
districts in the country, there will be little communities of men 
who, for love of Jesus, have chosen Poverty instead of 
Wealth, 

6. Cuastity. We have seen how Luxury and Love of 
Money have destroyed the Christian ideal of Simplicity of 
Life. Closely knit with this is another consequence. Luxury 
inflames men’s passions, and enfeebles their wills. The love 
of comfort, softness, the avoidance of hardship, the fear of 
pain, the love of pleasure is destroying our manhood, and 
breeding a selfish, lustful, feeble type of young man, who has 
forgotten how to blush, and has lost the essence of manhood 
—Self-control. Thoughtful men notice a change in the spirit 
of our race, a loss of seriousness ; they mark with anxiety the 
waves of levity, frivolity, love of excitement, the delirious 
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passion for gambling which sweep over the Nation, and leave 
it exhausted and with the basis of character destroyed. The 
last sign of the decay of an empire has appeared in a falling 
birth-rate. Luxury demands money, love of money hardens 
the heart, and makes men grossly selfish. A few young men 
practice virtue in secret; but the majority do not even con- 
template the possibility of Chastity, and demand only some 
method of sinning in safety. They are too feeble to control 
their passions, and too selfish to rear a family, which would 
restrict their pleasures and self-indulgence. The wide-spread 
use of French methods is surely destroying our race. 

Luxury is destroying the Home, that sacred fountain from 
which a nation springs, and breeding a race too selfish for the 
sacred responsibilities of Fatherhood and Motherhood. The 
Christian ideal in its two-fold aspect must be revived, showing 
forth the transfiguration of the natural in the sanctification of 
the Home, and the victory of faith in the self-control of those 
who are consecrated to celibacy. 

This two-fold Ideal is uplifted before us in the Incarnation. 
Virginity and motherhood are alike consecrated when the Son 
of God is born of a pure Virgin Mother. He consecrates the 
home by dwelling in it, and homelessness by abandoning it. 
He sanctifies marriage by His Presence at the marriage-feast 
of Cana of Galilee, and by the care with which He shields it 
from Divorce, which saps the very foundations of the home. 
And He sanctifies celibacy by Himself adopting it, and by 
emphatically recommending it to those who are able to 
receive it. ‘All men cannot receive this saying, but they to 
whom it is given.” “There are eunuchs, which have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s sake. He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it” (S. Matt. xix. 
12). It is to be noted that He does not merely permit 
celibacy; He strongly recommends it, and bestows His richest 
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blessing on those who “have left house, or wife, or brethren, 
or parents, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake” (S; 
Luke xviii. 29). His teaching is echoed by S. Paul (1 Cor. 
vii. 9, 32-34), and our age sorely needs a revival of this life of 
evangelical freedom, which enables a man to concentrate 
every power of his nature on the stern conflict which 
undoubtedly is coming on the Church of God. 

This, then, is the two-fold ideal of the Christian, that some 
should manifest the transfiguration of the natural in a Chris- 
tian Home, in which the glory of God will hallow every detail 
in the intercourse of father and mother and children, and that 
others should stand forth as the Champions of the Home and 
the Friends of the Homeless, by enshrining in consecrated 
lives the virtue of Chastity. This will be an encouragement 
to young men in their stern conflict in learning self-control, 
and a rebuke to those who have abandoned the conflict. 

7. OBEDIENCE. But it is not good for man to be alone, 
and those who are called to the celibate life ought to live in 
community, in order that they may be refined by that discip- 
line of self-sacrifice which is to be found only in a corporate 
life. Unselfishness and obedience is the very essence of the 
Christian Home, and the solitary bachelor in his isolation and 
independence is subject to the great temptations of a selfish 
life. But for corporate life, obedience is necessary, and the 
individual has to submit to that discipline of eccentricities 
which is essential to the full development of character. 
Savage individualism is the defect of the English character, 
and reaches its fullest development in the narrow parochialism 
of our clergy. This deadly individualism, which is Protest- 
antism run to seed, destroys Christian brotherhood ; and in 
our great cities leaves thousands of young clerks to perish in 
lodgings, amidst all the perils of friendless isolation, who 
might find brotherhood in community life if only they would 
learn to obey. 74 
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Christianity is essentially corporate ; brotherhood is of its 
essence. But brotherhood is only possible where there is 
discipline. Obedience is the lost virtue of our age ; lads look 
upon it as the burden of childhood, the restriction of home, 
the tyranny of school; and they believe that to be free to do 
as they like is the sign and seal of their manhood. 

In the Religious Life, self-will is known as the stronghold of 
sin, and obedience the essence of self-sacrifice. To obey is to 
follow Christ, Who pleased not Himself, Who humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death. Obedience humbles 
pride, and purifies self-will. It is the pruning of the vine in 
order that it may bring forth more abundant fruit. The 
nation sorely needs to be redeemed from disintegrating in- 
dividualism by the example of Obedience enshrined in 
consecrated lives. The Church cannot do this so long as she 
is the home of genteel anarchy. We are weary of the weak 
promulgation of Episcopal Opinions, and the gay lawlessness 
which naturally entirely disregards them ; and most of us are 
longing for the liberty which can come only under a discipline 
which is just as well as strong. And the revival of constitu- 
tional government and free discipline and consecrated obedi- 
ence in the Religious Life will help the Church to become a 
disciplined army of God. 

8. Tur Nrep oF THE CHuRCH. The real reason for the 
restoration of the Religious Life is that it represents one aspect 
of the Christian ideal without which the Gospel is misrepre- 
sented. But there are lower, utilitarian motives which we 
must notice. First among these motives comes the need of 
the Church. At present God’s army in England consists of 
a huge, expensive, and grossly inefficient War Office of 
Bishops and official clergy, and a rapidly diminishing body of 
Infantry—the parish priests. We have practically no Cavalry, 
no large bodies of detached priests, who can support the 
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parish priests in times of special strain, and can be rapidly 
concentrated on any special work. The machinery of the 
Church is out of date, its finance is in a state of utter chaos, 
its immense wealth is grossly misapplied, it has no just 
method of promotion, and no system of recruiting for its 
ministry. The little handful of Bishops work harder than any 
other class of men in the kingdom. But while they are 
bravely endeavouring to remedy the evils of the past, they 
are quite unable to cope with the needs of the present, or to 
seize the opportunities of the future. The Infantry—the 
parish priests—are probably, taken all round, the finest body 
of men which has ever served the Church in any age in any 
land. But while their courage and devotion wins profound 
respect, it may be questioned whether they are not trained on 
a wrong principle, and armed with obsolete weapons. And 
the parochial system is fatally immobile. In many parts of 
the country ten priests overfeed ten tiny little flocks which 
only average five hundred souls, while in a neighbouring town 
one priest breaks his heart over ten thousand souls whom 
he cannot even know by sight. If large bodies of Religious, 
priests or laymen, were available, it would be possible to deal 
with the problem of a shifting population, to supply a circu- 
lating ministry which would relieve the monotony of country 
work and reinforce the overburdened priest in the town, to 
provide for sickness and the need of holidays, to fulfil the 
special ministries of parochial missions, retreats, and revivals, 
and to meet the inevitable demand for trained teachers in 
schools, when “facilities” are granted. Again, monasteries 
and friaries, when they are revived, will become spiritual 
centres for retreat and restoration, where weary souls can 
rest for a time and renew their courage for their conflict, 
where large libraries and skilled specialists will afford en- 
couragement and opportunity to keep abreast with the 
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advancing thought of the times. Monasteries will be again 
burning centres of Missionary zeal. Our Church is at present 
only playing at foreign Missions. She blocks off half a 
continent and dumps down a Bishop; and then breaks his 
heart by steadily refusing to give him either money or men. 
We kill our missionaries by the cruel method of isolation. 
Large monasteries at home ought to enable us to plant large 
colonies abroad, and to begin seriously to undertake the 
work God has given us. At one College in Egypt, the El 
Hazar School at Cairo, 11,000 students are being trained to 
become Missionaries of the Crescent; and this College sends 
out 500 missionaries every year to every part of North Africa 
and Asia. At one College in England there are eleven 
students, and a few hundred scattered about in other institu- 
tions. If we are to save our Empire from the certain doom 
of every race which has refused to co-operate with God’s 
eternal plan, it can only be by making Foreign Mission work, 
the Evangelization of the World, the one absorbing passion 
of our nation. At present Christian England spends 
£981,000 on ornamental feathers, £3,000,000 on dia- 
monds, £150,000,000 on drink, and £1,300,000 on Foreign 
Missions !!! 

ConcLusion. But I shall do injustice to my subject and 
to the generous hearts of many young men who are waiting 
for this call, if I were to end at this point. The contemptible 
passion for cheap clergy will never revive brotherhood. The 
claim of the Religious Life on the chivalry of the young 
Christian is that it is a suffering life of self-sacrifice. Our 
nation is turning away from the Cross to worship the Golden 
Image, and from every rank in life, from every trade and 
profession, young men and women must refuse to bow down 
to it, and come forth to uplift the Cross in lives consecrated 
to the service of God and man in Holy Poverty. The Beast 
reigns and makes war with the Lamb. 
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The forces of Materialism, the vast World-powers of Money, 
Luxury, Love of Pleasure, cannot be overthrown by a worldly 
Church, but only by followers of the Lamb, who are dis- 
ciplined in Prayer and Penitence and Poverty. A stern 
battle lies before the Church. God stoops from Heaven 
to listen to us. He hears the voice of prayer dying away 
from our nation, as even in our schools our little children 
are forbidden to pray. He listens to catch some tone of 
prayer as we go to work: but from mine and mill and factory 
and workshop God hears instead of prayer and praise one 
ceaseless weary muttering of blasphemy and filth. On Palm 
Sunday, when the Pharisees appealed to our Lord to silence 
the glad Hosannah of His followers, Jesus said, “I tell you 
that if these shall hold their peace, he stones will cry out.” 
And as the voice of prayer and praise dies away on the lips 
of a Nation which is forgetting God, we turn to the ancient 
ruins of our Monasteries, and those hallowed stones cry out 
to us to revive the life which lies buried there, a life con- 
secrated to Prayer and Praise and the service of God and 
man. The nation which once desecrated these Homes of 
God has at last learned to reverence the ruins which mark 
the sepulchre of the Religious Life. It may be that if we 
wait by these sepulchres in penitence and faith, God will 
allow this life to issue forth transfigured in the power of 
its Resurrection, and thousands of young men and women 
will consecrate themselves in the Religious Life to the service 


of Him Who became poor and homeless and obedient for 
love of them. 
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Sermon IX. 


EXCOMMUNICATION AND EXCLUSIVE 
DEALING. 


By tHe Rev. T. A. LACY, M.A. 





S. MATTHEW xviii. 17. 


“Tf he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.”’ 


=O regard any one as an heathen man and publican 
@ is to adopt the standpoint of the Pharisee. The 
Pharisee was essentially a separated man; one, 
who by reason of the holy separation to which he had 
dedicated himself, refused to have any intercourse with those 
who were in that respect his inferiors, As you very well 
know, a most prominent part of our Lord’s teaching was the 
condemnation of this Pharisaic separation; and, by way of 
emphasizing His condemnation, you will remember that He 
was careful to keep company, even ostentatiously, with 
publicans and sinners—those with whom the Pharisee would 
have no dealings whatever. This being so, how shall we 
account for the fact that the Lord Himself, in this passage, 
uses the phraseology of the Pharisee, when describing 
vaguely, and in general terms, what was to be the future 
conduct of His disciples. Zhe man who was misconducting 
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himself was to be treated first with expostulation, “ If thy 
brother trespass against thee, go show him his fault between 
thee and him alone: if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother.” That seemed perfectly in accordance with the 
Gospel morality, “but if he hear thee not, take with thee one 
or two more, that at the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established; and, if he refuse to hear 
them, tell it unto the Church.” Now, we are coming to some- 
thing of a more official character, indicative of the society to 
which all belong. Zhe Church is to be called in to exercise-a 
more imperative authority than could be exercised in the way of 
merely fraternal expostulation. But, if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and Publican. 
So there ts a limit to fraternal expostulation, after which the 
social organism is to come in, and bring the weight of its 
influence to bear upon the misdoer. And there are limits 
even to the Social action of the Church; the man who is 
recalcitrant to every sort of fraternal expostulation, and of the 
Social pressure of his fellow Christians at large, in the 
Christian society, is to be treated exactly as the Pharisees 
treated Publicans and Gentiles. Their very phraseology is 
used to indicate the treatment to which he is to be subjected. 
It is certainly startling to find that our Lord, who by precept 
and by example, condemned the separatism of the Pharisees, 
indicated the same sort of separatism for His own disciples in 
their dealings with their fellow men. 

You will remember that we have elsewhere in the writings 
of the New Testament a case in which this principle, laid 
down by the Lord, is applied. You will find it in the First 
Epistle of S. Paul to the Corinthians, in His description of 
the treatment which was to be accorded to the incestuous 
Corinthian—the man who had scandalised the Christian 
community ; the man who was living after a fashion that was 
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not only dishonourable to the name of Christ, but was regarded 
as indecent even by the heathen. How was he to be treated? 
The Christians of Corinth were told to have nothing whatever 
to do with him. But let us see exactly how St. Paul 
expressed his judgment. In the first instance, he had written 
to the Corinthians, telling them to keep no company with 
transgressors ; and it is quite clear that they had understood 
him in a broader sense than he intended. It was difficult for 
them to know how they were to order their lives in the City 
of Corinth, above all places in the world, if they were to adopt 
such a puritanical standard of social ethics. S. Paul there- 
fore wrote again to them: “I wrote unto you in an epistle 
not to company with fornicators: yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, or extor- 
tioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye needs go out of 
the world. But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner; with such an one no not to eat. For what 
have I to do to judge them also that are without? do 
not ye judge them that are within? But them that are 
without God judgeth.” The language is involved; the 
meaning is clear. The Christians of Corinth were a close 
community. They were to refuse any sort of intercourse, 
not merely the intercourse which is the life of the Christian 
society itself, but any sort of social intercourse—refusing 
even to eat—with one of themselves who had _ fallen 
into any of these gross sins. They were to treat him as an 
outcast. They were not to apply the same severe rule to the 
rest of their neighbours, to those who had made no profession 
of Christianity. If they were to do that, S. Paul tells them, 
they must go out of the world altogether; and they were not 
to go out of the world; they were to live in the world of 
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Corinth, mixing with the world of Corinth ; and influencing the 
worldly Corinthians, and not to judge with hypocritical severity 
the lapses from the Christian standard of virtue, which were, 


universal in that wealthy and luxurious city. Now, this l 


application by S. Paul of the Lord’s teaching about excom-- 
munication affords an admirable-commentary:~It- shows us, 
amongst other things, the exact difference between the excom- 
munication which the Lord requires, and the excommuni- 
tion which was practised by the Pharisees. The Pharisees 
held themselves aloof from the whole world. It was not with 
a fallen Pharisee that they refused to have intercourse. It was 
not with one of themselves who was a disgrace to their name ; 
not with one of themselves who was lowering their standard 
by his evil practices; it was with the whole world outside; 
and you may be quite sure, human nature being what it is, 
and a narrow close Society being what it always is, that in 
practice the Pharisaical judgment upon an unworthy Pharisee, 
an evil living Pharisee, was not nearly so harsh as the 
Pharisaical judgment upon Publicans and Gentiles. Their 
separatism was, in its essence, a formal separatism of those 
who were formally righteous from the whole rest of the world, 


and you will see that S. Paul exactly reverses the practice. HT 


S. Paul prided himself on being among the most select of the 
Pharisees. He knew their practices perfectly well; and was, 
perhaps, all the better able on that account to apply the new 
rule of separation, the Christian rule of excommunication. 
He could apply them the more severely, and with the sharper 
distinction from the Pharisaical abuse. S. Paul exactly 
reverses the practices of the Pharisees. The Christians of 
Corinth3 are not to hold themselves} puritanically aloof from 
the rest of the world; but they are to bring severe social 
judgment to bear upon one of their own number who, by his 
practice, is dishonouring their name; and, still worse, 
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lowering the standard which it was their function to uphold. 
flere, then, ts the principle of Christian excommunication: the 
purpose of it. The Christian Society is bound to keep itself 
pure. It exists to be the leaven in the world, leavening the 
whole lump. It exists to be the salt that is to keep the world 
sweet from corruption; and, if the salt has lost its savour, 
wherewithal shall it be salted? It is the bounden duty of 
the Christian Society to keep itself sweet, and clean, and 
wholesome, not in order that it may stand aloof in proud self- 
satisfaction, but, in order that it may influence the world 
about it; and bring the whole of human society into some 
approximation to the law of Christ. 

Now, if the Christian society is thus to keep itself pure, 
and sweet, and clean, the standard must be maintained where 
necessary by the process of exclusion; in no other way can 
the Church do the work which it is sent into the world to do. 
Therefore, there is nothing alien from the whole teaching of 
the Lord Jesus Christ in this one saying of Hisaabout the 
power, the duty, of excommunication. } The Church attempted 
to exercise that social function of excommunication, and organised 
the administration of discipline for that purpose; but for how 
long was it maintained? For how long did the application 
of the law of Christ, which S. Paul had indicated, hold its 
own in the Christian society? The question calls up sad 
memories of history; the worst of all the failures of the 
Church ; the worst of all the abuses which the history of the 
Church has to show; the abuse of this instrument of righteous- 
ness which excommunication was meant to be. It developed 
into a mere instrument of tyranny ; it was abused very often 
for merely personal interests of those who were appointed to 
wield the disciplinary powers of the Church. It is sometimes 
deplored that the Church has practically lost the power of 
excommunication, but what are we entitled to expect? 
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How should a power which has been abused, as this power has 
been abused, continue to exist? How should the righteous 
God, who rules the world, allow His own servants to retain 
in their hands a weapon which they have perverted to 
abominable tyranny? It is no wonder that the Church has 
lost the active exercise of the power of excommunication ! 
Pity it is; for what do we see in consequence? We see 
that the Church has ceased to be, and, to all appearances, 
has finally ceased to be the organised leaven, leavening 
human society. What follows then? Does it follow that the 
leavening process is to cease? No, for God fulfils Himself 
in many ways; and though the actual organisation of the 
Church has lost this power of excommunication, individual 
Christians have not lost it. Zdividual action ts a poor substt- 
tute for the corporate action of the whole Church; but, as wise 
men, we have to make the best of the circumstances which 
we find; and not mourn in useless grief for circumstances 
which have been lost. It is possible for Christian men, 
realising the purpose for which they are called to be 
Christians, the purpose of leavening the world of human 
society; it is possible, still, for individual Christians to do 
something, however imperfectly, in this fashion. 

It is possible for individual Christians to do something in 
the way of holding up the standard, strenuously refusing to 
mix with those calling themselves Christians who refuse to 
make an effort to attain that standard, and who, by so doing, 
lower the standard for others. Actual excommunication by 
the authority of the Church has ceased. But there is a 
lawful excommunication, a lawful exclusion, a holy puritanism 
which individual Christians may exercise. 

Only let this always be remembered, that what becomes an 
instrument of tyranny and oppression when used by the 
Church in its corporate capacity, is no less capable of be- 
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coming an instrument of oppression and tyranny if 
misused by the individual. We are not to suppose that 
the weapon becomes harmless and easy to use because 
it has fallen out of the hands of the society into the 
hands of the individual. The very contrary is the truth. 
There is more danger in the individual exercise of power 
than in the corporate exercise of power; and those who 
endeavour to set a standard of righteousness in dealings 
between man and man—those who endeavour te apply the 
law of Christ to such dealings—must be careful that they do 
not themselves pass into Pharisaical practices and tyrannies. 
But, on the other hand, because the weapon has its dangers 
in use, it is not to be neglected and allowed to rust in the 
scabbard. It is the duty, power, and privilege of Christian 
men to do something in the way of upholding the standard 
of righteousness. How shall it bedone? S. Paul’s principle 
is this: that you are not to sit in judgment on those without, 
though they may fall very far short of the standard that you 
are upholding. You are still to have dealings with them. It is 
those within; those who claim to be of the same standard 
as yourself—it is these whom you are to judge. ‘“ Do not 
you judge those who are within,” said S. Paul. And you can 
do it; you have the right to do it in your individual capacity 
when the corporate action fails. You are to judge those 
who are within, and that, put broadly, means those with 
whom you are called, by God’s providence, to work in any 
capacity. I am sure that we can safely apply this principle 
more widely than S. Paul applied it. It is not only that 
Christians, as Christians, are to judge Christians as Christians ; 
you have a right on the same principle to sit in judgment— 
most cautiously, even timidly, perhaps, for fear of that abuse 
of tyranny, but courageously, to sit in judgment on those 
with whom you are brought, by God’s providence, into any 
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intimate relationship; and, in that relationship, to insist on 
the observance of the law of righteousness. If that law be 
flagrantly disregarded, then refuse any further intercourse in 
that relationship. If you are in trade, you can refuse to 
trade with dishonest traders ; in the workshop you can refuse 
to share the practice of dishonest workers ; if it be in the 
Church, your own particular division of the Church, that 
small community which stands to you as the Church, you 
havea right, you have a duty, to insist upon the maintenance 
of the Christian standard therein. 

The Bishop of Worcester told us not long since that, above 
all things needed at this present time is, the establishment in 
every parish of a nucleus of men and women who insist 
upon the observance of the law of Christ ; who are not afraid 
of being called puritanical when they insist on the observance 
of that law, and refusing the right hand of fellowship to 
those who ignore it. The wholesome application of this 
principle of separation, this principle of exclusiveness, is the 
crying need of our times, in whatever walk of life you find 
yourselves ; and in every walk of life alike it can be applied. 
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7A1OVETOUSNESS ogo among those which the 
Church has called the Seven Deadly Sins. Now 
the Seven Deadly Sins must be understood to 
mean seven deadly tempers or attitudes of the mind, which 
are to be accounted deadly inasmuch as they produce in 
those who are subject to them ruinous and disastrous 
consequences. _A_covetous man is a person, who, because __ 


netics 


of this epositicy, is lable to” act in ways. that are wholly... 


g “the | law. 33 brotherly 


es and therefore. ‘to to perform acts which may properly be 
“described as sins of 2 deadly, that is mortal, kind. 

Let us, however, at the outset, try to define the meaning 
of the words “Covet” and “Covetousness.” We shall find 
that they convey practically the same sense, as well in the 
religious as in the common secular parlance of the day. 
In the New Testament the word “Covetousness”—with two 
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notable exceptions—is always used so as to imply some- 
thing radically wrong about the temper of mind it describes, 
and this is equally true of our common use of the word. 
If we describe a man as being covetous, it is quite certain 
that we always mean to imply something distinctly to his 
disadvantage. 

We may define Covetousness in its primary aspect as 
being a condition in which a man is possessed by an 
inordinate, overwhelming, and unscrupulous desire for 
something which he has not as yet obtained. We say 
“unscrupulous,” because it is certain, we feel, that Covetous- 
ness will not be scrupulous about the means it will adopt, 
or the road by which it will travel, in order to obtain the 
object of its overmastering desire. Again, it is impossible 
to think of Covetousness as being passive or quiescent; it 
always suggests to our minds the idea of strenuous and 
incessant effort towards its aim. 

The next question which one has to consider is, “With 
what does Covetousness concern itself?” No doubt, in the 
first instance, it concerns itself with money, and with those 
manifold and various material possessions and pleasures 
which money can procure. It concerns itself also with any 
object which may naturally inspire the desire of possession 
from a purely selfregarding point of view—as it is said, 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, nor his wife, 
nor his beast, nor anything that is his.” 

It not only does not exclude, but obviously suggests, the 
employment of unfair and illicit means in the pursuit of its 
object. It is implied that the ordinary barriers of decency, 
propriety, and honour may conceivably be entirely swept 
away by the overwhelming forces of the flow of this 
inordinate desire. 

The covetous person is willing, at any rate, to risk 
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honour and decency and the proper claims of brotherly 
love in order that he may attain his object. There is, in 
fact, no better illustration of the sin of Covetousness than 
is found in the treachery of Judas towards our Blessed Lord, 
though this, perhaps, is not commonly perceived. 

Judas was a person in whom the commercial instinct 
was developed to an abnormal and singular degree. His 
business aptitude naturally marked him out as the proper 
person to control the finances of the little company to which 
he belonged, as we are told he was a thief and kept the 
bag. In other places it is implied, if not categorically 
stated, that his indignation at what appeared to him a 
wasteful piece of extravagance arose not from any real 
solicitude for those poor on whom, as he said, the money 
might have been better spent, but from the fact that he 
was deprived of a peculiarly favourable opportunity of 
pilfering. This is the man, mean, sordid, and grasping, 
into whose nature this sin had entered so deeply that it 
was finally said of him, “one of you is a devil.” 

A man of this kind not only becomes himself incapable 
of any true self-sacrifice or spiritual living, but equally 
incapable of realising or appreciating these same qualities 
in others; and it is not difficult to understand how hard 
Judas found it to believe in our Lord’s apparent indifference 
to all worldly power and success, and how eagerly he would 
fasten upon the idea, which was common to all the other 
Apostles, of the foundation of an earthly kingdom in which 
Jesus should reign, and he and they together should hold 
prominent and lucrative posts. It was probably in the hope 
of realising this expectation that he first attached himself 
to, and so long continued in, the company and service of 
our Lord. 

In the third year of the ministry, and at Jerusalem, it 
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appeared to Judas that things had reached a crisis, and 
that it was necessary for some level-headed, intelligent 
person to interfere in order to secure the advantages for 
which he hoped. He therefore resolved to force our Lord’s 
hand, and, no doubt, was animated with a good hope of 
success by the spectacle of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. He decided that he would 
betray Him to the chief priests, and he argued that in doing 
so he would secure for himself in the first instance a certain 
definite, though small, pecuniary advantage; that it was 
highly improbable that our Lord would really allow Himself 
to be the victim of any serious disaster; and that He would 
be driven in the last resort, and in His own defence, to use 
His extraordinary powers, of the exercise of which Judas 
had been witness probably on many more occasions than 
those recorded in the Gospels, in order to secure his own 
safety, and at last to found “the Kingdom.” It seemed to 
him, on the one hand, that perhaps our Lord would never 
know who had been instrumental in bringing about the 
catastrophe, and his method of betrayal in the Garden 
goes to support this view. On the other hand, with the 
mean habit of a mean man, he may have thought that 
our Lord had some idea of his plan, and was not 
altogether unwilling that His hand should be forced. It 
is conceivable that the cryptic words of our Lord at the 
table when He said, “That thou doest, do quickly,” may 
have seemed to Judas to confirm this idea. 

At any rate, he was prepared, in order to secure the 
realisation of his worldly hopes, and, incidentally, for a small 
pecuniary advantage, to subject his Master to a very grave 
risk; and his real motive in acting thus, and deliberately 
imperilling the life and fortunes of One who had shown 
him nothing but kindness, consideration, and love, was 
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based upon Covetousness. This is the only theory which 
really explains the remorse of Judas when he realised of 
what a grievous error he had been guilty. Until he saw 
our Lord actually led away, an unresisting captive in the 
hands of the Temple police, and deserted by all His friends, 
he did not realise how hideously he had sinned for the 
sake of his own aggrandisement. Then, and then only, 
he saw his conduct in its true light. 

Now it is to this that Covetousness always impels a man 
who has fallen under its deadly spell. He sees quite clearly 
his own possible advantage; he is prepared to take very 
considerable risks in order to secure the object of his 
desire. Judas risked honour, and loyalty, and love, and 
the person and fortunes of his Master for his own temporal 
advantage; but, until the risk had realised itself in 
irremediable loss, he cheated himself successfully into the 
belief that perhaps there was not very much real danger 
after all. So, when the opportunity of enriching oneself 
offers, it happens again and again that a man is found 
to be willing to lay aside for the moment his allegiance 
to Christ, and to those principles of brotherly love, honour, 
and decency by which he acknowledges himself at other 
times to be bound. He will lie, take a mean advantage 
of another man’s ignorance or economic weakness, he will 
be guilty of that sharp practice which just eludes the grasp 
of the law of man, but which is in flat contradiction (and 
he knows it) to the law of God. 

‘Thus he will risk Christ, and with Him his own soul, in 
order to secure an immediate temporary advantage ; beguiling 
himself with the plausible excuse that this is only a temporary 
defection, and assuring himself that he will return to his 
allegiance to righteousness and truth and honour after he 
has secured his end. But this happens again and again, 
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and at last the man awakes to find himself to have fallen 
so completely a victim to the sin of Covetousness as to 
have alienated himself from light and truth, to have 
separated himself from the love of God in Christ, and to 
have lost irrecoverably all save the miserable price for which 
he has betrayed his trust and sold his soul. 

There is the more reason to emphasize this aspect of 
the sin, because it is not generally regarded in the world 
at large as a sin at all. The general principle which 
prevails in the world is precisely the opposite of that which 
our Lord enunciates in the text which stands at the head 
of this sermon. For the World is utterly and wholly 
convinced that it is just in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth that a man’s life really consists; and 
is therefore disposed to applaud the strenuous and pushful 
man who concentrates his whole abilities and power on 
the business of acquiring material possessions, and is 
inclined to look with exceedingly lenient eyes on the 
methods he may pursue, always provided they are crowned 
with some measure of success. It is not too much to say 
that there is a sort of tacit understanding that in the 
pursuit of wealth a man will be decidedly hampered and 
hindered by considerations such as those which are 
enunciated—for instance, in the Sermon on the Mount ; 
and that it is not reasonable to expect that any man can, 
in his commercial and business life, allow himself to be 
so hindered. 

Where Covetousness reigns it necessarily follows that 
brotherly love and charity must be in abeyance, and that 
a man will readily take advantage of the ignorance and 
economic (or other) weakness of his neighbour in order 
to secure his own advantage. Covetousness makes a man 
cruel, and cynically indifferent to the loss or suffering which 
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he may directly or indirectly bring upon others as he 
pursues the object of his greed. “He solaces himself, if 
conscience assails him, with the reflection that everybody 


, does the same thing, that he is no worse than others, 
that after all he is the victim of necessity, regrettable, 


perhaps, but still necessity, which, though it knows, can 


‘take no account of the laws of God. And there is, I 


‘think, no doubt that we may find here one of the reasons, 


‘and perhaps one of the principal reasons, why men do 


ans rAicTt 


‘not go to church. For there is, after all, a good deal 


of rough honesty in human nature, and as long as a man 
in his daily life admits and acts on the principle that 
every man should be for himself, he feels that it involves 
a monstrous dishonesty that he should make a_ public 
profession of the religion whose main principles in these 
matters are in flat contradiction to his daily conduct. 
Now Covetousness shows itself in all sorts of unexpected 
forms and ways. It is Covetousness, and not sport, which 
explains the extraordinary growth, especially among working 
people, of the vice of betting. It is really Covetousness 
which is the principal motive in every gambling transaction, 
whether on the Stock Exchange or at the bridge table. 
The man who bets and wins his bet does not care a straw 
whence the money comes, and is quite indifferent to any 
considerations of the suffering which may be entailed upon 
the loser. It is Covetousness which is responsible for 
the craze for cheap shopping, with all its attendant evils. 
To have made a bargain—in other words, to have got for 
your money more than your money’s worth—this is what 
fills the soul of the cheap shopper with unutterable satis- 
faction. To have bought for elevenpence three-farthings 
an article which is worth, or professes to be worth, half- 
a-crown, may be a masterly and splendid achievement, 
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but the purchaser never stops to think under what conditions 
such articles are produced, and is cynically indifferent to 
the injustice and wrong which may have been inflicted 
upon needy human nature in order that the bargain may 
be secured. It is the insatiable demand of the buyer for 
cheapness which is one of the main causes which intensify 
the competition among the workers, and which tend to 
force manufacturers to reduce wages to the lowest possible 
point. It is this demand for cheap articles which is mainly 
responsible for the indisputable fact that women are driven 
to eke out the scanty wages that it is possible for them to 
earn by making their little children work, to the ruin of their 
health, hour after hour when school is done; or themselves 
to resort to the wages of occasional prostitution, in order 
to keep body and soul together. 

But considerations such as these are not allowed to 
interfere between the covetousness of the cheap shopper 
and his bargain, and, even when his attention is called 
to them, the impression made is at the best only transient 
and fleeting, for Covetousness deadens the conscience and 
hardens the heart. 

And then, again, how often Covetousness blinds the eyes 
of people to the sense of their personal responsibility in the 
matter of the investment of their money. We live in an 
age of limited liability companies, which afford people the 
Opportunity of having the wealth of others at their own 
disposal, and of divesting themselves of any sense of moral 
responsibility or obligation in connection with it. The 
individual responsibility of the shareholder for the manner 
in which the resources of the company may be employed 
is altogether lost sight of in the greedy hunt for large 
dividends. The only question that is asked is whether 
the investment is a fairly secure one, and the dividend 
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sufficiently attractive. For the rest the average investor 
cares nothing. It is no business of his. If he attends 
the annual meeting of the company, it is only in order 
to be sure that his own interests are secure, never in order 
to satisfy himself that the modes of operation are honourable, 
that the object for which the company exists is useful and 
serviceable to the State, or that the wages and conditions 
under which the company controls its employees are humane 
and just. 

Covetousness blinds our eyes to such considerations as 
these, and we gaily put our money out to usury, and reap the 
benefit from the pernicious and dangerous traffic in drink 
—which is a more prolific cause of the crime and misery in 
our midst than perhaps any other—or from the dreary and 
horrible waste of human life which goes on year after year 
in the Gold Mines of the Rand. As long as the Crown Reef 
Mine pays a dividend of roo per cent., what does it matter 
to the shareholder that the average mortality among the 
Kaffirs working in the Mine ranges from 70 to 106 per 1,000 
per month per annum, and is twice as great as that of the 
regiments of the British Army while on active service during 
the three years of the Boer Campaign ? 

Yet surely every Christian is bound, before he invests his 
money, to recognise and act on his individual responsibility 
for the uses to which it may be put. One does not ask 
impossibilities ; but at least he must satisfy himself that the 
trade in which the Company is engaged is useful and not 
mischievous or dangerous, that the methods which it pursues 
are honest and straightforward, that the conditions imposed 
upon the labour employed, and the rate of wages paid, are 
regulated by the dictates of justice and humanity. 

Upon these considerations it is easy to see that on the one 
hand the corporate culpability of any society or company 
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of persons engaged in mischievous or useless trade, and 
under immoral conditions, represents really the sum of the 
Covetousness and wilful irresponsibility of the individual 
members of which the company is composed. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly difficult to convince the individual 
member of the company of his direct and personal responsi- 
bility for all that is done or left undone by the body to which 
he belongs. 

It will be seen then, that while Covetousness is the sin of 
the individual, the spirit of it may so spread from one to 
another, so infect human nature with its poison, so degrade 
moral standards of conduct, so diminish the general sense 
of moral responsibility, as to produce in great masses of 
humanity (even in nations) results of the most deplorable 
and most disgraceful character. It may happen, for instance, 
that a whole nation may be so filled with the spirit of greed, 
so blinded to all considerations of principle, and of the duty 
of man to mankind, as to be led to pursue the business of its 
own aggrandizement with cold-blooded and cynical indifference 
to the rights of man, and to all the demands of justice and 
equity. And when a nation repudiates, or ignores, its own 
public professions, and deliberately adopts a standard of 
conduct which falls below the moral standard by which it 
professes to be bound, either on grounds of expediency, or 
for the sake of gain, then it must be acknowledged that that 
nation is fallen into very grievous sin and spiritual peril. 

It is doubtful whether the English nation can afford, at the 
present moment, to disregard warnings of this nature. No 
one who examines with thoughtful care the conditions under 
which we have arranged to import Chinese Coolie labour 
into the Rand in order to increase, at the least possible cost 
to ourselves, the annual output of gold from the Mines, can 
fail to observe that they are such as to practically reduce the 
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unhappy victims of the Indenture to a state of servile 
dependence for the time being, such as is hardly distinguish- 
able from downright slavery. 

Our Covetousness on the one side meeting the Covetous- 
ness of a hoplessly demoralised proletariat on the other side, 
makes it possible for us to take an advantage of the other’s 
economic weakness, as disgraceful to ourselves as it must 
necessarily be degrading and demoralizing to the labour 
which we employ. To induce a man to sign away his liberty 
for a given term of years, to become the abject and helpless 
servant of the “Licensed importer” of Labour, in a land 
where he is deprived of all initiative, and of all the ordinary 
rights of citizenship—in other words, to inflict upon another 
hardships and degradation which our own code would forbid 
us to inflict upon the meanest and most miserable among 
ourselves—what is this but to repudiate our Christian 
profession ; and to act in the pursuit of our own aggrandize- 
ment in a manner which is flatly in defiance of those 
moral principles of equity and justice between man and 
man by which we admit ourselves to be really bound? 

- The warning of our Blessed Lord to men, to “take heed 
and beware of Covetousness,” is as much or more needed 
to-day, and among ourselves, as it was at the time when the 
words were spoken. And if there is one truth above all 
others which England and the nations of Europe need once 
more to begin to take to heart with some kind of practical faith, 
it is enshrined in those memorable words that follow, where 
it is said that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 


of the things which he possesseth,” 


Sermon XI. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


By. THE REV. E.G. FRY, D:D:; 


Head Master of Berkhamsted. 





S. LUKE ix. 54-56. 


«And when His disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did ? 


“But He turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. 


‘¢For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. And they went to another village.” 






@jaiI is not easy to find real tolerance; tolerance of 
} opinions not one’s own. There is, of course, more 
tolerance for some things now than of old; just as 
once there was tolerance of what we now condemn. There 
have always been, and still are, various kinds and spheres of 
intolerance. The State can be intolerant ; so can creeds and 
churches; so can political parties; so can social castes. 
There is the intolerance of organised communities and bodies ; 
but individuals, of course, can be intolerant too. 

The State was intolerant on principle in days like those of 
Socrates. To ancient states reform was innovation; the 
innovator endangered fundamentals, risked offence against 
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the gods. The State was especially intolerant of a new 
religion that claimed to be universal. The Roman Empire 
was bound to attack Christianity; its claim to universal 
homage was a direct challenge to all Roman state religion. 
Plato proposed to be intolerant in his model laws ; no shrines 
were to be allowed in private houses. In truth, persecution 
is in no sense characteristic merely of the religious spirit. 
Keenness will strengthen the intolerant tendency; but keen- 
ness to secure its own ends is not merely the mask of 
religion. 

It was, in fact, a long time before opinion in politics was 
found to do no harm. There are countries where such a 
thought is not common now. And where it is not common, 
there is always intolerance. We shall readily allow that 
religious, or Christian intolerance, is the worst form of 
intolerance ; it is so because the Christian spirit is against 
intolerance, and it is felt that it is so. There was no intoler- 
ance in Christianity until after Constantine. There was no 
intolerance in Christ: sternness there was indeed; but He 
never used His power against His enemies. It was not the 
Church that began to persecute. It was the State; the State 
desired one pattern ; and it was this tyrannical desire for one 
pattern that began the persecution in the Church. Yet at 
first the Church protested. S. Martin of Tours strove to 
save Priscillian from Maximus. But alas! intolerance is an 
infection that spreads. The swift method of power was so 
much stronger than the slow method of persuasion. Legal 
right outran spiritual influence. And so we pass from 
S. Martin to the Holy Inquisition; and the heart is hard. 
Yet it is quite untrue that Catholic intolerance is found, and 
Protestant intolerance in not found. Huss was burnt by 
Gerson’s influence; but More, despite the utopia, consented 
to the death of heretics. Luther, who proclaimed the law of 
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private judgment, raged against German peasants. Calvin 
burnt Servetus, and was congratulated by Melanchthon. 
Cromwell was ready to meddle with no Nonconformist 
conscience ; but put in force the law against the Mass and the 
Prayer-book. The settlers of Massachusetts, who fled for 
liberty to a strange shore, would only allow men to walk on a 
Sunday in a garden if they passed through it to worship ; and 
they slew witches. 

These cases are bad, just because the agents profess to be 
followers of the gentle and merciful Christ. But the old 
succession of State intolerance continues in modern politics. 
The Holy Synod of Russia crushes out dissent on political 
grounds; the Grand Orient of France refuses liberty of 
teaching to Catholic schools; the Orangemen of North 
Ireland will not hear of an University asked for by four-fifths 
of their countrymen. 

So, too, party organisation becomes intolerant. You must 
not be independent of your party whip. The very constituen- 
cies fall into line. The local caucus is whipped up against 
opinions which professed to be theirs last year. 

So, too, political intolerance spreads to the individual. The 
Radical farmer’s lease is not renewed; the Socialist foreman 
is quietly dropped ; the Conservative Wesleyan is isolated in 
the Free Church Council. The Rector who differs from his 
country neighbours needs to be a powerful person or to hold 
his tongue. When political excitement dies down, this is less 
the case; let it but grow hot, and intolerance will grow 
hot too. 

So again there is social intolerance. “Who is he?” not 
“What is he?” is the question asked. “ What is his family 
or possibly his income?” not “ What is his character?” 

This is much less true of the best in higher social rank ; 
but it is increasingly true of the smart set, who so often know 
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that their only chance of being considered born in the class to 
which they aspire is to mimic the worst points, even the 
slang and bad grammar, of the least desirable of their 
betters. 

How is all this to be altered ? 

By example, by persuasion, by courage. 

Let us ask ourselves, a little more in detail, what toleration 
is, and is not. ‘To take the latter first; toleration is not the 
putting up with things that do not particularly affect us. 
There are, to keen minds, plenty of things on which they do 
not happen to be keen. Enduring these peacefully is not 
really toleration. Nor is toleration the same thing as general 
indifference. There are men, for instance, who are said to be 
very tolerant and broad-minded as to what is taught for 
religion in schools. Some of these are simply indifferent ; 
that is not toleration. Toleration is the enduring with charity 
of what we do not like; of what we even oppose, but oppose 
only by argument and persuasion. It is the allowing freely 
of equal chances to opinions with which we do not agree. 
This kind of tolerance is really a Christian virtue; it is not 
indeed always recognised as such. I took up the other day 
one well-known manual of Christian Ethics, and could find 
nothing about tolerance in it. But the context from which 
the words of my text are taken show that our Lord taught 
tolerance to His disciples. Here were men who felt that they 
had power, and asked themselves why, in a good cause, they 
should not use it against religious and political enmity? This 
feeling obviously rests upon human nature. There is in 
human nature a desire to dominate. It is easy to find 
reasons that seem excellent to justify the act prompted by the 
desire, but the reasons are not the cause of the act; it is the 
desire to dominate that prompts the act. And this spirit of 
domination overrides the weak, the weak in will, or the 
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weak in circumstance; it also, by its very force, secures the 
submission or adhesion of the time-serving—those who always 
shout with the richest, or strongest, or largest crowd; and 
then it sets itself with the sympathy of its allies to dominate 
or crush out the independent, if it can ; and if it cannot, it will 
wait its opportunity. It is clear, as I have said before, that 
such a spirit may easily be assumed by, though it is in no 
way specially characteristic of, a nature that takes interest 
from whatever cause in religious questions. 

Let us, then, look out on modern life and see if there is 
intolerance there. It used to be thought and said that 
intolerance was usually the mark of a religious community, 
or of a nation where religion entered deeply into life. Now 
it is manifest that it is equally characteristic of an anti: 
religious policy; the real truth being that it is most often a 
mark of the natural fanaticism behind. In France at this 
moment there is no more intolerant policy than that of the 
Grand Orient of France, which is the base and inspiration of 
the Government policy. It is the very acme of intolerance to 
forbid freedom of teaching ; and there is no question that our 
children may live to see a practical veto on religious freedom 
there, if it can be done without civil war. The English news- 
papers who imagine that this policy is a kind of French 
progressive policy are quite ignorant of its causes and its 
effects. In England the policy of opposition to religious 
freedom takes on a quasi-religious garb. The most prominent, 
or perhaps I ought to say, the noisiest of the leaders who are 
prepared to deny to Churchmen or Roman Catholics their 
freedom of teaching, are quite ready to sketch out a diluted 
scheme which is only acceptable to themselves, establish and 
endow it, and compel their opponents to pay for its support. 
They are not in fact asking to be on equal terms; and I say 
this, while I hold strongly, and have recently aided in 
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publishing the opinion, that the Education Act can be 
amended, if all that is asked is equality. There need be no 
wish to prolong a dispute an hour; but it is impossible to feel 
confidence in certain speakers whose utterances have revealed 
an intolerance not equalled since the days of the Common- 
wealth. Far in the background of these twentieth century 
Westminster or Westbourne Grove divines, stand the men 
who sympathise with the Grand Orient of France. It is some- 
times imagined that the days of intolerance passed with the 
Inquisition ; it is forgotten that there can be an intolerance of 
the very subject of religion. 

This intolerance as to religion is acting in France through 
our modern parliamentary régime; it is largely political. 
And political intolerance, pure and simple, abounds. It is 
obviously a mere pretence, for instance, that the Conservative 
free-fooder is really to have his freedom unquestioned. 
Unless very great changes take place in the views of 
organised politics, he will have his freedom in exile. It is 
really incredible that such an attitude as one sees in private 
taken towards any opinion that baulks an eager political 
interest should still be possible in what was called phlegmatic 
England. Phlegmatic England! Why, the very type of the 
city man has altered in the last thirty years. Instead of the 
far happier, old-fashioned and slower moving member of a 
less anxious kind, you have an eager speculator, built on 
wires, or at times a mere manipulator of companies, with a 
board of directors, with titles, but with no business knowledge 
(a sine quad non in these cases). And the reason why 
tolerance is dying out of party politics is this: that such men 
as this draw into their circle the interests of the needy, and 
that so many possibilities of profit are at stake that the 
opponent who can see and speak must be sunk at once, as a 
cruiser might sink an enemy’s merchantman. Great political 
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causes, based on social and other needs, are all involved in 
this ceaseless chance of making or keeping money. Housing, 
the liquor question, land values, railway rates, Chinese 
labour—it all comes back to pelf; and the marionettes who 
do the speaking are but worked by the strings of the specula- 
tors. Do you expect tolerance in such an atmosphere? As 
well expect it shown to the abolitionist in Old Kentucky ; as 
well expect it shown to John the Baptist if he came to some 
modern Herod group of smart society at a week-end party. 

But the tolerance that is really indifference—there is enough 
of that. Tolerance of indefiniteness, of changes in the old 
simple discipline of life, of reversal of plain living; tolerance 
of a doubtful past, if only there be ample means and social 
standing; tolerance of disregard of religion—all this there is 
in many, because there is indifference to the opposite. 

Such a spirit is not the spirit of tolerance at all. And 
outside our own class—in what are called the working 
classes—there is a similar indifference to similar ideals. 
There is a peculiar spirit of personal jealousy often found 
amongst the workers. ‘Trades Union leaders, Co-operative 
Society secretaries, often suffer in this way. And the issue of 
this spirit is disunion. It issues also in the sweating of one 
working man by others ; men who are doing the organising 
work are underpaid, and there is even then a readiness at 
quarterly meetings to suggest that they are capitalists. Those 
of you who have influence amongst the working classes must 
help to persuade them to be tolerant of one another's talents; 
not envious of supposed undeserved priority. It is a serious 
thing to say, but it needs saying. 

Finally, ourselves. This little company; can we do any- 
thing? Yes, we can bear with opinions not ours ; we can be 
charitable to our religious opponents; we can trust to quiet 
argument rather than to ostracism; we can stand by the 
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weak; we can put the opposite case fairly ; we can give 
equal licence of spirit and action to our social inferiors. If 
we are journalists, we can avoid misinterpretation and mere 
partisanship—if we are masters, we can offer a generous ear 
to views we do not much like; we can guard against allow- 
ing our interests to dictate our politics or our public action. 
All this is part of the tolerant mind. Above all we can be 
humble and follow in the steps of Him Who suffered all 
contradiction, and has converted men’s hearts to Him, not by 
their repression, but by His own death. 


Sermon XII. 


VOTING AS~A=RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


By THE Rev. CANON HORSLEY, .a., 


Rector of S. Peter's, Walworth. 





S. MATTHEW xxii. 21, 


‘“‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 


HE Pharisees hated the Herodians—each represents 
441 an exaggerated difference and supposed antagonism 
between the Church and the world—but they make 
a temporary alliance for a combined deputation to Christ 
which shall present a double snare. If He answers favour- 
ably to the Herodians, then the Pharisees would call Him 
unpatriotic and ungodly ; if favourably to the Pharisees, the 
Herodians would arraign Him as a revolutionist. 

They practically say, as many shallow thinkers, “there are 
only two courses open, and He must take one.” 

He shews alternatives. As Mr. Gladstone said, “ There 
are always three courses.” As Canon Kingsley said, “No 
one is so right that his adversary is altogether in the wrong.” 

They used laudatory expressions concerning Him, which 


they did not believe, which yet unconsciously express an 
utter truth. 
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He unmasks them, and rightly names them hypocrites (de. 
those acting a part). And shews (1) that they must indeed 
do both; and yet afterwards they accused Him (a) of for- 
bidding to give tribute to Caesar, when He paid and they 
forbade; (4) of irreverence towards God’s Temple and 
Name. (2) While they asked if lawful to give (Side), He 
answered that it was not a matter of voluntary and unrequired 
gift, but a duty to render (amodidopt). 
© Would any maintain that religion lies apart from civic or 

* political life and duty? That a priest ceases to be a citizen; 
or that a Church is an unfitting place for exhortation 
concerning civic duties? 

“Such people betray the worst of themselves 
when saying businéss and religion don’t mix. Certainly not, 
when business—z.e. money making, making money anyhow 
without the restraint of religion in its acquisition, or its 
prompting in its use and distribution—is put instinctively 
first; when commercial morality is denied to be a necessity 
of commercial life, or considered to be of a very different 
kind to morality in other departments of human. thought and 
activity. But certainly yes, if religion is put first as a 
principle animating, guiding, restraining, business, which 
without it is only a form of strife, plunder, and aes 

Said Grier, “‘To fence off any department of human labour 
from the direct influence of His religion is a repudiation of 
His rightful claims as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
_He is, as He has ever been, the God of nations. The Son 
of God is also the Son of Man, and it is, I believe, just 
because His Church has not made her voice heard above the 
din and babel of conflicting interests and the war-cries of 
competing parties, and insisted that a Christian legislature 
should act upon Christian principles, that we are now face to 
face with social problems of a formidable and perplexing 
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nature. From these I see no escape unless all classes of the 
community can be persuaded that He is at the helm of 
affairs: Who has entreated, and still entreats, ‘Be ye holy, 
for I am holy,’” 

If then we obey His command, “ Render unto Caesar,” we 
shall not only admit that citizenship has its dutes, but shall 
discharge them ourselves and see that our representatives are 
the best we can find to carry out such as we ourselves cannot 
perform. 

If we obey the cognate and synchronous command 
“Render unto God,” we shall recognize that the duties 
of citizenship are fit matter for religion to mould and vivify. 

J" We want no air-tight compartments in which to keep 
‘separate our religious and our civic life, but desire rather 
the breath of life, which is the Spirit of God, to blow 
freely through every part of our life, BS to make stagnation 
in any form of our activity impossible. 

Take this thought with you in the Contempiason of London 
as it is, 

The problems presented by London’s huge aggregation of 
poverty and degradation—the over-crowded and insanitary 
condition of the dwellings of so many of the working popula- 
tion; the demoralising irregularity of their employment; the 
horrors of the sweating system; the drawbacks arising from 
the segregation of the rich and the poor; the lack of healthful 
recreation, beauty, or rest, in “the cities of the poor;” the 
ravages of drink, vice, and crime, among the poorly-fed, 
badly-housed, and casually-employed denizens of the 
slums ; the special difficulties connected with the transforma- 
tion of the wife and mother into a wage-earner, and the 
home into a workshop; above all, the squalor, coarseness, 
and neglect, which are destroying the character and intelli- 
gence of so many thousands of London’s children—all these, 
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it is felt, are subjects which no religiously-minded citizen dare 
not ignore, but which, amid the pressure of private duties, 
are apt to be overlooked. Apathy with regard to public 
affairs is indeed London’s greatest peril. Many well-inten- 
tioned citizens have hitherto confined their citizenship to 
paying the rates and obeying the law. At the present 
juncture, when so many hearts have been stirred by a new 
consciousness of London’s needs and potentialities, and when 
a great change in the local machinery of public administra- 
tion has taken place, it appears more than ever desirable to 
enlist, for London’s administrative problems, the sober 
judgment and active help of the ministers of religion and 
of all devoutly-minded people. 

New privileges and powers, and therefore new duties 
and responsibilities, were brought to us by the Parish 
Councils Act. 

(rt) Under the name of Parochial Electors myriads have 
been enfranchised. 

(2) That civic privileges and duties belong to citizenship 
and not to comparative wealth has been practically and 
forcibly taught by the abolition of all property qualifications 
for vestrymen and guardians. 

(3) By the abolition of all ex-officio and nominated guard- 
jans, and of all ex-officio chairmen of vestries, the honour due 
to position is vastly increased by it being directly conferred 
by the people, while the electors receive and will feel their 
responsibility and power by being able to appoint and to 
remove their head or chief representatives. 

(4) By the gift of voting by ballot, and still more the 
abolition of plural voting, men and women are encouraged 
to exercise and value their franchise to an extent that was 
impossible when the single vote of the many was swamped 
by the plural vote of the few, 
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The result has been—and will still more be—the decrease 
of idiocy (in the original meaning of the word) and of civic 
suicide by abstention from voting. 

Increased vital powers given to the electorate must mean 
an increased sense of the sacredness of civic and political 
life. 

Therefore men will be more careful, and even more prayer- 
ful, in their consideration as to 

(t) What manner of men are chosen as representatives. 
Intellectual power, or wealth, or position, or technical know- 
ledge, divorced from moral worth, is a cause of evil and 
wrong. From the House of Lords, unhappily, we cannot 
yet exclude those who are unworthy of respect, not even 
those who have disgraced themselves; from every other 
council or executive body we can exclude them, and we 
must. It is righteousness that exalteth a nation, in right- 
eousness must all imperial or local government proceed ; but 
righteousness cannot be promoted by men who in private 
life or business, in the acquisition or distribution of wealth, 
shew no regard for it themselves. 

We want men, according to the words of Lord Tennyson— 


‘‘Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with eternal God for power.” 


These are the men the nation wants in all elected bodies, 
and never more than now. Happy is the nation that hath 
its quiver full of them; it will be able to speak with its 
enemies in the gate, 

(2) What manner of means adopted to secure election— 

If we believe Political Morality to be not an extinct 
virtue nor an impracticable ideal, but as real, as necessary, 
as indispensable as domestic virtue or commercial fidelity. 
Then there is much in an election to sadden one, much to 
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combat. Mud will stick—dead wasps sting—exaggeration 
and half-truths, even open lies about opponents, mere desire 
of change (mobile vulgus), bribery, in extravagant promises, 
if not in cash as in venal Dover, personalities, and appeals to 
prejudice. 

Betterment in this will come if the Church teaches from 
her pulpits and by her actions, that eternal right must 
be preferred to expediency ; if she bids men appeal to 
reason and conscience, not to party, which is always a 
clumsy, often a miserable and fatal, way of government, 
if inevitable in Parliament, certainly not in local bodies. 

We can remember when the term vestryman was one ot 
reproach, We are coming rapidly to the time when the most 
honourable will regard the post of councillor as one of 
honour. ‘The steady growth of democracy and even of 
socialist feeling is shown in many of the acts and aims even 
of those who would disclaim the term. The mean and base 
openly say now that a seat on a local government body is 
useless to them—there is nothing to be made out of it. 
Those who are known to have their eyes undimmed and 
their hands unfettered by considerations of advantage to 
their trade or protection of their personal interests, say in 
cottage property, are now welcomed as candidates for office. 
No longer is Parliament regarded as practically belonging to 
the so-called aristocracy, nor vestries as the possession of the 
tradesman. Integrity, capacity, and zeal for the common 
weal, are becoming more recognised as the sole require- 
ments for office, and we are no longer required to consider 
the perfectly irrelevant matter of what is the rateable value 
of a candidate’s house. In the consideration of the rights 
and duties of our fellow-citizens we no longer divide them 
into ratepayers or non-ratepayers, for all rentpayers and all 
consumers are in fact ratepayers. Still less are we moved by 
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the considerations of whether a man is or is not what has 
been called a large ratepayer. While assessments are made 
on an equal basis, there is no ratepayer that is larger than 
another, and indeed those who have vaunted themselves as 
large, have often paid less than others, by the system of 
compounding and the allowance for often non-existent 
empties. 

“ Axes to grind,” “logs to roll,” must now remain outside 
our portals. With high motives and high ideals the quality 
of municipal work cannot be low. Much is now laid upon 
us; more will come in future if only vestries are true to their 
duties and responsibilities. The time is coming when the 
local bodies will be regarded as that House of Commons, 
and the London County Council as that House of Lords, 
that will most interest the citizens of London. Laws are 
made in Parliament—when it happens to mean business—but 
their application in matters that most directly and contin- 
uously affect the comfort, the health, and even the life of 
parishioners, rests with the municipal bodies, 

In the Name of the Son of Man let every son of man have, 
through right civic government by respected and trusted 
citizens, such elementary rights as a house instead of a den, 
a fair wage instead of a starvation pittance, hours of work 
that will leave some time for recreation and improvement, 
and conditions that will not sap energy or destroy health. 
=“Those who believe that God made the whole of man, and 
desire the health and salvation of all of him—his body as 
well as his spirit—must fight vigorously, patiently, and 
perseveringly against all things that make for ill-health and 
premature mortality, and must teach the sinfulness of causing 
er permitting, whether as tenants or landlords, insanitary 
conditions, We must find and fight the devil in dirt as well 
as in drink, in overcrowding as well as in underpaying, in 
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adulteration as well as in adultery. Thus, while as citizens 
rendering our dues to Caesar, doing our duty to the State or 
its microcosm the municipality or parish, we are simultan- 
eously and by the same act rendering to God the things that 
are God’s. All really godly, or godlike, men will remember 
that while they are neither mere ghosts themselves, nor 
teachers or guardians or representatives of pure ghosts, they 
have other duties and interests beside those that are spiritual. 
They will not indulge in the mockery of praying for health 
and weal-th without the persistent endeavour to obtain and 
retain these blessings. Prayer without effort or personal 
service or self-sacrifice is superstition, as effort without prayer 
is presumption. Using both, we “ Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
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THE SINS-~OF, GOOD. PEOPLE: 


By THE REv. CANON BEECHING, ™.a. 





S. LUKE xi. 2-4. 


‘And He said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father which art 
inheaven . . . forgive us our sins.” 


HE fact that our Saviour taught His chosen disciples 
this petition, “Forgive us our sins,” prevents the 
need for arguing the question, which has been a 
good deal argued in the history of Christianity, whether good 
people cam commit sin. Plainly, if they could not sin there 
would be no need for them to ask forgiveness. We are 
taught by S. John, in his first Epistle, that there is a sin not 
unto death; a sin, we may say, which is still the sin of a 
good man. And the fact is plain in the recorded history of 
our Lord’s own Apostles. One Apostle, in a panic of fear, 
denied with repeated oaths that he knew anything of his 
Master. We should all reckon that a great sin, but we should 
all say it was the sin of a good man, for we know how bitterly 
it was repented of. Another Apostle betrayed his Master’s 
hiding-place for a reward. Probably we should all speak of 
that as the sin of a bad man, although we know that it was 
followed by an agony of remorse. It may be well for us, 
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then, to reflect that in all probability Judas thought himself 
as good a man as Peter. He was a religious man with one 
weakness, an indifferent honesty and a love of money. This 
led him to appropriate for his own purposes small sums from 
the common fund, of which he was treasurer, and at last it 
suggested the act which has made his name a byword through 
the Christian centuries. His remorse makes it evident that 
he had not realised what he was doing till it was too late. 
The possibility that Christ could be condemned and executed 
had clearly not crossed his mind. He seems to have had 
faith enough in Him to believe that an arrest would force His 
hand and make Him declare Himself, and so the cause 
would prosper while he would himself be the better off. The 
two cases of Peter and Judas, then, are worth putting side by 
side to show us that although a good man may at some time, 
under great stress of temptation, sin grievously through 
weakness of will, and afterwards repent and be restored, yet 
if he allows himself in a fault until the habit is wrought into 
his character, it must at last destroy his goodness. A sin of 
will cannot long remain the sin of a good man. 


‘¢Oh ill for him who bettering not with time 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or seeming genial, venal fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still.” 


But I pass on to speak of sins, not of will but of ignorance. 
All sin springs from want of faith in God, and faith includes 
knowledge. The perfect sinlessness of our Lord’s human 
nature arose from the perfect union, both of mind and will, 
that bound Him to the Father. And so it must be with us. 
Our faith in God through Jesus Christ must be an agreement 
in mind as well as in will. We must learn what the will of 
God is, as well as submit our wills to it when it is known. 
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Every new revelation that we gain of God’s holiness and 
loving-kindness makes us realise with fresh contrition how far 
we at our best have fallen short of it. The cry of S. Peter, 
when his eyes were open to the majesty of his Master after 
the wonderful draught of fishes, “‘ Depart from me for Iam a 
sinful man, O Lord,” is a cry that should be familiar in the 
experience of all Christians, as they gain deeper and deeper 
insight into the nature of God, Whose children they are. Let 
me recall to you an instance or two from the Gospels of the 
way in which the Apostles sinned through ignorance of God’s 
mind and will formen. They will serve as a useful warning 
to us to be on our guard against mistaking our own selfish 
inclinations for the mind of Christ. 

I will not stop to speak of the wrangling of the Apostles 
about posts of honour and precedence. Our consciences have, 
I believe, in these nineteen centuries come to learn the lesson 
that rank in God’s kingdom goes by service; but we may 
note as an ever-recurring temptation to us all that appeal of 
the Twelve to Christ about the infirm woman, ‘Send her 
away, for she crieth after us;” and about the hungry 
multitude, “Send them away.” It is an instinct of the 
natural man in every one of us to say, “These people are 
hungry, or in trouble, or out of work; send them away, it is 
really no concern of ours.” To which selfish plea in every 
case our Master replies: “It is your concern; make it your 
concern; these are men and women made in My likeness; 
you are bound, therefore, as Christians, to consider their 
wants, and do for them the best you can. Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” The same 
inconsiderate temper reveals itself in the rebuke of the 
children who came to be blessed. I think we are familiar 
with that feeling also. “ All this talk about education being 
religious, what does it matter? There are so many matters 
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of serious importance waiting to be considered, and you 
block the way with this.” But Jesus said, “ Forbid them not 
to come to Me.” And He said also about the children 
perhaps the strongest thing He said in His whole ministry : 
“If anyone puts a stumbling-block in their path, it were 
better for him that a millstone should be hung round his neck, 
and he be drowned in the depths of the sea.” Then, again, 
there was the suggestion that fire should be called down on 
the heretical Samaritan village. We may perhaps have 
learned at last that God does not wish us to burn heretics ; 
but have we yet learned that it cannot be pleasing to God to 
treat them with scorn and insolence? Do we not sometimes 
act as though we thought that want of patience and justice 
and charity are fit allies in the cause of Him who said, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” These sins of ignorant selfishness, 
whether they take the form of ignoring claims upon our 
individual sympathy, or of ignoring the purpose of God that 
all should be saved, are a second type of the sins of good 
men. The great law of love, as expounded in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, lays it down with unmistakable 
emphasis that all whom we can help have a claim upon our 
help. 

But sins of ignorance are of many sorts. We find that the 
Apostles, while they recognised certain sins and certain 
virtues, yet needed instruction in the extent of both. They 
had to be taught the real depth of the virtue of forgiveness, 
the real depth of the sins of murder and adultery. That is a 
form of knowledge in which we all need to grow, for ignorance 
as to what Christ meant by forgiveness is sadly common, as 
also is ignorance as to what Christ meant by these ruinous 
sins. Take only one now for an example, that against which 
Christ uttered His most solemn warning, the sin of covetous- 
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ness, the sin of Judas. ‘Take heed,” said Christ, “and 
beware of covetousness.” Are we all taking heed against 
this most insidious of sins? When newspapers endeavour to 
extend their circulation by appealing to men’s covetousness, 
is there not cause to take heed? Police reports are full of 
stories of young men who have tried to win money by betting, 
and have stolen money to bet with. Other classes of society 
are infected with a sort of madness to win money at cards ; 
and one hears of gifts made to the Church by people who 
have had “a run of luck.” We see the same sin in the 
common demand for cheapness of goods below value, a 
demand which is blind to the loss that must somewhere 
answer to our gain. 

These are sins, then, to which we need our eyes opening 
before we can pray for forgiveness, and the only way to get 
our eyes open is to pray with all our powers of thought the 
petitions that precede the prayer for forgiveness : ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven. Give 
us our daily bread.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYABLE. 


By THE Rev. WILSON CARLILE, 
Hon, Sec. of the Church Army. 


OU will remember in the Acts of the Apostles the 
story of the impotent man—a type of the un- 
employable. Lame from his early childhood 
through no fault of his own, he was carried daily and placed 
at the expense of the State near the gate “ Beautiful.” What 
a contrast between the grandeur of the Church and the 
misery of this poor creature! F astening his eyes on S. Peter 
and S. John, he asked tor alms. They said in reply, “ Look 
on us.” 

The unemployed have a right to look to us Christians. 
The State machinery, workhouses, prisons and police, no 
doubt are all useful; but the real hope of the unemployed 
lies in the hands of the larger Christian Social Union, that 
Union of Christian people who realise that the help they can 
give cannot be given by Acts of Parliament. 

Other addresses you have had, I doubt not, have dealt 
with these subjects from a Social and Economic point of view. 
I point rather to Christian men and women, who, having one 
sacred panacea, try to get inside the “ will” of the man, to 
get inside the feet and ankle bones, and put new strength 
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and vigour into him. Personally, I think it is almost the 
only way by which the object can be achieved. Friends of 
mine, who are Agnostics, say: “Your superstition is a first 
rate thing for tramps and drunkards ; it will not suit me, but 
I think it is the only thing for them. Here is a guinea for 
you.” 

We may wish the Poor Law was better administered, 
and that the prisons were placed upon corrective rather than 
the present lines. We are hoping for better times, They 
are coming. The Prison Commissioners are fully alive to it. 
But it is to the help of the Church, of Christian men 
and Christian women engaged at the bottom sub-stratum 
of the unemployed problem, that we must look for strong 
help in this work. 

There are men—it is my fortune or misfortune to meet them— 
who never mean to do a day’s work, who have been brought 
up to think that work is a disgrace. They have come to our 
Labour Homes in various parts of England, and as soon as 
they find there is any work to do, they clear out. How are 
you to affect the mind of such a man? There are hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands who, by means of promiscuous 
charity, become absolutely unemployable. They will not do 
anything in the nature of work. You may send them to 
prison, to the workhouse ; but they will not work, 

The man may or may not be an inebriate, but he is 
beneath the ordinary class of individuals, Absolutely un- 
employable, and no factor in British society. 

He may be a criminal. There are two hundred thousand 
criminals released from gaol every year, to any of whom we 
offer four months’ solid work. Many of these men have got 
it into their bones that work is only for people who have got 
the superstition of work. For them who call themselves 
members of the honourable profession there is no hope. 
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Work to them is a degrading thing. So long as people help 
right and left in the streets, it is almost impossible to make the 
unemployed man employable, for the simple reason that he 
can do as well without work, in this shameful state of affairs. 
Were I to dress myself in rags, I believe I could make from 
five shillings to fifteen shillings per day by cadging for eight 
or ten hours. At present it does not pay many of the 
unemployed to work like other men. Many ladies and 
gentlemen, devoted to working men and women, do not now 
give money in the streets, but instead of that give them- 
selves. They feel that it is healthier and more likely to be 
useful if they go to a man and get into personal touch with 
him, and try to stop him in his wild career. 

I have one in my mind’s eye to-day. I carry his photograph 
about with me, and sometimes look at it for selfencourage- 
ment. He has never done any work for fourteen years, is 
always on the rates, in or out of gaol. He ran away from 
home fourteen years ago, and broke his father’s heart. When 
we found him he was unemployable, in rags and filth. So 
yverminous was he that it took us over six months to get the 
germs from under his skin. He was tramping about Oxford 
Street, a danger to the State. Accosted by a Christian man 
in the spirit of brotherhood, who said within himself, “This 
is not a man to whom I ought to give a sixpence; but he 
is my brother, and I ought to give him myself.” He induced 
that man to come to one of our Labour Homes, and the personal 
influence of the gentleman who met him in Oxford Street led 
him seriously to attempt work. The “ Father” and “ Mother” 
of the Home soon made him feel that they cared for him, and 
understood how, after fourteen years’ tramping in his deplorable 
condition, he needed sympathy rather than sneers, and the 
characteristic sympathy of members of Christ’s Church. 

Sympathy and tenderness did for that man what prisons 
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and police could not do; what workhouses and casual wards 
could not do; and herein lies the sovereign remedy for this 
terrible social problem. Every one here to-day can help 
them. These men and women are your brothers and 
sisters. Some have had an evil environment. Some are the 
victims of heredity. Some have grown up from their earliest 
days with the basest of examples before their eyes ; and each 
of them need what the impotent man at the “Beautiful” 
Gate needed—someone to look to—a man like S. Peter, 
with a big, kind, manly heart. One to whom you can look 
with real expectance of getting something that will help and 
be of use. 

“Corban” seems to be as terrible an evil to day as it 
was in New Testament times, when so much evil was wrought 
by the habit. 

There are one hundred and twenty Institutions about the 
country—Church Army Labour Homes—where people may 
be sent. Bring them yourselves. Keep the spirit of 
sympathy within you. 

The solution of these problems rest with the Church ot 
Christ. Believe that every Christian can help in the solution 
of this great problem. No State, no officialism, can be 
brought to bear effectually upon the people who constitute it. 
O that our Church knew the opportunity which lies next Her 
hand, without even going to seek to find it! Remember 
the Unemployable are outside the giz palaces destroying 
themselves. Go and talk to them. Don’t be afraid of them. 
They are afraid of you. Neither approach them as if you 
were a “Tec,” or even a Christian going to split upon 
them to the police. They are indeed far more afraid of 
you than you are of them. There is nothing like the love 
of God, as revealed in His Blessed Son, and the powerful 
help of the Holy Spirit, that can inspire a man with the will 
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You may think it impracticable, a waste of time, or mere 
sentiment, but I will give you a typical instance to prove the 
contrary. A man who has done eighteen years in prison 
out of his life of forty-two years. He never would work. 
His idea in life was to get into houses where money or 
jewellery was to be found; and for eighteen years he was 
one of the best known burglars to the officials at Scotland 
Yard. Nothing would induce him to do an honest day’s 
labour. Somebody, I cannot tell who it was, got hold of 
him, and he was brought to a Labour Home. One would 
have expected the very name to have frightened him away ; 
but though he came, he would not work. He would not 
chop sticks, or do a stroke of anything whatever. The 
poor “Father” and “ Mother” of the Labour Home (I am 
glad to say we have splendid men and women who have 
given up sometimes five pounds a week to work for thirty 
shillings a week for the unemployable) did not know what 
to do with him. The “Father” half made up his mind 
that the best course to adopt would be to turn the man 
out; but the “ Mother” said, “Will you let me have a try 
with him?” He was a strong, burly, broad-shouldered man. 
With a good deal of hesitation, the “Father” consented to 
the man being allowed to assist the cook in the kitchen, 
so that the “Mother” should have a chance of seeing him. 
He was put on to clean the pots and pans and scrub the 
floors, but he wouldn’t do either. He was noticed, however, 
to be often looking at a corner of the kitchen, where the baby 
lay in a little crib. The child was taken out and nursed. 
The fellow asked if he might nurse it. The baby was given 
to him. He stuck to it, and nursed it until it was time for 
the child to be put to bed for the night. Next morning he 
asked for the baby again, and the “Mother” said, ‘‘ No; not 
until you have cleaned the pots and pans and scrubbed the 
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floor.” Would you believe it? The poor fellow cleaned 
the pots and pans as they had rarely been done before. The 
floor was scrubbed as well as if the “ Mother” had done it 
herself. Then he got the baby. The burglar got hold of 
the baby and the baby got hold of the burglar. The man has 
ever since been a hard-working, industrious man. He earned 
money enough at coal heaving, a pretty heavy job, to enable 
him, with a little assistance from us, to emigrate to Canada. 
During his last six weeks in England he was one of the 
most industrious, not only earning his own living, but in 
his spare evenings visiting the low doss-houses, where his old 
pals used to go and count up their daily “takings,” trying to 
get them “hook and nail” to the foot of the Cross, where 
he had knelt himself. And what was the supreme instru- 
ment? A prison? No. A casual ward? No. Chopping 
sticks? No. But a new and yet an old force: a force that 
has come to us from the Holy Child. 
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GARDEN CITIES. 


By THE Rev. PERCY DEARMER, .aA., 


Vicar of S. Mary's, Primrose Hill, and Secretary of the London Branch 
of the Christian Social Union. 





COMMUNION SERVICE. 


‘¢' Thou shalt do no murder.”’ 


a\N the poorest parts of London the death-rate is twice 






as high as those which are open and less crowded. 
In St. George’s-in-the-East, for instance, the death- 
rate is 25 per 1,000, while in Hampstead it is only 12 per 1,000; 
yet even in Hampstead there is one poor quarter, and there the 
death-rate rises at once to 20. This wholesale slaughter goes 
on mostly among the little children. It is always sad enough 
when a little child dies. Eighteen out of every hundred of 
the well-to-do die before they are five years old. But amongst 
the children of the poor 55 per cent. die before five—more 
than one-half of the children that are born. Statistics are 
perhaps a small thing. But if it happened that a little one 
in your own family died from a preventable cause, it would 
be enough to give you a purpose for the whole of your life. 
Imagine, if you can, that this has happened to you. 

There are two boroughs close together in London— 
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Holborn, which is poor, and St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
which is rich. The population in each is about the same. 
In the poor borough, every year 600 more children die 
than in the rich borough. Can we imagine that? There 
is a statue now in the International Exhibition at the 
New Gallery, a statue by Bartholomé, of a mother bend- 
ing in despair, and holding in her arms a little baby 
dead. Would to God that statue could be set up in the 
middle of this London of ours, that men might be moved 
to realise what it means—this massacre of the innocents 
which goes on every year. 

When they survive, what happens to them? The result 
of the Royal Commission on Physical Training, issued last 
year, tells us that out of 12,292 recruits examined for the 
Regular Army, 3,900—nearly one-third—had to be rejected 
for diseases or defects. 

So much for the physical training of our monstrous 
modern cities. What the effect is upon morality, upon 
religion, upon all that touches life to noble ends, we know 
only too well; so well do we know it that we have become 
unconscious of it. As an acute American observer has 
lately said: “The people of England have come to look 
upon starvation and suffering, which they call distress, as 
part of the social order. Chronic starvation is looked upon 
as a matter of course. It is only when acute starvation 
makes its appearance upon a large scale that we think 
there is something unusual.” And the starvation of our 
cities is caused by this same question of overcrowding— 
caused by the rent question. In big cities like London 
it is almost impossible for a married man to live decently 
on less than thirty shillings a week, because of the rent 
he has to pay. 

So the cancer that is poisoning the blood of our nation 
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still goes on—the modern town with its endless rows of 
sordid, sunless streets—cut off from light and air, and sweet 
nature, fields and flowers, and hills and meadows,—cut off 
as never in the history of the world before (for from the 
slums of one hundred years ago one could get to the 
open fields in a few minutes’ walk) ; streets with only the 
public-houses and small music-halls for recreation. And in 
these streets our boys and girls grow up. And when they 
grow up we wonder that they do not come to church! Good 
God! Why should they come to church? Why should 
they, when they are brought up like that? 

Each year it goes on; each year a new town of some 
40,000 souls is added to London, and is built up in the same 
way as the old. The speculating jerry-builder makes his pile 
by defiling God’s earth. He gains, and the landowner gains, 
but every other inhabitant of London loses irretrievably. 

How could this slum growth be prevented? If the land 
around our great cities had been bought up while it had 
still only an agricultural value, and had then been planned 
out by the municipalities, all this would have been prevented. 
Is it too late now? No! not quite. 

Much might still be done by securing free land, which 
is still to be got for a reasonable price round our big towns. 

The only chance now is to plan model villages where 
the land is obtainable—Garden Cities, in fact. This will 
reduce, on the one hand, the mighty evil of rural de- 
population; and, on the other hand, it will destroy the 
slums. For it will draw men out of the overcrowded 
cities ; it will be the death-knell of the one-roomed home, 
which is the greatest enemy to God that exists on earth. 
This alone can destroy the slums, for no local authority can 
bear the cost of a clearance on a large scale. Millions 
have already been paid to the urban landlords, for town 
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land increases in its value from one hundred to one thousand- 
fold when it has been built upon. In Richmond 4 250,000 
per acre has been paid for street-widening. 

The Garden City can avoid this, and more. By drawing 
men out of the towns it can reduce the rent in the towns. 
Men will no longer pay ten shillings for two rooms in a 
back slum when they can get a whole cottage with six 
rooms in the country for six shillings and sixpence. These 
lower rents in the garden city will thus draw off the 
competition from the highly rented town tenements. The 
demand will no longer exceed the supply as at present, 
and thus the town rents will be decreased. 

Now let me tell you a little of my first experience of a 
garden city. Bournville is a village five miles from 
Birmingham, which owes its existence to the fact that the 
head of the firm of Cadbury’s happened to be a Christian, 
and all his life a Christian worker, For forty years he taught 
an adult class at Birmingham, and he, in this way, learned 


to know about the homes of the men who worked for him— 


an unusual situation. Thus he found that no less than 


200,000 people in Birmingham were living in courts, and 
that the death-rate in Birmingham was 21 per 1,000, 


almost 
as bad as St. George’s-in-the-East, 


(Let me go forward for 
a moment and say that in Bournville it is only 8.) He 


arrived at the conclusion that he ought to move his factory 
into the country. He was told that this would be the end 
of the firm of Cadbury. Nevertheless, he decided that it 
was the right thing to do, and he determined to do it. 
The result was that whereas there were 300 employees before 
the removal, there are now 3,500, so the venture of faith has 
been more than justified. He has proved that Christianity 
works quite well for those who have the courage to try it, 


and that the methods of the Minotaur are not at all essential 
for commercial success, 128 
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It is a great thing to show that our present miserable 
industrial conditions are not the necessary outcome of 
modern civilisation. We are constantly told that Christianity 
is all very well, but business is business. Well! Mr. Cadbury 
believed that business is all very well, but that Christianity 
is Christianity. He has shown that it is not even enlightened 
selfishness that keeps our factories in congested cities, where 
wealth accumulates and men decay, but mere stupidity. 
We have all known this in theory—that selfishness is the 
mother of stupidity—sheer, stupid shortsightedness. But 
Bournville is a fact. And a very great and lovely fact. 
I thought when I saw it two years ago it was the most 
Christian place in England, and I think so to-day, though 
I said my prayers this morning in one of the loveliest 
cathedrals in the country. Bournville is a village of 2,000 
inhabitants, where every cottage has six rooms, and every 
cottage has a bath, and every cottage a little garden, which 
is stocked before the house is let. So large, indeed, is the 
garden, and so beautifully designed are the houses, that 
the whole place looks like an earthly paradise. There are 
parks, and playgrounds for small children and playgrounds 
for big children, and clubs for boys and girls, and cricket 
grounds and lakes, and alms-houses for the old people. 
And the rent is from six shillings and sixpence to nine 
shillings a week, and from this must be deducted the garden 
produce, which averages at one shilling and elevenpence 
halfpenny per week, thus reducing the rent to four shillings 
and sixpence. (Now, in London for four shillings and 
sixpence you can get an underground cellar in a stinking 
back street, and that is as much as you can get.) And 
all this pays—at this rent, 

These ideal houses, where nothing is wanted, are made to 
pay. Mr, Cadbury and his sons haye set themselves to show 
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—not some dream possible only for millionaires—but to 
show that what they have done, every manufacturer can do 
on ordinary business lines. 

How strange, how very strange, and appalling, that no one 
else thought enough of his workpeople to make that venture 
of faith, In what a melancholy light does a simple work like 
that throw the rest of our industrial system. How amazing 
for us Londoners to think that the obscene and deadly empire 
of the jerry builder and the speculating landlord has not been 
challenged yet in one of these districts round London—one of 
these towns which are added every year by the efforts of pure 
uncontrolled selfishness. 

Well! a few other employers are now doing the same thing 
in England, Germany, America. 

There is a danger, however, in their efforts—the danger of 
paternalism in the future—a danger that the factory village 
might develop into a benevolent despotism, where men might 
not be allowed to have their own politics or religion, or to eat 
or drink what they liked—and despotism, however benevolent, 
is a bad thing. 

Therefore, we need an extension of this movement on a 
larger scale. First, through Societies of representative men, 
and then finally through the Municipality itself undertaking 
the task, which, indeed it ought to do, for if anything is the 
proper work of municipalities, if anything is the responsibility 
of the whole body of citizens, it is the task of providing 
decent homes and decent surroundings for the people. 

In some few directions municipalities have already made a 
beginning; but the most important movement, at present, is 
that of the Garden City Association. This Society owes its 
existence to a book by Mr. Ebenezer Howard, written six 
years ago, in which he suggested a scheme for building up 
lovely cities—garden cities—in the country side, where all 
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should have fair homes and healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. Thus he proposed to deal with the twin evils of the 
present day, the depopulation of the country and the over- 
crowding of the towns. 

The scheme looked like Utopia. 

Never before has so fair a vision been so quickly put in. 
the way of practical realisation. Never before has a dream 
shaped itself as a limited liability company in six years. The 
Garden City Association has been formed, with the support 
of leading men of all parties and denominations to carry out 
this work. 

An estate has been bought near Hitchin, 35 miles from 
London, of 4,000 acres, and a Garden City has been begun. 
It will contain a population of 30,000 people, and efforts are 
being made to find other estates in other places. The 
Admiralty is about to create a new town of 30,000 people at 
St. Margaret Hope, in Scotland, and perhaps the Government 
may be induced to buy the ground before it is altogether too 
late, and lay it out asa Garden City. If that one great 
opportunity which has occurred in Scotland is seized and not 
lost, every year little children will live and not die, and boys 
and girls will grow up decent and moral, who would, under 
the common conditions, have been degraded. There is also 
a scheme to set a Garden suburb on the further side of 
Hampstead Heath, and thus to save one of the few 
remaining decent parts of London where God is still in 
possession. 

Here let me conclude what has been a very concrete 
address. I think, sometimes, concrete things are rather 
useful in the pulpit. We preachers are tempted to say so 
much that is vague. We Christians are so deplorably misty 
in our idea of practical Christianity. We are so often told to 
be good, to be good; but the only points upon which we 
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acquire practical and definite information is how to be 
wicked. We are amateurs in religion, and only efficient in 
money-making. 

It is well for us to realise that in one very practicable, 
and yet ideal way, the most vital of all social problems 
is being dealt with. For the housing problem is the most 
vital ; it means the health of millions; it means the happiness 
of millions; it means the very life of hundreds of thousands 
of poor little children; it means decency ; it means morality ; 
it means temperance; it means civilisation; and it means far 
jmore than we yet realise—it means religion. 

Every Christian who would love his neighbour as himself; 
every Christian who would do to others as he would wish that 
others should do to him; every Christian who longs to make 
life more tolerable for those, his most unfortunate brethren, 
of whom there are more than a million in London, and more 
than eight millions in the coyntry my 
who cares, must care about his My brothers, we must 
throw ourselves into it. We must convert our careless and 
indifferent friends, who are indifferent because they are 
ignorant ; and we must repent ourselves—this Lent if never 
before—of our criminal indifference, which makes us share in 
the murder that goes on year by year—a slaughter compared 
with which the worst campaigns of the most deadly wars are 
merciful ; and we must work for the creation, in this very 
practical way, by private bodies, and most of all by public 
bodies, of cities all over England, where men can live as 


God wills that they should live—God who put man into a 
Garden, 






eépfevery Christian 
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SUCCESS IN FAILURE. 


By tHe Rey. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, ™a.,, 


Vicar of S. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of S. Paul’s Cathedral. 





S. MATTHEW %irv-biz  XX- io, 


‘¢ The last shall be first, and the first last.” 






S4UCH was our Lord’s now familiar but then very 
(Suwy}| startling announcement. You will observe, my 
brethren, that here to be “ first” is another 
expression for being successful in the eyes of men, and 
that to be “last” is to be stamped as what we should call “a 
failure.” It is therefore very distinctly implied for us that some 
day there will be a great reversal of human judgment as to 
what really constitutes success and what is rightly called 
failure; and, further, it is evident that our Lord means to 
advise us to take great heed lest we be influenced by a 
common though erroneous estimate—“ the last, first!” A 
very startling reversion this! pointing to success in failure. 
Then, I should ask you to notice that this statement by our 
Lord was made after S. Peter had been inquiring as to what 
they should have who had “ forsaken all and followed Him.” 
Then it was that our Lord uttered this solemn warning, and 
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we find that these words really contain the pith of His 
answer. The Apostles who asked the question—Who 
should be greatest?—and who therefore had very clearly 
before them the thought of Success and Failure in the 
Kingdom of Heaven had, so far as the world was concerned, 
done an extraordinarily stupid thing. One in their day had 
risen up among men Who was recognised as having a 
marvellous Personality and to Whom such trust was given 
that certain of their number had left a// that they might 
follow Him. It is obvious that this following of Him 
actually precluded them from discharging the duties of 
landed proprietors, or from following systematically any 
trade, or from carrying forward any worldly business. So 
they had, it would seem, made a common purse, and placed 
all they had in a common stock; this had been their action, 
and upon it they now asked the judgment of our Lord. 
For they had discovered that. this sacrifice was neither 
more or less than was expected of them, on account of the 
great trust now put into their hands; and they on their 
part were not unwilling to make the venture, although they 
were somewhat anxious about results. Thus they had 
become in a very real sense Christian Socialists—Christian 
Socialists in a sense that is not ours as a Society, for we take 
no vow of poverty. 

Apparently, the Apostles had a common bag, as we have 
noticed already ; and it is noteworthy that it was Judas who 
carried it—I say that this detail is noteworthy, because I 
think that it is worthy of our notice that great professions and 
ostentatious devotion to the interests of others do not always 
mean that a man is personally altruistic ; and so the history 
contains in itself a warning. The professional agitator— 
whose object is himself, and what he can make out of the 
passions or philanthropy of other people—is likely to be a 
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recognised element in all movements, however worthy, in the 
direction of Social Reform. There was a Judas among these 
first Christian Socialists, and 4e had managed to obtain 
possession of “the bag”—the bag that provided the daily 
nourishment and out of which the poor community found 
means to relieve the destitute. 

We must notice further that the precept to which S. Peter 
alluded “ to leave all and follow” apparently was not even at 
that time an universal rule for Christians.* If men undertook 
the missionary, or the Apostolic, work of the Church, it was 
almost of necessity laid upon them. It was the rule for those 
who were called to a special position and special work, but 
for those only; for it has been well said that if a Christianised 
world were to be called upon to leave all, and sell all that it 
had, there would be none to buy, and if none were occupied 
with the ordinary industries of life there would be none to 
sell, so that mankind would quickly perish for lack of food 
and clothing! It seems, indeed, that the earliest Christians of 
the Church of Jerusalem were strongly moved by the 
example of those who were called thus to follow, and in their 
first enthusiasm they did attempt a “Christian Socialism ” of 
holding their goods in common; but with the result that in 
Greece and elsewhere collections had to be made for the 
“poor saints that are at Jerusalem,” and the attempt was 
discontinued as inadvisable. $. Timothy, as a bishop, was 
told to charge them who were 7ich in this world to be ready 
to give and to be willing to distribute; so that evidently the 
“rich” had not been bidden or expected to sell all that they 
had, or to cease to possess property. Even at Jerusalem 
community of goods soon ceased to be enforced, although S. 
Barnabas “having land sold it, and brought the money and 
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laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” He probably took this step as 
regarding himself called to the missionary work of the 
Church ; for when Ananias brought part of the price and 
“laid it down at the Apostles’ feet” S. Peter showed plainly 
that renunciation of property was a purely voluntary action, 
not a condition of reception into the Christian Community: 
“Whiles it remained was it not thine own?”—that is, the 
property of Ananias had been at his own disposal. 

As I have said, then, the truth seems to be that for those 
not called to the missionary work of the Church the vow of 
poverty was not a rule, and the probable meaning of the 
history of the young man bidden to sell all that he had, was 
that he was called to the distinctive work of the Christian 
Missionary. Alas!—as you know—before Aim then there 
rose up the vision of a changed position, and he went away 
“sorrowful, for he had great possessions ”—sorrowful to go, 
yet he went. He was one of the world’s “fyst;” and he 
was bidden to be among the world’s Zas¢, He was told to be 
a “failure,” and he could not vise to the position and accept 
his “high calling.” He went away— went,” and went 
whither? What shall we say of the “failure” or the 
“success” of that young man ? 

Surely, I know your answer? Contrast him with such a 
man as S. Peter, or S. Paul, or S. John—with those who did 
part with all, with men who were “fools” for Christ’s sake— 
and I know to whom you would ascribe the title of successful 
man, and over whom you would write the grim word Failure ; 
you may even take the world’s judgment wow / Many would 
not have written it so then; but there has been a strange 
reversal of the world’s opinion. 

From these instances of early Church history, let us return 
to the Founder of the Church. Come with me for a moment 
to the Mount of the Ascension; there, as you have often 
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done, figure to yourselves our Lord ascending in all His 
glory. See Him on His triumphant entry into the clouds 
that “received Him out of their sight ;” see the Son of God 
before many witnesses giving His final answer to the taunt, 
“Come down from the Cross,” which had stamped Him in 
the eyes of the world as a failure. Can you not also picture 
some at Bethany, whose hearts had failed them as they had 
stood before the Cross, when they had regarded their faith 
as something of the past, for they had “trusted that it had 
been He which should have redeemed Israel”—cannot you, I 
say, imagine such as they, when beholding the Glory of 
the Ascension, crying out in the words of their own great 
Prophet: “ We did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted ?” 

They had esteemed Him as a failure. Christianity, at least 
to those on Calvary, was no “ success ;” and yet, brethren, we 
may concede that such an estimate of “First” and “ Last” 
was not altogether unnatural—I suppose that you and I 
would have concurred in their opinion? for it is often 
difficult to discern success in failure. Present success is 
the test by which mankind for the most part measures out its 
praise—neither is the principle wholly wrong; this conception 
of failure is too universal and too natural to be thoughtlessly 
dismissed—we may be sure of that, although we have 
considered two instances of conspicuous want of insight in 
its application. In the abstract, want of success involves an 
error of judgment. The opinion of the world concerns itself 
with the things of the world (and does not go beyond them) ; 
therefore, however heavily that judgment may press upon 
individuals—aye ! upon the noblest of our race—the test is 
often just. It is frequently true that whereinsoever we have 
failed, we have made mistakes; we have miscalculated, 
mismanaged ; we have been too hasty or too slow: the world 
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with keen though often superficial criticism is not always 
wrong in taking our success as a test of worth. 

And yet again, my brethren, if we go back to the great 
Example on Whom I asked you to dwell with me for a few 
moments, it was not true of our Lord that He made mistakes. 
The world was mistaken; it was the world that was unjust ; 
it was the world that was unfair, unmerciful, pitiless. But it 
was the natural judgment of a world that cannot regard 
failure in any other aspect than that of punishment—“ We 
did esteem Him . . . smitten of God.” 

Brethren, if Christian Socialism means anything, it means 
this: that we think that God has helped us, in that He has 
taught us to see a little more clearly than some do what 
constitutes in His sight swccess and what constitutes in His 
sight failure. We think that we know something about this, 
and so we wish, if we can, to help others also, to know the 
essential significance of “first” and “ast.” It means that 
we are learning, and, as we hope, helping others to learn, 
teaching others if we can, still more and more, not to take as 
their measure the judgment of this world ; but rather to give 
weight to His statement Who has told us that there will surely 
be this huge reversal. The time that I may keep you is 
short ; but let me emphasize three points. 

‘bh. In the world’s “success,” the acquisition of wealth is 
often accepted as the greatest test of what a man is worth. 

“Rem, rem, guocungue modo rem !” is the world’s motto. 

And yet how often a man’s success in this direction means 
deviation from uprightness and the destruction of the whole 
spirit of charity; we see—alas! how often—that the acquisi- 
tion of wealth lowers and degrades a soul; that wealth is 
gained by those cruelties which we as a Society are striving 
to exterminate. We recognise the confirmation of the truth, 
so awful for some, that “where our treasure ts there will 
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our heart be also.’ To grovel in auriferous mire—is that 
success or failure ? 

WW. Again, success 75 a power, and yet how rarely can the 
ambitious man be unselfish? Generally, his ambition is not to 
promote the good of others but rather to attain his own ends 
at their expense; seldom can such as he be honest! Asa 
rule, does not he rather sacrifice principle, character, convic- 
tions, truthfulness, even what the world deems honour ; and 
shall such ambition, hereafter, when brought before the 
Judge of quick and dead, be proclaimed success or failure? 

“MI. Once more, is pleasure success? I mean that 
pleasure which intoxicates the soul, which prevents all serious 
recollection, which makes light of sin, which arrests obedience 
to Christ, which gratifies our love of ease, and our self- 
indulgence? I mean even the pleasure which leaves us, 
perhaps, not far from the kingdom of God, but nevertheless 
leaves us only there: is that success ? 

On the other hand, are there not men over whose lives the 
world writes failure, as it mocks their self-denial—even as 
they mocked our great Master when they proclaimed Him 
King of the Jews—or wilfully misinterpreted His cry in the 
agony of His thirst. It has often been pointed out that when 
Christ Jesus wrought miracles men said that He was in 
league with Satan; that when He declared the truth of His 
Divine nature He was accused of blasphemy ; that when He 
asserted His Kingly dignity they said He was opposed to 
Caesar ; that when He went to the marriage-feast they said 
He was a glutton; that when He fasted they said He had a 
devil; that though He was a perfect man they crucified 
Him. Is there not enough in ¢/zs to make us see that the 
«“ First” may be “Last” and the “ Last” “First” ; and the 
world’s judgment wrong? Aye, and is there not enough to 
make the world itself pause and consider whether its decision 
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may not be modified by the application of some higher 
principle than that which it calls success; some higher 
standard than wealth; some law more perfect than its own; 
and enough to make it wonder whether it is, after all, the 
final Court of Appeal? 

At least, my brethren, I do ask you to consider this: 
whether by the Grace of God, we cannot recognise, even 
more distinctly than as yet we do, that worldly success as 
judged by most men is almost always Christian failure, and 
therefore that we should be willing to be “ failures,” to make 
our effort, cost what it may, on the higher plane, rather than 
to guide our lives by the approbation of the world. 

Brothers of the Christian Social Union, may we be found 
among those who not only have—what I have given you 
credit for—an eye to discern the right, but a heart to love ics 
a power not only to perceive what is true, but courage to be 
men who, thus perceiving it, cannot but proclaim it—though 
to our earthly disadvantage. So shall we be among those 
who are prepared to go forward, and to do our duty fear- 
lessly ; speaking out when our Lord calls us ; to confess Him 
before men even in the face of a world’s misjudgment. So 
and only so shall we be numbered among those who knowing 
what is right proclaim it; and who are content to have their 
cause derided or despised, for a time ; because we know that 
some day there will be the great reversal of human judgment ; 
because we have learnt to detect that there is often success in 
failure ; and because we do believe that— 


‘* there is room in Heaven 
For those who have nobly failed on earth,” 
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Vicar of S. Mark’s, Leicester. 


S. MATTHEW v. 5. 


‘‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 


WzadUR Lord blesses the unblest; He reverses the 
benedictions of the world. The meek, the gentle, 
hee} ond the mild—they were ignored, our Lord extols 
them ; they were despised, He exalts them. He justifies the 
prophetic song, “He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek.” 

Who then are the meek, and what is meekness? As 
“poor in spirit” does not mean the feeble in spirit, but 
those strong souls who are able to live detached in 
heart and mind from material riches, so meekness does not 
mean timidity, but faith! Too many men still think of 
meekness as something poor, feeble, timid, and rather stupid. 
Such is still the popular conception of “the meek.” Though 
in theory we apprize meekness highly, in practice we despise 
it, 

And if meekness were the stupid and feeble thing which 
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we suppose, we might properly despise it. But is this 
meekness? Is this the thing to which our Lord gives His 
benediction ? 

His own character is the answer. Jesus Christ is both 
passive and militant, gentle and strong. Over His cradle 
angels sing, “ Peace on earth to men of goodwill,” yet He 
never knew peace on earth, and Himself said, “ I came not to 
send peace but a sword.” He is meek and lowly of heart, yet 
He takes a whip of cords and drives out of the Temple those who 
bought and sold therein. He yields to the touch of a poor 
woman on the hem of His garment, yet He stands adamantine 
before the attack of Pharisee and Scribe! He waits silent 
and still before Herod the King, but turns the fierceness of 
His wrath upon His friend— Get thee behind Me, Satan! 
His lips utter the counsel, “Be ye harmless as doves,” only 
to add, “and wise as serpents!” He chose Nathanael, in 
whom there is no guile, but he calls also James and John, 
the sons of Thunder. His body, the Church, is His bride, but 
she is also “militant here in earth.” Even while in one 
hymn we appeal to Him as “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
in another we proclaim of Him “the Son of God goes forth 
to war.” 

The fact is, we have, in regard to meekness, corrupted our 
understanding of the intention of our Lord. 

Meekness does not mean timidity, but discipline of the inner 
life. It means the restraint of self-will and of self-assertion. 
It means humility towards God and patience towards men. 
It means that he who would conquer the world must first 
conquer himself. Meekness is opposed not to strength and 
courage, but to arrogance and pride ; not to shrewdness, but 
to vanity; not to self-esteem, but to self-assertion; not to 
enthusiasm, but to impatience. Spiritually it means willing- 
ness to suffer for the truth’s sake, so that rather than curse 
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God for ill, we pray, “nevertheless, not our will but Thine be 
done.” Ethically it means self-control, gentleness for anger, 
patience for impetuosity, endurance for retaliation. Practi- 
cally it issues in obedience to lawful authority, in submission 
to spiritual pastors and masters, in lowliness and reverence to 
all our “betters”—people better than ourselves. The meek 
man is not he who will not war against wrong, but he who, 
having done so, is willing, for Christ’s sake, to suffer for it. 
The meek man reviled, revileth not again; but keeping 
steadily to what is good, committeth himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously. The meek man is not scrupulous about 
his own rights, but is very scrupulous about the rights of 
others. For himself, the meek man is patient, long suffering, 
and of great goodness. Thus the life of the meek man is 
rooted in the life of God, and therefore he is—Blessed. 

II. To this type of character is attached the extraordinary 
promise that ‘they shall inherit the earth,” a promise which 
seems to defy all experience. 

The difficulty is immense, and cannot be solved by any 
subterfuge, however pious. Seeing the world all-powerful 
and apparently supreme, seeing the meek always at a dis- 
advantage, Christians have hastily concluded that “the 
earth” does not mean the earth, but something else. 

Cornelius & Lapide, in his great commentary, exclaims, 
“But what earth does He mean?” St. Augustine and St. 
Chrysostom had, long before, dealt with the passage, and had 
said that “the meek often possess their own firmly and 
quietly,” or, if not, “the whole world is the poor man’s 
country.” But Cornelius rightly argues that this is neither full 
nor adequate. He adds that, in his opinion, “‘ the earth” 
means the new earth, wherein all things are to be subjected 
unto Christ, after judgment. St. Jerome, St. Basil, and St. 
Cyril say that by earth, in this passage, we are to understand 
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heaven. In other words, these ancient and pious fathers get 
over the difficulty by implying that Christ did not mean what 
He said. 

If our Lord said “the earth,” is it not irreverent to suggest 
that He did not mean the earth? Because the promise 
involves a difficulty, shall we therefore give up the promise? 

III. The fact is that this Beatitude has not merely a 
personal but a social application. The Beatitude is an ideal 
of the Kingdom of God, and goes far beyond mere individual 
experience. Our Lord knew, as we know, that in myriads of 
cases the meek are scorned, oppressed, despoiled. But He 
looks far beyond the present distress to the coming remedy. 
He blesses the unblest ; but He also prophesies. He unveils 
and reveals the future when this Christ-like type of character 
shall come to its own and inherit the earth. He knew that 
without this character the world would be far worse than 
actually it is. The gladiatorial elements would absorb all 
else. Our Lord knew that the meek, even now, “save the 
situation.” They consecrate the present, and hold the 
promise of the future. In His eyes, therefore, the meek man 
is not the feeble, but the strong man—God’s strong man. 

The Kingdoms of this world are potent and alluring. In 
all their spheres “might is right.” In politics, industry, and 
society at large the world-tendency is not to justice, but 
expediency ; not to honesty, but to cleverness ; not to God, but 
Mammon. Now, in such a world, as we know, the unscrupu- 
lous and cowardly go with the tendency ; they pursue the line 
of least resistance, Their very name proves it, We call 
them “worldly men,” “men of the world.” They get on, 
they succeed, they triumph, by the skilful and persistent 
accommodation of their policy to this world’s desires and 
aims, But these men are, in God’s sight, not the strong but 
the weak! In the midst of such a world, the meek are the 
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only truly strong. They make sacrifices for truth and honour, 
and they bear patiently the evils their restraint surely brings 
upon them. They resist the claims of self-aggrandisement, 
the temptations of this world. They will not barter their souls 
for a fortune, nor break their troth for fame or money, for to 
them “this earth is not a stage of self-assertion, but an 
inheritance which they have received from the Father.” 

In common life this type of character is at grave disadvan- 
tage from the worldly point of view, especially in lower stages 
of the world’s development. The world makes no place or 
provision for such people. It is hard upon them. But it 
was harder still in the generations that are past. The era of 
physical force was disastrous to them. They were persecuted 
and martyred in their thousands. In rough and warlike 
times no place for them was found. In medieval times they 
flourished only within the shelter of the Church. In the 
society of Jesus Christ lay their only chance of peace. 

In our day, ruled by commerce and its competition, the 
meek—z.e, the non-assertive, the least pushing, the most 
scrupulous—have suffered terrible disadvantage. The inheri- 
tance of the earth is not for them, but for the eager, the 
powerful, the grasping, the unscrupulous. 

There is, in fact, conflict between this type of character and 
the environment of the world. We all recognise, if we do not 
imitate, the purity and sweetness, the nobility and charm of 
the character we have defined, and which Christ blesses. 
Yet we clearly see that, so far from possessing the earth, they 
are continually displaced, unfitted by their very virtues for 
the assumption of worldly power. 

IV. Now, unless we are to dismiss our Lord’s promise as 
absurd, we must face the only thinkable solution, The 
possession of the earth can come to this type of character in 
one of two ways only—either (1) by the assimilation of this 
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character to the world, or (2) by the assimilation of the world to 
this character. The former we must reject as too horrible to 
contemplate or believe. It would be a denial of God and of 
His government. It would be essential atheism. That this 
character should slowly but surely become annihilated, by the 
reign of a callous competition and brute force, would reduce 
the world to hell. Yet this is but the logical and inevitable 
conclusion, unless we accept the alternative, viz., that this 
type of character is to be preserved and endowed by the 
gradual transformation of the world, and its assimilation of 
the ideals of Christ. 

This is, precisely, the contention of the Church. It is for this 
that Christ sets up His Kingdom in the world, that the world 
may gradually be shaped and fashioned after His likeness, 
so that the meek may come by their own. 

This, we may be ‘told, is impossible ; for it is opposed to 
the very facts of the struggle for existence. But the term 
“impossible” is unknown in the language of faith. With God 
all things are possible. Moreover, so many “impossibilities” 
have been realised, that the argument “impossible” is now 
generally recognised as weak. It is, moreover, a begging of 
the question. Who says it is “impossible”? Again, there 
lurks under the cry “impossible,” the colossal assumption 
that there is an absolute permanence about what ts; that, in 
a word, the Present is the Eternal. Whereas what 1s, is only 
the present, and there is but one Eternal, God Himself. 

Where were the meek in the days of the Feudal System, 
when Norman castles dominated the realm of England? 
Yet those symbols of an ancient social order stand to-day 
in ruins, and with their passing has gone the system which 
their ruins still dimly represent. Law and order, peace 
and quiet now occupy the land, and life is made more 
tolerable for the meek. The lowly and the meek are 
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protected, as it was impossible they should be in the days of 
feud and anarchy. Political disabilities have perished. Nor 
would it be hard to enumerate those gradual changes in 
the fabric of society which embody the principle of protecting 
the meek and preventing their destruction, and to shew that 
every process by which savagery in society is diminished 
brings nearer the day when the highest type of character, so 
far from disappearing, shall find life not as now in deadly 
antagonism to it but nourishing and sympathetic—the day 
when the meek shall inherit the earth. 

V. No doubt itis still true that as society is ordered, the 
facts appear terribly against our faith. Yet Commercialism 
no more than Barbarism can hope to triumph against the 
promise of our Lord. The “ present distress ” is undoubtedly 
great. This type of character—the meek—has fared the 
worst in the century just passed. ‘Every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost,” is confessedly the principle 
upon which the commercial era has developed. And in the 
bitter thrall of such a struggle the meek—the type of 
character the world most needs—seemed in danger of 
extinction. We all know that the way is harsh for the man 
we privately most esteem, the pure, the simple-hearted. All 
commercial life is against him and his. Every avocation 
demands for its worldly success just those qualities we 
deprecate in private—hard dealing, over-reaching, deception, 
unscrupulousness. Now and again, doubtless, the collapse of 
one who has over-reached not only others but himself is 
witnessed, as recently in the notorious Whitaker-Wright case, 
which culminated in the tragedy of self-murder. But, 
normally, the great houses of commerce are built up and 
sustained by the agency of those very qualities which are 
opposed to meekness. 

Not long ago the General Secretary of the Christian Social 
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Union issued the following questions, among others, to various 
commercial firms. (1) “Do you find it difficult to apply the 
principles of Christian truth and justice to the conduct of 
business?” A few of the larger firms replied that it was 
possible, if great sacrifices were made. The smaller firms 
replied that it was not only difficult but impossible. For 
(said one firm), “a man is not master of himself. If,we 
would live and avoid the bankruptcy court we must do 
business on the same lines as others do, without troubling 
whether the methods are in harmony with the principles of 
Christian truths, or justice, or not.” Another firm writes: 
“ Business is based upon the gladiatorial theory of existence. 
If Christian truth and justice are not consistent with this, 
business is in a bad case; so is Nature.” 

In reply to the question, “To what extent is honourable 
trade tempered by unjust competition,” the replies were 
practically unanimous that it is one of the greatest of evils, 
and that if it could be abolished thousands of Christian 
business men would be glad. Another question asked: “ Can 
the following be justified (a) misleading advertisements, 
(6) deception about the quality of goods.” The answers 
were generally “No,” but reservations were sometimes made. 
The answers received to a question concerning the bribery by 
the agents of customers showed that many condoned the evil 
on the ground that it was a recognised custom, and one 
replied: “I should not hesitate to push my business by bribing 
another man. I might have a very poor opinion of his 
character . . . but I must sell my goods !” 

It is of these evils that the Lord Chief Justice recently 
said, “Such practices sap commercial morality. They corrupt 
both employers and employed, and set a great premium on 
dishonest trade.” 

VI. Here we see clearly how the meek are dispossessed of 
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the earth. “A man is not master of himself.” But the meek 
man zs master of himself. For this reason he does not and 
cannot stoop to the vicious mal-practices indicated in the 
answers given to the questions of the Christian Social Union. 
Thus are the meek, in modern commercialism, dispossessed of 
the earth. 

On the other hand, the very issue of such questions marks 
the tendency to better things. This action of the C.S.U. 
may be taken as a symbol of that revolution which is going 
on in Europe and America upon a vast scale, yet by quiet and 
orderly methods. The very existence of our society marks 
the awakening of conscience to the need of reform. No 
one, indeed, can study the industrial history of the last 
century without seeing that the whole general tendency 
of reform makes for the protection and reinstatement of 
the meek. 

All the restrictive influence of social legislation during the 
nineteenth century involves the protection of the meek. The 
improvement of sanitation, the provision of dwellings for the 
poor, the reform of our prison and poor law systems, the 
inspection of our factories—every kind of social legislation, in 
fact, has been towards redressing the wrongs of the unknown 
meek ones of the earth, involving some kind of restoration 
of their inheritance. There is no royal road to perfection, 
but neither is there any permanent interest in the evils that 
remain. The good accomplished is the earnest of greater 
good to come. Men are beginning to recognise that, however 
great a nation may be in conquest, dominion, or in riches, it 
is doomed to decadence, unless it opens up its earth to the 
possession of the meek. A modern writer truly says, that 
“each civilisation in turn has raised a larger and larger 
proportion of its members to the highest level, but each has 
fallen through the unrest of the forgotten masses underneath.” 
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No civilisation can escape the doom of failure and collapse if 
it ignores that type of character which fails now, and falls 
“underneath,” only because it is too good to use the weapons 
of ordinary men. A society organised upon the basis of 
“competition” presses downwards the very best and purest 
of men and women, and, if this process be interminably 
continued, the nation must return, however civilised, to 
barbarism. 

VII. In our civilisation the witness of the Christian 
Church has probably prevented the worst results. There 
is already evidence of change both in the attitude and tone 
of society towards the meek. I have cited many instances. 
Further, the ideal of the last century—a pushing, aggressive 
self-help and self-aggrandisement, is yielding place, however 
slowly, to nobler ideals of character. We are learning to 
honour less character of the merely “self-help” type, however 
“moral” it may be. We are beginning to lament the 
treading down and crushing out of the purer and sweeter 
characters which care for other things than riches and 
material things. We are seeng that, all the world over, 
it is for the salvation of society that the meek shall 
possess the earth; that life must be made more and more - 
tolerable for them, that peace may dwell in our land; that 
they must not be persecuted until they conform to the world, 
but that the world must conform to them, and that politics, 
industry, commerce, and social life must be ordered and 
moulded by the things for which they stand—-purity, honesty, 
truth, and self-repression. 

VIII. We have seen that the present ordering of society 
is still fateful to the meek. But will it ever be so? The 
Lord Christ says “ No”—‘‘ The meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Every uplifting of society, every social effort for reform, 
every cleansing of a trade, every softening influence and 
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every restraining law in commercial life, every step in 
co-operation, all extended protection of the poor, makes 
life more tolerable for the meek—that is, for the self- 
restraining, pure, and honest man. He is guarded by a 
more humane poor-law than of old; he is sheltered by the 
great craft guilds—the trade unions—he is saved by various 
forms of co-operation from the worst degrees of misery. 
Again and again “the old order changeth, yielding place 
to new.” 

I ask you to pursue the argument fearlessly, and to face 
the truth implicit in this beatitude. There is No permanence 
about those evils which oppress the poor and do injustice 
to the meek, nothing everlasting in those modern systems 
of society which place a premium upon un-meek, aggressive 
character in men, and wreak their cruelties upon gentle, 
self-restraining, and humble-minded people. The Christian 
Faith places no limit upon the changes which the human 
race may effect if it will. On the contrary, it declares the 
coming of a Kingdom which is ever descending from 
Heaven to earth, yet is never quite descended. “The 
inheritance of the earth,” says Neander, “is that world 
dominion which Christians, as organs of the Holy Spirit, 
are ever more and more to obtain, as the Kingdom of God 
shall win increasing sway over mankind and the relations 
of society, until, in its final consummation, the whole world 
shall own its dominion.” What is this but the vision of 
S. John? He sees “a new heaven and a new earth, for 
the first heaven and the first earth have passed away.” 
Primitive barbarism is gone, ancient tyrannies are extinct, 
feudalism has perished, medieval darkness has yielded 
place to light, the cruelties of the Victorian era have been 
softened or removed, the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, 
is in every age, descending from Heayen to earth, and in 
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every cycle of its operation life becomes more tolerable 
to, and more tolerant of, the meek. This shall proceed. 
To His Kingdom there is no end. And every word and 
act of man which brings release, reform and good is enwrapt 
in that divine, prophetic utterance of the Lord: 


‘«Blessed are the Meek, 
For they shall inherit the Earth.” 
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Sermon XVIII. 


THE DRINK -LRAFFIC. 


By THE Rev. CANON BARKER, M.A., 


Rector of Marylebone. 


Yi NE of the subjects for which you are asked to pray 
this afternoon is the furtherance of Christ’s 
Kingdom. Now it is my duty and privilege 
to point out to you what I consider to be one of the most 
tremendous hindrances to the progress of Christ's Kingdom 
upon earth, We might enumerate a great many ; but in my 
judgment there is no hindrance to be compared for a moment 
with the Drink Traffic in opposing the progress of religion. 
This is an old topic ; but if you will bear with me, I think I 
shall be able to so express myself with moderation and good 
taste that no one will be offended. 

The first point is this: It has always been recognised that 
stumbling-blocks are the chief causes of all the hindrances 
of men in their human advancement. All that the law can 
do is to remove hindrances; as God said, “Remove the 
stumbling-blocks out of the way of My people.” 

I regard the present drinking habits and the present public- 
house system as a process—if I may so speak—of putting 
in the way of the people the greatest possible stumbling- 
block. 
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With regard to strong drink, the difficulty is to persuade 
men that it is not necessary for any human being—that every 
human being in the world would be infinitely better in mind, 
body, and estate, if he never touched alcohol from this day 
forth. It is difficult to persuade men to that; and when they 
say “I don’t think so,” and “ You will not persuade me,” my 
answer is, “ You have only to try it.” There are no people 
who have made the experiment properly—who would really 
wish to go back. 

Why do we so urge men to give up strong drink? There 
is a specal reason for it. You know alcohol is entirely 
unlike anything else. You can hardly mention a thing that 
would produce the same moral or immoral effects as alcohol. 
It has in its power equally the whole basis of human life. 
It is in its power to overthrow the most powerful influences, 
and not only the power of doing this, but it has tremendous 
forces behind it. There is no disputing the fact that more 
men and women in this country are demoralised by strong 
drink than by anything else beside. 

The Social Reformer who leaves this question untouched, 
in my opinion, does not understand his problem. There 
is no hope of making progress of a social kind so long as 
people are addicted to drink. You may put them in a 
palace ; but if they drink, they very soon convert the palace 
into a pigstye. You may talk to them about the highest 
and most beautiful principles of the world; but if their 
moral sense is blunted by strong drink, what is the use 
of it? There is no man, who has to do with the religious 
life of the people, who is not perfectly convinced that the 
greatest hindrance to religion is strong drink. Your churches 
are empty on Sundays, only about one in four ever think of 
going to church! Religion has no influence upon them. It 
has no attraction for them. They have no belief in it; the 
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reason being that their whole sense of vision is blind. They 
are not able to perceive it. My good friends, let us argue the 
subject from a business point of view. Human life is a 
precious thing, whatever way you regard it. 

Supposing magistrates were to tell you, for instance, that if 
you were to do away with the drink, you might close one half, 
probably, of the police-courts in London. What does it 
mean? It means that one-half of their work would be done 
away with. Suppose you hear from Judges that nearly 
all the cases of violence alike are the direct result of 
alcoholism. Suppose you hear that poverty—pauperisin 
which is the chief cause of our high rates, is absolutely 
produced by it; when most eminent doctors tell you that 
70 per cent. of the people in the hospitals need not be there 
at all, but that they are only there because of strong drink ; 
when you are told that the country spends two hundred millions 
every year on strong drink ; when a Royal Commission 
reports to you that the loss of productive labour is one-sixth 
of the whole production of labour in the country, it means 
three hundred million pounds are lost. 

Now you are sensible men, I hope, and as sensible men, 
in what way would you look at the matter if you had no 
prejudice about it? Suppose you came from another country, 
and someone told you this, I wonder how you would accept 
it? You would say, “Do you mean to tell me that the 
facts are as you state them?” Certainly ; I have understated 
the facts. 

_ There is no question at all about it. Then you begin 
to ask why does it exist? There is no reason why it 
should exist apart from the monetary gain derived from it. 
As I stated before, every one of your lives, if you were 
total abstainers, would be prolonged ten years. Every man 
who is a total abstainer has wonderful recuperative powers, 
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that disease, if it comes upon him, passes away with less 
injurious effect. There is no argument in the matter. These 
are facts. This being the case, what do you think of there 
being ten thousand drink shops in London alone? I will 
tell you what the Trade says about it; and they ought to 
be good judges! They say that the degradation in con- 
nection with the Trade is so great, that no sacrifice would 
be too great to minimise it, or to do away with it. What 
does the Trade say about it? Temptation is inseparable 
from the public-houses. That is not our statement, it is 
the Trade’s own statement; and that is the best it can 
say of its Trade—that it is a source of temptation, and 
also a source of degradation. That being the case, we 
deliberately set up ten thousand sources of degradation and 
temptation where the power of resisting the drink is the 
smallest. They do not put public-houses in my street, 
public-houses do not abound there; but it is in the poorest 
localities—it is in the East End of London; and when we 
try to reduce the number, the Trade is at once “ up in arms,” 
and tell us that we have no right to interfere with their trade, 
and that if there were too many public-houses in a given 
place, we ought to let them alone, or transfer them some- 
where else; to compensate them if their licenses are not 
renewed. 

There is an enormous amount of prejudice on the subject. 
But get prejudice from your minds and all preconceived 
notions and dwell as sensible men upon the facts. 

Now there is a great expert to-day—whose name is familiar 
to you—that of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. He was chairman 
of the Licensing Magistrates in Birmingham. All sorts of 
statements were brought to him with regard to the bad effect 
of public-houses in Birmingham. He did not believe them. 
He thought they were exaggerated. One fine day he said: 
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“T don’t think it is right in my position to take things at 
second-hand.” He then visited every single public-house in 
Birmingham! What became of that? “Well,” he said— 
not quoting second-hand—“ 1] am convinced that if any man 
in the kingdom would only come round with me, and see 
what I saw, and look at the neighbourhoods, and the 
condition of the people, he could not come to any other 
conclusion than that at which I myself have arrived.” 

Here is an impartial person—a man whose interest was to 
let things go smoothly. Jt is not pleasant to become 
unpopular, especially in your own city. Conscientiously from 
firm conviction, from intimate knowledge, from personal 
visitation, this man—an extremely clever man, a business 
man, accustomed to affairs—came to that conclusion. 

I will give you another instance. You have all heard of 
Lord Peel, who was Speaker of the House of Commons at 
the most difficult crisis in the history of political life in this 
country. Impartial, fair, discriminating, manifesting extra- 
ordinary powers of understanding facts and marshalling them, 
and coming to just conclusions from them ; thought to be the 
greatest Speaker the House of Commons ever had under the 
most trying circumstances. Well, this man was chosen to be 
chairman of a great “commission” which sat three years. 
He had before him evidence from all parts of the world. 
What do you think was the result of Lord Peel’s investigation 
and of the knowledge derived from the first source? What 
do you think his conclusion was? It was that the Drink 
Traffic was the greatest peril to the country, and that unless 
we controlled the Drink Traffic, the Drink Traffic would 
control the country. Was that a mere saying on the part of 
Lord Peel? By no means. So strongly was he impressed 
by the evidence brought before the Commission that he made 
speeches all over the country, pressing his views upon its 
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attention, and has also signed a report called the ‘“ Minority 
Report,” which brings out all the salient points of the 
question. 

Lord Peel was not a prejudiced man. He had never 
spoken about Temperance in his life before. He was not a 
teetotaler, nor a fanatic. There could not have been a better 
man in England for that particular position. I want to put 
it to you in this way. Do you value the opinion of a man 
who knows something of what he is talking upon, and whose 
opinions are formed after careful investigation? Many 
people would take the opinion of the first man they met in 
the street! Most of us take the opinion from anyone who 
meets us, but what is that opinion worth? But, in the case 
of Lord Peel, his opinions were formed after careful 
investigation. 

The last thing I want to say is this, which is really a 
serious matter to know. You were told the other day that 
every two persons in two thousand who were walking the 
streets of London at night were without even a bed to lay 
upon, or a penny piece in their pockets! Take one thousand 
persons who sleep in doss houses and casual wards—an 
army of poor, wretched, squalid, miserable, degraded people ! 
Well, I do not believe that if you investigate the matter 
you will find one life-long teetotaler among them. 

I went to a great workhouse, or infirmary, the other day, 
and said to the inmates, “I will give a half-crown to each 
one of you who will conscientiously say that you have 
been a life-long teetotaler.” They looked at each other 
very honestly. There was not a single hand held up. 
What does it mean? Wherever else the teetotalers were, 
they were not in the workhouse! My friends, in the midst 
of all this, and men going about the country proposing all 
kinds of grotesque things, and all sorts of legislation, to 
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leave untouched this frightful cause of nearly all the 
degradation of the country, is but “playing the fool” with 
the great social problem, and until we really grapple with 
this question, reduce the sources of temptation, halve the 
number of public-houses, give the power to the people to 
say whether they will, or will not, have public-houses in 
their districts—all this which I have been describing will 
go on. 

The Government has done many wonderful things, but 
in one way they have surpassed themselves—that is to say, 
they have promised to bring in a measure to limit the 
discretion of the magistrates in refusing licences where they 
are not wanted. For 400 years these magistrates have had 
the absolute discretion of saying whether houses shall be 
licensed or not, and the Government says, ‘“ We will limit 
this power.”* 

My friends, I ask-you, when seriously considering these 
few words, hurriedly said, to ask yourself what that means. 
It means that the chief barrier between the publican and 
the public will be removed! The only check we have 
upon the growth of the trade is the magistrates, and if 
you are going to limit their power you will in that degree 
weaken that barrier. 

Secondly, the proposed compensation. I think the trade 
ought to compensate us. They have impoverished us, and 
are robbing us indirectly. I do not speak of the individuals 
in the trade. I have no word against individuals. If an 
angel came from Heaven with golden wings and sold liquor, 
the people who consumed it would get just as drunk. It 
is the liquor we have to deal with. It is the thing itself. 


* Since these words were uttered the Government Bill has appeared, 
which is tenfold worse than anyone could have supposed possible. 
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Now, my good friends, to me this is a serious matter. . 
What are we doing? We are making people drunk, then 
building inebriate asylums to put them in! We are making 
people drunk, then building all sorts of poor-houses and 
lunatic asylums to contain them. 

The drink traffic is the only enemy England need fear. 
The ramifications of this trade are awful! You hear a 
great deal about physical degeneration to-day. You hear 
much about men not being able to carry “arms!” and about 
50 per cent. of them have been turned back, not being 
sufficiently well physically developed. A Commission is 
now systematically investigating the matter. 

After referring to the condition of the children in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen from the physical degeneration point of 
view, and the causes of such degeneration, he said do 
not put faith in any reformer who does not go to the root 
causes of the evils which he desires to remove. The present 
President of the United States once said, ““When I know 
an evil, I at once make for it, and do my best absolutely 
to destroy it.” 

That is the reason why we have these lectures, and why 
we go to all parts of the country talking to men and 
endeavouring to stir them up to look this gigantic evil 
full in the face. 

It is the people who have ultimately to settle this business. 
The first question the citizen ought to ask himself before 
giving his vote is, Do I believe that the man for whom 
I have been asked to vote is prepared to support social and 
moral reform? If Christian peeple would only resolve to 
support men who are in favour of moral progress, then we 
shall have better hope for the uplifting of our people. 

God grant that we may shake from us the lethargy which 
is creeping upon us, and emulate the spirit of such men in 
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the past as a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, or a Gladstone. I 
am grateful that an opportunity of expressing the higher 
life of the country is near at hand, and I believe that the 
people of this country will rise to the occasion. Our past 
history has stamped us as a chosen race. God grant that 
we may understand that, but if we are to retain our high 
position, we can only do so if we are a moral people. No 
empire can endure save on a moral basis. 

The coming election will be a test of the moral level of 
the people. Let us hope that they will reach a high one. 
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Sermon XIX. 


RELIGION AND RECREATION. 


By THE REv. CANON RHODES BRISTOW, M.A. 





S. JOHN vi. II. 


“* Likewise of the fishes.” 


s<9a| I is all important to us to realise what is the meaning 
of that title which we find in the beginning of the 
Gospel of the disciple, whom Jesus loved, and which 
is assigned to the Master Himself. “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God, and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

The title, the Word, is full of significance. You and I 
make ourselves known to others by the word which come from 
us, and God— Almighty and Eternal—makes Himself known 
by the Word which came from Him, the only begotten of the 
Father. So, then, as we look at our Blessed Lord’s life— 
recorded in the Gospels—we remember that He came not only 
to be a sacrifice for sin, but also an ensample of godly life. 
We see in His actions and words, and in His whole conduct 
here on earth, the revelation of the Eternal Father. 

The Gospel for this week is that great miracle of feeding, 
which is specially significant, because it is the only miracle 
which is recorded by all the four Evangelists—the feeding ot 
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the five thousand with five loaves and two fishes; and, as our 
topic is this morning “ Religion and Recreation,” I want you 
to take note of that particular incident which is recorded in 
the words of our text—“ Likewise of the fishes.” 

A vast multitude had come to hear the teaching of the 
Divine Master—had waited long upon His words—and now 
they were weary and hungry, and the Apostles would send 
them away. Not so, said the Master, they need not depart, 
“‘Give ye them to eat.” But they had only provisions for one. 
It has been thought that some careful mother had said to her 
boy, as he started off to hear the great Teacher, “Well, take 
your dinner with you.” The five loaves and two fishes were 
just enough for the lad; but, when he heard that the Master 
was wanting food, the boy gave up his basket gladly. It may 
well have been so. 

At all events, here is the fact, the five loaves and two fishes, 
scarcely enough for one person to have a hearty meal, is to 
suffice for the whole of the five thousand. But the food is 
brought to the Master, and in His hands, it became enough 
and to spare. Yet the bread would have been amply sufficient 
to have provided for all—to have given all sufficient sustenance ; 
to have removed the pangs of hunger; to have enabled them 
to get home without fainting. Why then is it not only the 
loaves which He blesses and breaks, but likewise the fishes? 
What is the reason? The bread was doubtless sufficient; but 
you and I have known, I daresay, what it is to make a meal 
of dry bread. It is not very appetising; it is not very 
palatable—and so the Master would give these hungry folks a 
relish for their meal—* Likewise of the fishes.” It added to 
the labour of those who distributed the food, but nevertheless 
it helped the enjoyment of those who took it; and therein we 
have a revelation of God Almighty. 

He wants His children to be happy. He desires our 
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enjoyment—not only our well-being—but our happiness and 
delight. Is it not so with the world round about us? How 
beautiful it is? How much there is of delight which meets us, 
as these few weeks of Springtime go on—in the budding 
leaves, in the opening flowers—in all that is so bright and 
beautiful in this season. How much to delight us; and all out 
of the good love of our Father in Heaven! 

And so our recreation is no matter of indifference to 
Almighty God. He will have us work—“Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all that thou hast to do,” are His own words to 
us all. We, I hope, are all busy people ; but He will not only 
have us “not slothful in business,’ we must also have our 
pleasures—our delights—our recreation. Recreation is not 
only as its name implies “to recreate” us, to give us physical, 
mental, and moral power, but for our enjoyment. 

Here is the point I want to press home upon you dear 
brothers and sisters to-day. God loves to see us enjoy 
ourselves—“ Likewise of the fishes.” He would have these 
people enjoy the meal. He would have us enjoy ourselves, 
and so we pray, in the Litany, that God will “give and 
preserve to our use the kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due 
time we may enjoy them.” It is not wrong to enjoy eating 
and drinking ; on the contrary, it should make us thankful to 
God for thus showing His lovingkindness towards us. And, 
if so, then, in all our recreations—music, dancing, the theatre 
—God would have us enjoy ourselves, and go forth to our 
work and to our labour refreshed and vigorous because of the 
enjoyment. 

It is quite possible for us to make a bad use of recreations, 
which in themselves are good. The abuse of a thing doth 
not take away its right use; but it is a sinful thing to abuse a 
good gift of God. How shameful it is for men to be 
gluttonous and drunkards because God gives them food and 
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drink for enjoyment! How shameful it is for men and women 
to spend whole lives in pastime, and do nothing of that work 
which lies ready at our hands for each one of us to do! The 
Apostle admonishes us, “‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” It is this we ought 
to have in our minds, whenever we enter upon amusement or 
recreation. We may perhaps learn it from the story you 
know so well of S. Charles Borromeo. When at Milan, in 
company with a party of young friends spending the evening 
together, their conversation chanced to turn upon “the last 
great and terrible day of the Lord, and what everyone would 
do, provided the archangel’s trumpet were then to sound.” 
One said, “I should fall on my knees and pray ;” another, “I 
should confess my sins;” another, “I should rush to the 
Church and receive the Sacrament ;” another would read his 
Bible. Then, turning to S. Charles, they asked, “ What would 
you do?” The reply was “I should finish my game of chess. 
I began it for God’s glory, and I should go on with it to the 
end.” 

This surely is the principle we ought to have in our 
recreation—to take it for God’s glory. God should be glorified 
by our enjoyments. Let us remember that we may glorify 
God as much by enjoying the things He gives us to enjoy, as 
by doing the work He gives us to do. 

Is there any rule which we can lay down with regard to 
what recreation is lawful, and what is not? People ask, Is 
it lawful to dance, play cards, go to theatres? 

How can I tell? Is there any rule I can lay down for 
myself? Well, I have heard good pious people say: “ Yes; 
the only rule to lay down is this: Never go to any place of 
amusement, never join in any recreation or sport, in which 
you would not like to die.” But surely that is not true? One 
would not like to die, of course, at a theatre or a concert; but 
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one would not like to die in church; nor in the street. I 
suppose if we were asked where we would like to die—if God 
gave us the choice—we should answer: In my bed, with the 
minister of God by my side, the doctor in attendance, and 
those I loved around me. 

But what is it that makes any enjoyment doubly enjoyable? 
I think you will agree it is when we have someone we love 
with us; the companionship of some loved one enhances our 
enjoyment tenfold. Is it not so? Well, then, there is One 
Whom we profess to love—One Whom we are bound to love. 
“We love Him because He first loved us;” and our great 
delight ought to be that we are able to say, “Thou God 
seest me.” I venture then to say that a rule for recreation— 
good and sufficient—would be this: Am I glad while I am 
taking part in this amusement at the theatre, in the ball- 
room, the concert room, or wherever it be; at a game of 
cards, or billiards, or whatever is the recreation I am engaged 
in, to remember “Thou God seest me? Am I glad that I 
am in the presence of God? If so, then surely that recrea- 
tion would be for me good and wholesome, whatever it might 
be for others. But it would be otherwise if one had to say, 
I wish that God could not see me. I wish that I could hide 
myself from Him. 

We have no right to judge others by our own selves, to 
decide that any particular form of recreation cannot be whole- 
some or good for them. Let us remember then that the 
known, felt, realized presence of God ought to be our great 
joy at all times! And, if there is any recreation in which we 
feel that we would gladly hide ourselves from the presence of 
God, we ought to forego it, for that recreation or amusement 
is not beneficial to us, at all events, at that particular time. 
If, then, we keep this in view and remember that we are to 
enter into our recreation and enjoyment for the glory of God, 
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and that God is glorified when we are doing that for which He 
has made us—fulfilling the end of our being—we are glorify- 
ing God. Thus we call upon all created things to bless God 
and magnify Him for ever; sun and moon, winter and 
summer, bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for 
ever. We are not here using a figure of speech, for when 
they are doing just that for which God created them—they do 
bless the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him. Whether we 
are at the end or the beginning of life, old or young, if we 
are doing that for which God made us we are glorifying 
Him. 

But let us remember also that in all these things there will 
be a snare. However good the thing is in itself, the evil one 
will try and turn it against God. ‘The things that should 
have been for our wealth, he will endeavour to make an 
occasion of falling; and so we must take care not simply to 
rely upon God’s blessing without: making our own efforts. 
“God helps those who help themselves.” This is a principle 
laid down by the Almighty Himself, and full of illustrations in 
the Scriptures. We cannot say, “ This is all right, I need not 
take any pains about this; this will come right of itself; God 
wills me to enjoy myself here and now ; therefore I may be 
regardless of care about it!” No! we must be watchful at 
all times, perhaps never more watchful than when at our 
recreation. It has been in times of leisure, in times when we 
have been free from business, that our great temptations have 
possibly arisen. It was when David was enjoying the air and 
rest on the house-top that he fell into sin. It was when S. 
Peter was warming himself at the fire, that he denied his Lord ; 
and so we must always be careful lest the evil one takes that 
which should have been for our benefit and turns it into 
evil. 

You know in England we used to have in olden days—just 
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before Ascension Day, on the days which are still called 
Rogation or Litany days—the custom of going round the 
fields in the country places, with the parish priest at the 
head of the people, with the choir and church officers follow- 
ing, chanting solemn litanies; now and again a “ Station ” 
was made in a field, and the minister blessed the crops which 
were then sprouting forth from the ground. 

This custom has fallen into disuse among ourselves, and 
has only its strange caricature in the “beating of the 
bounds.” But, on the Continent, it still retains its old place. 
Not long ago, at one of these Rogation processions, there had 
been a good many Stations in various fields, and blessings 
had been duly given, and then the procession moved on, 
chanting its litanies, to other fields, and there the same thing 
was gone through. By and by another field was come to, 
and the parish priest motioned the leaders of the procession 
to go on, and not to wait. When they got to the gate, the 
farmer came and said: “Father, you have not blessed my 
field!” “No,” replied the priest, “it does not want blessing, 
it wants manure!” 

Yes! Here was a man who thought that if only he could 
get the blessing of the Church, all would be well and right, 
If only he had the word ot benediction spoken, his crops 
would be sure to come up, however little labour had been 
spent upon them. Depend upon it we must take care to do 
our part if God is to do His. He will never fail us. We 
may depend upon Him. His promise is true, and will be ~ 
fulfilled to the uttermost ; and we must do our part, in recrea- 
tion as well as in work; must be careful both as to the 
quality and quantity; and then we may feel sure that the 
blessing of God will rest upon us, and that we shall go forth 
to our work and to our labour, refreshed, invigorated, helped 
by the enjoyment which it has pleased Him to give us, 
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MARRIAGE AND HOME. 


By THE Rev, J. CARTMEL-ROBINSON, M.a., 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, N. 






Wee Sco all the serious questions which are being dealt 
©) with this Lent by the Christian Social Union, I 

=| cannot conceive of one more important to the 
welfare of our nation than marriage. And I am the more 
profoundly impressed with this idea because I see that it is 
neglected as a factor in our social evolution. The mind of 
the public is engrossed with schemes for betterment, and 
institutions are multiplying which may or may not be for 
our ultimate welfare; but the old, the divine institution of 
marriage and home, which must always remain a fundamental 
in progressive civilisation, that most certainly is not occupying 
the attention which it deserves. 

Mr. Gladstone once said: “The solidarity and health of 
the social body depends on the soundness of the unit ; that 
unit is the family; and the hinge of the family is to be 
found in the great and profound institution of marriage.” 
It is unnecessary to quote men like the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Mr. Lecky, and other moralists in support of this statement. 
Their contention will be readily granted, probably by every 
person present in this church. 
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What I want to do in the brief period of time permitted 
me is to show you the great evil which is propagating 
itself in the midst of our Christian civilisation, without 
adequate protest, to quicken your sense of responsibility ; 
and so, if possible, to stop the immoral, the suicidal, tendency 
of our age; for, depend upon it, the nation which wilfully 
ignores the law of God respecting purity and the sacredness 
of marriage will inevitably seal its own doom. 

As history is the great book of experience lying open to 
all, showing us what to cultivate and what to avoid, I 
would first ask you to consider with me the life-story of the 
two great peoples—the Greeks and the Romans, our splendid 
progenitors in art, philosophy, poetry, and politics, 

Take the Greeks. Does it not appear that purity and 
reverence for home were characteristics of their growth, 
their expansion, and development? And is it not certain 
that a corresponding immorality, a laxity of the marriage 
tie, and neglect of home marked the days of their decline? 

No poem in the world, it has been said, shows so much 
honour for hearth and home as the “Iliad” of Homer. And 
again, in the “Odyssey,” Ulysses, during his wanderings, 
with a true instinct, constantly turns to home. Marriage 
was then a religious ceremony, and the spirit of the gods 
was about the home. Even in the later age of Pericles, men 
looked wistfully to the home to keep their civilisation pure. 
But turn over the pages of their history until you come to 
the sad period of their decline, and what do you find there? 
Homes despised, wives as household drudges, courtesans 
glorified, and children left to the rearing of slaves. 

Polybius speaks of the greatest comfort of life, yet along 
with it the desolation of the cities and lack of cultivation 
in the country; because men for love of ease remain un. 
married, or if they live in a state of matrimony, only bring up 
one or two children in order to leave a good inheritance. 
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My friends, there was the handwriting on the wall for 
them that had eyes like Polybius. A nation may revive 
after crushing defeats in battle, or commercial disaster ; in 
brief, from any external injury that may be done short ot 
annihilation, even as Germany has revived, and Japan; but 
show me a nation that has survived its own depravity and 
inherent baseness. That requires a miracle. The power of 
the living Christ can bring back to life even that which 
seemed dead, as it did when it took hold of tne Pagans in 
their immorality and transformed their characters during the 
first three centuries of Christianity. But luxury and immorality 
—twin sisters—with their abominable appetites, grow by 
what they feed on. In cloaks of vermilion and odours of 
sweet incense they go about the streets of our great cities 
wooing us with soft voices, robbing us of our old barbaric 
strength, corrupting our simple life, treading under foot the 
flower of the nation, and destroying us, until the very stones 
testify against them, and the works of our hands take the 
form and the colour of DEATH. is 

In spite of their great traditions, their matchless perceptive 
faculties, and their wisdom, the Greeks perished. 

So far as our subject is concerned, Rome affords a similar 
illustration. In the early days, when existence was a 
struggle, her citizens were austere, her homes reverenced, 
and her life comparatively pure, but again opulence relaxed 
the national fibres. 

Especially after the Punic wars, when troops of slaves 
were brought home to Rome, did moral laxity increase. 
Once the process of dissolution began to work in the blood 
it fulfilled itself, and brought forth death. Marriage was no 
longer regarded as a religious or sacred tie; it became an 
affair of contract, and partnership terminable at will. Cicero 
repudiates his wife Terentia because he wants a new dowry 
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with another wife. Jerome tells of a man who had already 
possessed twenty-one wives, espousing a woman who had 
been married to twenty-three husbands. 

The stage made laxity of marriage a favourite theme, 
and, as our Addison says, “ Nothing is a greater mark of a 
degenerate and vicious age than the common ridicule which 
passes on this state of life.” 

There came a time when marriage was despised. Taxes 
were levied on bachelors, bounties were given to the parents 
of children, but with no avail. Even the vestal virgins had 
to be provided from among the daughters of freedmen, and 
children were exposed, or handed over to slaves. Women 
of rank and fashion behaved in the most shameless way, 
even going down into the arena for gladiatorial displays ; 
while the men became more and more effeminate, shortening 
their swords and lightening their armour, what time the 
Teutons on the border were reversing the process. Well 
might the patriotic citizen lament in the words of Ovid, the 
“generation fruitful of crimes which first polluted wedlock, 
race, and home.” They could not see, alas! but it was 
during such times the barbarian was forging the spear which 
he would one day hurl against the gates of their city ere 
he gave it to the sack. 

Pagan society in those dark days was like a huge lagoon, 
without inlet or outlet, breeding pestilences and death. It 
needed a miracle. Christianity was that miracle. It brought 
a new force into the world, pouring a life-giving, irresistible 
stream into the stagnant lagoon, and sweeping away its 
miasmas. Wherever the cross went it purified life, giving 
a new standand of righteousness, showing that morality was 
not merely an invention of man, which he could adopt or 
reject at his pleasure, but that it had an absolute existence 
in the Person of God, and with it went the issues of life. 
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Under its spell society had a resurrection. Once more, but 
in a new and better sense, the sanctity of marriage and home 
were realised. Human nature was not man nor woman, but 
man and woman. Marriage was not a human contrivance, 
but a Divine order; not a social contract dissoluble at will, 
but a binding sacrament. 

On this foundation, then, Christendom laid its seal, and 
in the evolution of society throughout modern Europe the 
institution of family and home have surely been a tremendous 
factor. 

But there is a cloud in the sky, and has been for years, 
at first no bigger than a man’s hand, yet growing and 
growing until it threatens to overshadow us. 

With the passing of the Divorce Act in 1857, we in this 
country entered upon a new phase; not that the evil began 
then, but it was then recognised and provided for by law. 

Divorce court! If a Christian convert from the Pacific 
were to ask me to show him something of the greatness of 
London in the briefest possible time, I should take him by 
a river steamer from Chiswick to Gravesend. If he asked 
me to show him the vileness, the bestiality, of London, do 
you think I should take him to Hoxton? No; I should 
take him to the Divorce Courts, the exclusive’ luxury of the 
rich, and show him that open sewer which is corrupting the 
higher life of the people. 

In 1897, 434 cases of husband and wife were taken into 
court. By 1903 the number had increased to 1089. But 
does this in any way represent the immorality of our national 
life? No, it is only a picture of that which exists more 
widely. In France the movement in the direction of pro- 
miscuous marriage, temporary relationship, free love, call it 
what you will—say reversion to type—is more apparent still, 
In America the same process is working itself out, San 
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Francisco’ leading the other States with one divorce in every 
six marriages. 

And yet, God help us! we call our houses our castles as of 
old, when in very truth they are an open prey to our enemies, 
to all destroying beasts and noisome creatures. 

It is only the more sad to reflect on the matter when we are 
told that the Jews can maintain a comparative purity among 
themselves enforced by custom and law; and that even the 
Japanese and the Afghans with other heathen peoples are 
succeeding where we increasingly fail. 

Among the evil consequences of our open immorality and 
our debased ideal of the married life one fact is plain—a 
decreasing reproduction. We have been accustomed to look 
on France with something akin to selfrighteousness for the 
decay of virtue, the sterilization of their race, and their falling 
population; but, my friends, the evil is widespread—almost 
coterminous we might say with the Christian civilization, and 
includes ourselves, the English, as amongst the most flagrant 
offenders. 


The births per thousand of the population were :— 


1876. Igol. 
For the United Kingdom = 348 28°0 
» Hungary 46°3 37°8 
», Germany 40°9 35°7 
» France 26°2 22°0 


According to this table of figures there is a general decrease 
in the birth-rate of the nations; and if we exclude Hungary, 
which can still afford to give us 9°8 per thousand, the returns 
for the United Kingdom are perhaps the least hopeful. There 
are no reliable returns for America, but it is evident from the 
outspoken utterances of President Roosevelt that the United 
States is in a worse condition than ourselves. There the 
native population, comprised chiefly of the Anglo-Saxon race 
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is positively declining, and by a natural process must be 
eliminated unless something can be done to stop the decline. 

Through the length and breadth of the land President 
Roosevelt has asked with clarion voice this one question, 
“Does the nation mean to commit suicide?” With all the 
strenuousness and the fearlessness of his nature he has 
thundered against the luxury, and the neurasthenia induced 
by luxury and artificial methods of existence. No words are 
strong enough to show his contempt of the woman who 
avoids maternity. 

Brave words! Would that we had a Roosevelt on this side 
to take up the warning and the prophecy. 

“But,” you may ask, “what are the causes of our 
degeneration?” I answer materialism and decay of religion ; 
an increasing desire for luxury among all classes; the 
avoidance of duty for pleasure ; desire to keep and accumulate 
riches ; fulfilment of appetite without responsibility ; fashion— 
“the reeling goddess with a zoneless waist ;” fashion, the idol 
of the smart set ; fashion, which considers it vulgar to bear 
many children; fashion, which will not incur even temporary 
retirement from its idolatry to bring a child into the world. 
All this and neurasthenia, a result of unnatural living which 
fears to bear children. 

Among the poorer class are economic causes. In the East 
End—that ever present reproach to the West End—husband 
and wife are frequently wage-earners. To become a mother 
a woman has to forfeit her employment for a time, perhaps 
permanently. This accounts no doubt for the extremely low 
birth-rate in the great centres of the textile industry, like 
Bradford and Halifax, where husband and wife are often 
engaged in the same mill. The former had a birth-rate of 
39'2 per thousand in 1876, which fell to 23°0 in 1901. In 
Halifax the fall was from 39'4 to 22’0 during the same period, 
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Such figures are really ominous and deserve the most careful 
attention, for there, at least, “race suicide” is no exaggeration. 

Again, when rent reaches a third of a man’s wages, an 
extra mouth to feed, or an extra room to pay for, is a heavy 
charge which husband and wife are loath to incur. It oftens 
means a shortage of necessaries all round. 

In the small hours of the morning, some years ago, I 
observed a man walking up and down a street in Hoxton, 
leading a boy by the hand. We fell into conversation, and he 
informed me somewhat reluctantly that they were out in the 
street because another little child was being born in their 
single-room tenement. A pathetic incident I thought in that 
little house, where surely not many children could be desired. 

But add to straitened means, the increasing difficulty with 
every new child of obtaining house room. The landlord— 
even the municipal landlord—hardens his heart against a man 
with a family. Neighbours don’t like them, and so far as 
possible the rule is “no family.” ‘No family!” it is almost 
a national prohibition, and the man no longer seems “ blessed 
that hath his quiver full.” 

I would not have the working-man think I hold him 
blameless, however. It is not fair always to blame a rich man’s 
self, and other people’s environment. All must share the 
burden of the nation’s sin. Only let the worker not be guilty 
of the folly which I have heard him utter more than once, 
that the policy of “no children” will hit the capitalist. There 
is no man that breaks an everlasting law but will hit himself 
hardest in the end. Besides, we do not win battles by 
retreating. As for labour, is there not yellow labour at hand 
if the white man should fail ? 

The nation’s homes are in danger, and with them the 
nation’s life. I would that I had the power to move you and 
all my fellow-countrymen to the reality of our danger. It 
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dogs our steps all along the road we are travelling, and must 
end in disaster and shame, even as it did with the nations 
of old, unless we return to the way of righteousness. 

Our forefathers, when they pledged their troth, were wont 
to scratch the rune zyd on the thumb-nail of their espoused 
in token that it was dinding. We still have the same device 
as a lovers knot, but is it as binding now in the twentieth 
century, and the days of so-called civilisation, as it was in 
the eleventh and the days of our semi-barbaric forefathers ? 
I fear not. 

When Pasteur lay a-dying, I read, he placed one hand in 
his wife’s hand and the other on the cross, “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” Would that we and 
all our fellow-countrymen had the same simple faith in the 
things that belong to our peace. 

Do you want a cry? A cry that belongs to no party, 
but to all that love their fatherland. Here it is, then—the 
old battle-cry that still becomes the men of our race—“ For 
Hearth and Home.” And may God of His mercy give us 
the victory for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Sermon XXI. 


é JHE SOCIAL DOCTRINE OF F. D. MAURICE 


By THE Rey. J. LLEWELYN ‘DAVIES, 


Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale. 





ROMANS xii. 7. 


“Render to all their dues.” 


Rjn I was the year 1848, the critical year of the last 

: century, that brought Maurice into public activity. 
He was then forty-two years of age. He had 
been gradually maturing his theological belief and becom- 
ing possessed by it. He had inherited from a remarkable 
mother a singular shyness and diffidence with a rare 
resoluteness and confidence in bearing his testimony. He 
had gone through a whole undergraduate course at Cam- 
bridge, and then, after an interval, a whole similar course at 
Oxford; had been ordained when he was twenty-eight; had 
been appointed to a chaplaincy at Guy’s Hospital and to 
Professorships at King’s College ; had impressed those who 
were able to appreciate him with his very uncommon powers 
and character ; had gone on learning, thinking, and teaching ; 
and had set forth his views from time to time on Church 
questions in utterances that seemed to his readers at once 
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paradoxical and profound. On the point of literary expres- 
sion, it would not be altogether untrue to say that he always 
had a leaning towards paradox ; but it was very far from 
being the ordinary love of paradox. It was so familiar a 
discovery to him that facts which were apparently opposites 
met and sustained each other under the surface, that he was 
always more than ready to see mutual dependence where the 
superficial observer saw contradiction. 

I must say a few words about the theology, in the strictest 
sense of the word, that had been growing in Maurice’s mind 
from his youth. In my early days what those of my genera- 
tion were hearing from their most earnestly religious teachers 
might be summed up as follows: The object of supreme 
importance, compared with which everything else was as 
nothing, was the saving of the soul. It was assumed that 
there were two destinies, both unchangeable, awaiting human 
beings after death, happiness and holiness for some, misery 
and rebellion for the others; that without a change, or con- 
version, in this life, everyone must incur the hopeless misery 
and rebellion ; that it was possible for anyone, through an 
awakening of faith in Christ, to be converted ; that Christ by 
His suffering and death had paid the penalty of sin—a 
payment which was of avail for those, and only for those, 
who believed in Him; and that belief in Christ consisted 
chiefly in believing that Christ had paid the penalty and 
satisfied God’s justice on behalf of believers. Maurice 
saw in the New Testament something different from this. 
He saw a Kingdom of God or of Heaven proclaimed 
and set up: first, in the Gospels, Jesus of Nazareth 
announcing the Kingdom and bringing it home to His 
hearers by illustrations and every other kind of statement; 
then, in the rest of the volume, the Kingdom set up and 
ruled by the Son of God, Who was at the Father’s right 
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hand, and men called into it by the offer of forgiveness and 
reconciliation ; but also this Kingdom waiting until the end 
of the age for manifestation as an earthwide kingdom. 
Thenceforward, the condition of the world, from the 
Christian point of view, was that the Kingdom of Heaven, 
~ the Kingdom of Jesus the Son of God, was over it and 
upon it. There were institutions bearing direct and special 
witness of this Kingdom; but the Kingdom itself—the 
spiritual authority and reign of the Son of God, and the 
commonwealth of which men were called to be members— 
was what was essential and living. Mankind all belonged to 
God and to Christ and to the one Spirit; men were brought 
into their right and appointed state when they became living 
members of the Body of Christ and loyal citizens of His 
Kingdom. 

Seeing the world and the human race in this light, Maurice 
looked at all things as related to the living God—to an act- 
ing Divine King, the continuing Maker of the world and 
Educator of mankind. He believed that on all human life 
and history the touch of the Divine Hand was to be seen by 
those who had eyes to see it; that every existing thing had 
some power to reveal what was in God. But the. God he 
looked for was determinately the God of righteousness and 
love, the Father Whom Jesus Christ had declared, the God of 
the Gospel of reconciliation. Maurice always assumed that 
the evidence of the Divine Kingdom lay in what we may call 
verification; that men were to believe in the Kingdom 
because they saw it, felt it, tried it, could not help believing 
In it. 

When we look on our fellow-beings, we perceive that they 
are joined together in various relations. The most elementary 
tie is that between children and parents. We are born sons 
and daughters. The relation is not one which has passed 
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away; it never will be superseded. And there are other 
relations, which are rudimentary, but which subsist and are 
developed or grow; those, for example, of husband and 
wife, brothers and sisters, masters and servants, fellow- 
tribesmen or fellow-countrymen. Human duties—that is, the 
right dispositions and actions of men towards each other— 
are suggested and demanded and nourished by these relations, 
which are sacred and to be reverenced. 

The father stands for authority and all due parental feeling 
and conduct; the child for obedience and all due filial feeling 
and conduct. Divine Fatherhood uses the experience of 
human fatherhood for the revealing of itself; and Divine 
Sonship similarly uses the experience of human sonship for 
the revealing of itself: the Divine in each case glorifying the 
human. 

The husband and wife are joined together by the principle 
of mutual trust; trust with something of dependence in it, 
answering to trust with something of protection in it. Trust 
is the great human quality or virtue or happiness which has 
for its primary expression the duty which binds together the 
husband and the wife. 

Brothers and sisters grow up with a certain independence 
of each other, and go on cheir own ways. But the fraternal 
relation asserts itself as a strong one, over-riding separation, 
and controlling competition. And the brotherhood which 
begins in the family goes out to embrace larger and larger 
circles until it includes all humankind. 

Along these lines we arrive at a more or less complete 
human morality,* grounded in acknowledgment of the 
invisible Maker and Lord, and having a natural authority for 
those who cannot look above or behind or beneath the 
relations of common life; a morality which claims to be 


* Compare S. Luke iii. 10-14 ; Romans xii, 4-17. 
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essentially one of dispositions, and to be living and growing ; 
but which may be expressed and safeguarded, as experience 
may show to be advantageous, by rules of outward conduct, 
by laws which enjoin and forbid. 

I spoke of the year of revolutions, 1848, as that in which 
Maurice first came out into the arena of public action. There 
had been much suffering amongst the poor in many parts of 
Europe ; and the discontent which was seething in the breasts 
of the many broke out in insurrections against the existing 
forms of government. God’s judgmens were declaring 
themselves, as Maurice would say, against the temper and 
conduct of the classes and persons in possession. Many 
thoughtful minds were exercised by the question of the social 
order. They were moved chiefly by sympathy for the multi- 
tudes who were suffering from extreme poverty and social 
weakness, Those who had the upper hand, in possessions 
and in power, were assuming that it was in the fixed order 
of things that they should have their advantages and that the 
poor should be kept down for their benefit. But the question 
was asked—Was this so? Might not the many, if they could 
only act together, use the strength of numbers to obtain a 
less unequal share of the good things of life? But there 
were men who were Christians enough to be sure that the 
existing state of things was a contradiction of the principles 
of Christianity. 

Out of such*eonvictions sprang the movement that gave 
itself the name of Christian Socialism. Maurice became 
known as the leader of the movement. So far as any single 
person is to be credited with having originated it, the actual 
founder of Christian Socialism was not Maurice, but John 
Malcolm Ludlow, now the solitary survivor of those who 
then gathered round Maurice. The name of Socialism was 
up to that time identified with French reyolutionists, and had 
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not a pleasant sound to English ears. But Maurice and his 
friends considered the name, and found it not only an 
innocent name, but a good one. It seemed to bear the 
precise testimony that was needed ; it affirmed that man was 
to be regarded as a social being; that rich and poor, the 
powerful and the weak, were members of a society; and that 
men were bound to each other by mutual ties. And this was 
one of the chief doctrines of Christianity. Those who were 
adopting the name of Christian Socialism meant it to be 
understood that they were primarily Christians, but also that 
Christianity was pledged in their view to demand, not 
equality, but freedom and brotherhood as living conditions of 
the populations. The name Socialism, they believed, might 
do more good by startling people into thought, than harm 
by repelling from the movement the timid and the prejudiced. 

The special form which Christian Socialism took was the 
establishment of Co-operative Associations. Maurice was 
not a mere practical man; he would hardly have won for 
himself from practical men in general the designation of 
being practical at all. But he had a quite peculiar reverence 
for facts, holding that the Divine purposes were revealed and 
realised in facts; and he had no dearer ambition than to 
be in a high sense practical. He worked patiently and 
laboriously with others in carrying out schemes. But his 
mind was always set on what the schemes signified. He 
saw in a combination of working men, associated to produce 
goods and to share the profits of the industry, a witness in 
‘behalf of fellow-help, and a protest against the claim of com- 
petition to be the ruling law of human life. Each small 
Co-operative Association was glorified to him by that 
significance. 

It may be helpful if I say a brief word upon the history of 
the Co-operative movement, The system created by it hag 
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divided itself into two parts: the Distributive, which buys 
and sells, and the Productive, which manufactures. The 
former has become hugely successful, and it is so far separated 
from the other that it does a certain amount of production 
upon the ordinary method without professing to share profits. 
It has been found extremely difficult to make Productive Co- 
operation succeed. Associations of workmen have come to 
an end one after another most disappointingly. But this 
method of industry would have such advantages, such merits, 
if only it would succeed! And it is far from extinct, though 
the map of it is very small compared with the vast range of 
the Co-operative Union and its local Societies. Those who 
continue to promote the Productive part of the Co-operative 
system are holding aloft the banner of the original Christian 
Socialism—that which won the devotion of Maurice and 
Ludlow and Hughes; which Maurice preached and ex- 
pounded, for which Hughes struggled even passionately till 
he died, and to which Ludlow is still giving valued support. 

To Maurice, a living organism, a working institution or 
form of life, was a more telling and trustworthy witness than 
any theory or statement. There is no word more characteristic 
of Maurice’s teaching than this of witness or testimony. You 
come upon it continually in his writings. What a teacher 
could do, according to him, was to touch the chord between 
the consciousnesses of men and the Divine influence that was 
around them and in them, and to do this by bearing witness. 
A Co-operative Association of workmen had the virtue of 
speaking, of ‘estifyimg, in behalf of the principle that fellow- 
help and common service were more essential principles of 
human society than mutually hostile competition. 

And Maurice held jealously to the assertion that the - 
Christian principles actually wese—not that they ought to 
be—the laws of human society. He would say that their 
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reality was vindicated by the dissolution and corruption that 
befell human society when they were trampled under foot, 
and by the health and growth which were the fruits of the 
honouring of them. Some brief quotations from letters 
written, one in 1850, the other in 1852, will show how, in 
language likely enough to be unintelligible to some who were 
working with him, he maintained his position. ‘ God’s 
order seems to me more than ever the antagonist of man’s 
systems; Christian Socialism is in my mind the assertion of 
God’s order. Every attempt, however small and feeble, to 
bring forth God’s order, I honour and desire to assist. Every 
attempt to hide it under a great machinery—call it Organiza- 
tion of Labour, Central Board, or what you like—I must 
protest against as hindering the gradual development of what 
I regard as a divine purpose, as an attempt to create a new 
constitution of society, when what we want is that the old 
constitution should exhibit its true functions and energies” 
(ii. 44). He charges both the reorganizers of society and the 
conservators of society with assuming lands, goods, money, 
labour, to be the basis of society, and therefore wishing to 
begin by changing or by maintaining the conditions of 
possession: “Whereas the true radical reform and radical 
conservation must go much deeper, and say, ‘Human relations 
not only should lie, but do lie, beneath all possessions : and 
when you substitute—upon one pretext or another—property 
relations for human, you destroy our English life and English 
constitution, you introduce hopeless anarchy”” Thus 
vehemently and perplexingly was Maurice accustomed to 
affirm his faith. 

Besides Christian Socialism, there were two other important 
creations with which Maurice’s name was rightly identified—- 
Queen’s College for Ladies and the Working Men’s College. 
Queen’s College grew out of the Governesses’ Benevolent 
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Institution and King’s College. It was by a coincidence that 
it began its organised existence in that year 1848, preparation 
having been made for it during the previous year or two. 
It was not intended for girls of school age, but for women, 
young and older, and especially for those who had to teach 
in the school-room ; and it therefore claimed for women both 
a higher kind of instruction than that of “accomplishments,” 
and also education prolonged beyond the school age. It 
was the precursor, with Bedford College, which quickly 
followed it, rather of Girton and its sister colleges, than of 
the High Schools for Girls. The Working Men’s College 
was established in the year 1854, and was a direct outgrowth 
of Christian Socialism. There was a People’s College at 
Sheffield, and at a meeting of the promoters of Co-operative 
Associations a letter was read giving an account of this 
College, whereupon it was resolved, on the motion of Thomas 
Hughes, ‘‘ That it be referred to the Committee of Teaching 
and Publications to frame, and, so far as they think fit, to 
carry out, a plan for the establishment of a People’s College 
in connection with the Metropolitan Associations.” The 
plan was rapidly matured, and the College is now in its 
year of jubilee. Nothing in the form of an institution could 
give more adequate expression to Maurice’s faith and 
aspirations than the Working Men’s College, as it came 
forth from his moulding hands. The name of College was 
dear to him as representing a social organism, an association 
of teachers and learners; and the full title of Working Men’s 
College claimed for the common citizens of the country all 
the share that could possibly be got for them in its best culture. 

I have endeavoured to describe to you, so far as a hasty 
sketch can avail, how Maurice regarded common human 
life. The human race, such as we know it and belong to 
it, was to him, as to St, Paul, the offspring of God. God—- 
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the God revealed in Jesus Christ—gave to His creation the 
laws of its existence, and was training it by various methods 
and influences, and through various experiences, to the 
knowledge of Himself and to its destined perfection. The 
truest knowledge is vision, and is not to be acquired by the 
speculation and the reasoning which form systems so much 
as by awakening, and by the opening of the eyes. And in 
this process suggestions, analogies, appeals, may often give 
more help than formal exposition. The effort of every 
member of the human family should be to find out the 
purposes of God, and to conform himself to them. Let me 
now illustrate this faith of Maurice’s by noticing how it bears 
upon some principal provinces of thought and action. 

I. It is evident that it gave him a special interest in Ae 
study of the past. Maurice’s writings consist largely of rapid 
interpretations of history and life. Though he was not in any 
technical sense a learned man, he had a very remarkable 
knowledge both of events and of literature, and his insight 
never seemed to hesitate in discovering and naming tendencies 
and Divine purposes in all the working of the past. It puts 
a great strain upon the mental effort of his readers to keep 
pace with him in these summary interpretations, for the 
estimation of which they will often feel that their knowledge 
is inadequate. Whether it be the spirit of an age, or the 
character of a race, or the mission of a people, or the chief 
message of a philosophy, he seems to be always ready to 
assign to it a meaning and a place in the Divine evolution ; 
‘his discernment being no doubt quickened and guided by his 
convictions and prejudgments as to the certain character of 
the Divine ways and purposes. 

II. Take, again, the ideas of civilization and justice, which 
all moralists would naturally associate together. Maurice, 
who loved to bring out the meaning contained in words, 
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would speak of civilization as the movement or process by 
which men become more civz/, by which the social relations of 
men receive more and more perfect development. The human 
race, as he contemplated it, was being brought on by a 
Divine Leader and Educator, who created the living relations, 
beginning with fatherhood and sonship, by which the members 
of the race were tied together. Every such relation had a 
disposition and conduct proper to it, by the maintaining of 
which the relation was made a happy and fruitful one. 
Civilization meant that men should feel and behave towards 
one another in society in accordance with the Divine order ; 
and justice meant this order imposing itself with authority on 
human life. 

It is found extremely difficult by thinkers in general to 
define justice. We English use two words, justice and 
righteousness, where our fellow-men have used one. There is 
only one word for justice and righteousness in Greek, and 
therefore in the New Testament; in Latin, and in the modern 
languages derived from Latin, and, if Iam not mistaken, in 
the Semitic and Teutonic languages. The minds of us all 
seem to be dragged towards eguadity in our endeavours to 
find some definite meaning for justice ; but it is significant 
that equality does not seem to be imported in the same way 
into our conceptions by the thought of righteousness. This 
world of ours, indeed, seems to be one from which equality is 
absolutely banished. The only explanation I can imagine for 
the persistent obtrusion of the idea of equality is the fact that 
by the improvement of inferior conditions inequality is to that 
extent diminished; but no one that I know of would insist 
that justice requires us to bring down superior conditions to 
equality with the inferior—to level down as well as to level up. 
Our religious moralists of to-day seem to agree in holding that 
justice is the principle which requires that all men should have 
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equal opportunities, or should at least have them as far as 
possible ; but should we not be better satisfied with the aim 
that all men should have the dest, and not the most eguat, 
opportunities possible? The demand of equal opportunities 
for all men is sometimes made to rest on the axiom that all 
men are of equal value in the sight of God. I saw the other 
day a syllabus of lectures to be given by competent teachers 
to an audience assumed to be of evangelical training and 
prepossessions ; and in the syllabus I read as follows :—“ Civil 
society is a divine institution just so far as it serves the Divine 
end of justice, And the Evangelical knows what justice 
means, for justice lies in the recognition of the equal value of 
the human personality before God.” But that which is before 
God is that which is real, substantial, to be acted upon by those 
who would be imitators of God; and are we prepared to act 
upon the assumption that all men are to us of equal value ?— 
Of value, yes: of a kind of infinite value, we might say, from 
the Divine point of view. But what ground have we for 
trying to hold that all men are of equal value before God? 
There is nothing that seems to imply it; nothing could 
persuade us to think and to act as if it were true. The 
doctrine of the naturalist philosophy—that justice is the 
equilibrium between the desires of the individual and the 
desires of the many; that the name stands for the conventions 
which the interest of the many compels the individual to 
observe—has at least this disadvantage, that justice, so 
understood, can pretend to no sacredness or authority ; whereas 
those who are least inclined to accept any religion are in the 
habit of exalting justice as a kind of divinity. But let justice 
be the Divine order of human life and society, as that order 
imposes itself with Divine authority upon the human 
consciousness, an order characterised by zwequality in every 
part and feature—and we can understand why we should 
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reverence justice. And we can follow justice as it is exalted 
into righteousness : for the Divine order includes the relations 
of men to God, to the Father and the Son and the Spirit, as 
well as to one another. Anda man is only right with God, as 
St. Paul taught, by faith; by that whole attitude of dependence 
and surrender which is most compendiously defined as trust or 
faith. So the effort to be just and righteous will be the effort 
to fulfil from the heart the Divine ordinances. And we shall 
advance in civilisation in proportion as the members of human 
society are true to as much as is revealed to them of the 
Divine purposes. 

It is interesting to observe that in Plato’s treatise on Justice, 
called the Republic, the theory which he attacks is that which 
identifies justice with the will of the stronger—that is, which 
sees in it the interest of the many imposing itself upon the 
individual; whilst Plato himself finds justice to be the 
principle which keeps all classes in their proper places, that is, 
the right order of the commonwealth making its authority 
recognised and felt by all. 

III. Again, Lducation has a large and firm meaning given 
to it by Maurice’s idea of human life. 

All that we do, or aim at doing, in the way of education, 
should endeavour to carry out what the Divine Educator of 
mankind is doing. If this is so, it will be forbidden to us to 
take either a low view, or a narrow and particular view, of 
education. We cannot possibly think of education as limited 
to desks and forms, or as having for its one object the 
enabling of a child to obtain for himself as large a share as 
possible of the coveted things of life. The routine work of 
the school and the lecture-room, and the machinery of 
examinations, will have their places, but they will be 
subordinate, and co-ordinate, and instrumental places; sub- 
ordinate to the whole education which is moulding us all into 
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better members of a less imperfect society ; co-ordinate with 
the educating influences of the home, the municipality, the 
nation, the Church; instrumental to the training and 
development of the character or soul. Nothing, surely, could 
affect the educational world to so much advantage, as a belief 
in the God of love and righteousness actually at work in the 
educating of mankind. 

IV. Then, as to the making and valuing of money. This 
is a very trying, a very /es/ing, question, for the teachers of 
mankind. It is easy enough to run down money, with 
religious or moral scorn; easy enough to exalt the pursuit of 
religion or philosophy above the pursuit of gain. The 
religionist or the moralist does not confront the real difficulties 
of the question when he offers directions and aims to che few. 
But he who believes in a God of mankind, ordering the 
universal ways of men and providing education for all, has to 
come to close quarters with necessities and instincts, with 
industry and trade, with enterprise and competition. What 
Maurice taught was the law expressed by our Lord when he 
said, “‘ You cannot be slaves both of God and of money.” 
What we have to be is, slaves of God. We miss much in the 
New Testament through the rejection of the English word 
slave. If we follow St. Paul, we are slaves of Christ; Jesus 
Christ bade us be slaves of His Father. Every workman, 
every tradesman, every capitalist, is equally bound to be a 
slave of the God of righteousness and love, of Him who is 
light and in whom is no darkness at all; is bound to confess 
that God to be his Master and Owner, having absolute 
authority over him. Where then is money? Its claim to 
possess any rival authority, to have any authority at all against 
God’s, has to be disallowed. No man is at liberty to do, 
under any plea of necessity or universal custom, what he can 
hear God distinctly forbidding him to do. But, in a God- 
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ruled world, we cannot suppose its God to require a 
renunciation or a change which would bring the world to a 
collapse ; we must adjust our ideals to its going on. And for 
one who had Maurice’s faith, it was a very serious question, 
how to account for and deal with the money-gaining and 
money-using business of the world. It is a natural inference 
from much that is done and that is taken for granted in the 
world, that it is the actual law of the world’s progress that 
every man is to get as much as he can for himself, and in 
doing so to use all means which the common interest under 
the name of justice does not expressly condemn and punish. 
This doctrine challenged Maurice’s faith in its essence, and he 
vehemently denied and denounced it. If it was true, then 
mammon or money, and not the Father of Jesus Christ, was 
Lord and Owner of men. The name Co-operation had a 
welcome witness in it: it spoke of men being fellow-workers 
rather than mutually hostile competitors. A working co- 
operative association shewed men working together, helping 
one another, not divided each from each by conflicting 
interests, but joined each to each by a common interest. So 
Maurice rejoiced in such institutions. But he never denounced 
the more ordinary methods of business as necessarily evil. 
He could not be blind to the fact that the co-operative 
associations were themselves competitive, and were indeed 
regarded by individual traders as offensively competitive. He 
was always protesting that no sys¢em would secure the fulfilling 
of the Divine purpose, a result which could only come from 
the drawing of men’s wills into God’s. What he was sure of 
was that men were bound to do their industrial business 
without violating God’s high spiritual laws, and that the world 
would be happier and more genuinely prosperous if in that 
part of its work it confessed God as its Owner and 
Educator. 
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That men were to be known and treated as persons, and 
not as ¢hings, was one of Maurice’s frequent protestations. 
It was his battle-cry against slavery, and he felt that the 
realising of it would be the best safeguard against the evils 
which the desire of money and the worship of it were always 
bringing in their train. 

V. Once more, let me indicate how Maurice’s faith bears 
upon philanthropy. 

This age of ours has the merit of exhibiting a great deal 
of kindly feeling, a great dislike of suffering—in others, I 
mean, as well as in oneself. There never was a time 
approaching this in the number of organised efforts to 
which it gives birth, to relieve particular sufferings, and 
grapple with particular evils. Where people are willing to 
learn, and feel it their duty to observe carefully, the strange 
and painful discovery forces itself upon them that by many 
well-meant attempts to do good more harm is done. But 
most benevolent persons—that is, most people in general, 
will not open their eyes to this discovery. They know they 
mean to be kind, and they cannot believe that God will ever 
allow kindness to be injurious. 

I think it is one of the mysteries of the Divine discipline 
that God should make kindness dangerous. But, if we 
cannot help seeing that it is, then the lesson is one which 
claims our most reverent attention. There seems to be some 
strong reason why we should hold our hands and consider 
when we are moved to relieve pain. Now, according to what 
Maurice taught, the well-being of society, and, therefore, of 
individuals, depends on the maintaining and promoting of 
the spiritual order; not upon the promptness with which 
cravings are met, but on the degree in which the Divinely- 
created relations are made strong and pure and refined 
and rich, If any kindness tends to make parents feel less 
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responsible for their children, and children less responsible for 
their parents, or to weaken the ties that bind husband and 
wife together, or to tempt a man to hang himself upon his 
fellow-citizens instead of being a free fellow-citizen with 
them, then a Divine voice bids us refrain from it. The blind 
instinct of benevolence says to us, If children have unworthy 
parents who neglect them, feed and clothe the children; if 
sons and daughters cast off their parents, see that the parents 
are not the worse; if a man spends what he gets in drink, 
support his wife and family; if men ask for work or wages, 
provide for them work which they do not resent, and pay 
them as men ought to be paid. But what if we see that, 
by yielding to the instinct, we are injuring both the Divine 
society to which we belong, and those persons who should 
be our brothers and sisters? 

Maurice's faith would not encourage us to spare ourselves, 
or to harden our feelings, or to conclude that we can do 
nothing for one another’s benefit. It would make us uneasy, 
it would set us thinking, it would require us to use caution. 
It would soon be felt to be making far more serious demands 
upon us than those which are made by superficial sympathy. 
It might impose upon us the pain of seeming unsympathetic 
instead of allowing us the pleasure of being thanked and 
perhaps admired. It would constrain us to watch for ways 
of real service, for modes of showing kindness which shall 
not do the work of unkindness. : 

If Maurice’s faith and teaching commend themselves to 
us, they will lead us not to regard common life as a 
deplorable thing upon which we are to bring our religion 
and philanthropy to bear so that it may be somewhat 
improved, but to reverence it as a creation of God, however 
defaced and imperfect, in which we are to use our humble 
endeavours to do our own part loyally, and to give what 
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t.cy may be enabled to fill in some tolerable degree the 
Divine purposes. The common life of mankind will be, to 
those who are thus minded, a sphere of Divine action, a 
revelation of the Divine nature, a subject of Divine education. 
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RETALIATION. 


By THE REv. A. W. JEPHSON, M.A., M.L.S.B., L.C.C., 


Vicar of S. Fohn’s, Walworth. 


AigiS Retaliation permissible to Christians? By 
retaliation I mean returning like for like, the 
“Lex talionis” of the ancients reduced to modern 
practice. Not merely for trade purposes, of which we hear 
so much just now; but is Retaliation allowed as one ot 
the resources which a Christian man or a Christian Nation 
may use? In social matters, legal proceedings, cases of 
assault, acts of tyranny, after being badly treated, after 
being subject to ridicule, scorn, or contempt: in these cir- 
cumstances what is the proper action for the individual or_ 
the community ? 

The Sermon on the Mount gives us unmistakably clear 
directions. “Resist not evil.” “ Whoso smiteth thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

Of modern teachers, Count Tolstoy seems to be nearly the 
only one who literally enjoins the duty of not retaliating 
on aggressors. 

The late Archbishop Magee once said that no State 
founded on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
would last three months, and with him most people agree, 
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Yet, in an ideal State, where all the members were 
Christian, and accepted the Masters teaching, and 
acknowledged themselves bound by His Divine directions, 
retaliation would be improbable, if not impossible, as a 
course of proposed conduct. Or, if it were resorted to, it 
would argue for the non-Christian character of the Retaliator. 

But we have not to deal with an ideal state of things, 
but with the practical everyday world as we know it, com- 
posed of some few good souls who actively and passively 
follow the Master and do His will, cost what it may; a great 
many souls who prefer Christianity and its teachings, but 
cannot allow it to over-ride their so-called common-sense, 
who keep to the externals of religion on Sundays, but not 
much oftener than that; a good number of souls who do 
not trouble themselves about Christianity at all. In dealing 
with a mixed and incongruous multitude of this kind, other 
considerations than the highest must naturally be adopted. 
Nor do I, or any teacher of religion, complain of that. 
What I consider we have a right to complain of, is that 
when questions arise, as they do arise day by day, in which 
possibly retaliation may be one of many solutions, instant 
recourse is had to that one method which Christianity has 
placed under the ban. In fact, “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth” seems to be the guiding motto ot all 
concerned in dealing with these questions. The assaulted 
man strikes back, and so the quarrel continues, and bad 
blood is engendered. The tariff reformer demands retaliation, 
and there is consequent ill-feeling between trading commu- 
nities, The man who is cheated considers himself free to 
cheat if he gets the chance. Betting is universal, and probably 
teaches this idea of retaliation to thousands, who never ask 
themselves why they should take other people’s money 
without any adequate return on either side. The man who 
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is insulted insults his opponent. The pamphlet on one side 
produces the pamphlet on the other side. And so, in all 
cases, ill-will is created, quarrels continue, just as if one had 
never heard of the Sermon on the Mount or S. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians vi. 7: ‘Why do ye not rather take 
wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be 
defrauded ?” 

Anyone who desires to see his race advance from savagery 
and barbarism (wherein retaliation is the rule and forbearance 
the exception) will pay great regard to these symptoms of 
human feeling, this play of human passion, in order to see 
whether the higher principles of life have been consideted 
and whether they form any part of the consideration men 
give, when deciding to act in any particular way. Have the 
teachings of Jesus Christ been duly deliberated on and 
rejected after inquiry and consideration as inadmissible and 
perhaps useless ? 

To hear Retaliation spoken of as it has been of late, seems 
to me to be going back on 2000 years of Christianity, and 
lapsing into the methods and manners of the savage. It 
may be necessary, but let us at least own up and ascribe the 
proposed remedies to the proper period in Human History. 

Take, for an illustration, Trade and Retaliation, and 
the ways of dealing with this complex and far reaching 
matter. If it be desired to get other lands to trade more 
freely with us, why all at once desert Treaties of Commerce 
which have been and are effectual and might be more 
common if proper advances were made and International 
friendliness cultivated instead of checked? Why not have 
meetings of the Chambers of Commerce and argue the thing 
out and devise means of mutual advantages to the traders in 
two lands ; instead of flying at once to retaliation as if that 
were the only method of settling this business? Yet one 
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hears in all this discussion in Parliament and out of it, high 
words, angry speeches, and bitter taunts; and all because 
one party say “Retaliation,” the other party says “ No,” 
neither party seeming to think that there is any other way 
out of the difficulty. 

This is utterly foreign to the Christian spirit, and is, in fact, 
a practical denial of Christianity. If the contestants are non- 
Christian, I have nothing to say to them; but in all other matters 
they profess to be Christians. It is necessary to speak out 
plainly and to speak to both sides in this controversy. The one 
side is wrong because they shout for Retaliation and make no 
mention of further, wider, and more embracing Treaties of 
Commerce; International arrangements for Trade and Com- 
merce; the cultivation of a friendliness even in the success of 
other peoples, and countries, and the trade; the other side is 
wrong not in opposing Retaliation, but in never suggesting 
that the Christian spirit has other remedies and proposals to 
be made and tried first. On both sides there is a complete 
forgetfulness of what Christianity teaches, and attention is 
only paid to the methods of the barbarian and the savage. 

I,do not believe that Christianity is played out. I do 
believe that it is powerful enough, even to-day, when rightly 
appealed to, pleaded, and used, to give us plenty of scope for 
improved trading and better relations between all the nations 
of the earth. Yet it is not to be wondered at if disagreement 
and hostility arise when by common consent all considerations 
of higher motives and purposes are ruled out, and no allusion 
is made to the one great solvent of human strife, the Spirit 
of Self-Sacrifice which is the crown and glory of the Christian 
religion. It we allow this to continue, Christianity gets 
pushed back further and further, and its influence is weakened 
and gets less by quick strides, not only in the matter in hand, 
but in every other matter, too. 
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The same principles should be applied to all other questions 
which do gender strife whether between individuals, com- 
munities, or nations. We all hoped when the Tribunal at the 
Hague was started on the initiative of the Tzar of Russia, 
that Russia at least would abide by the idea of trying all and 
every way before resorting to war. The fact, however, that 
there is such a ‘Tribunal is one of the glories of this 
Twentieth century, and is at least a proof that somewhere in 
the world there is a conviction that Retaliation which means 
war, is not right, and that there are other and better ways of 
settling disputes between nations. 

My complaint is that people know the better way, but won’t 
use it, or tack of it, or let others suggest it. The truth is here 
ready for use, but we don’t use it, and so let the other and less 
excellent way become the only remedy before the public. 

A little more showing of “the truth as it is in Jesus.” A 
little more insisting on His principles, His motives, His 
recommended action, and then possibly we should not have 
this one-sided exhibition of worldliness, and we should have 
at least a standing up for Jesus and His holy religion. 

There is one other thought at which I have already hinted. 
Is the religion of Jesus Christ available and profitable for the 
life that now is as well as for that which is to come? Are we 
willing to have one code of morals for Sunday and another 
for the rest of the week? Are we going to allow those who 
do not place Jesus Christ first to have all the say and our- 
selves keep in the background, unable or unwilling to show 
we have been with Jesus? To reconcile God to man is 
nothing, unless it is shown that God’s way helps men to live 
each day as God’s child; and that God’s children may, can, 
and must be faithful to their Faith. If the New Testament has 
nothing to do with our daily lives, I can then understand 
why politics, business, pleasure, recreation, study, law, the 
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administration of law and the government of towns and 
nations, can go their own way, undisturbed by the words of 
the Redeemer. But as they do, Christians must protest 
forcibly, on occasion, that the better way is Christ’s way. 

Force is no remedy ; but “by love serve one another,” for 
the service of man is quite close to the service of God, and 
the love of man can only end in the Love of God. 
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A GLASS MINISTRY: 
By THE Rev. Fr. HERBERT KELLY, 


Superior of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 


CLASS ministry and what it means to Christ’s 

Church! Of what it means on the so-called prac- 
tical side, that is, on the side of her activity, I do 
not propose to speak. Every parish magazine, every mission- 
ary magazine, is forcing upon us the consciousness of the 
utter starvation of all our work at home and abroad; is 
forcing us to face the consequences which have followed, 
which must have followed, when a Church called by God, as 
a Church, to be the Church of all, to bear the whole spiritual 
responsibilities of a great people, has been forced by her own 
conscience to accept that call in all its width, and yet has not 
known how to avail herself of the devotion of more than a 
fancy section of her children. 

I wish to speak to-day rather of the effect that this narrow- 
ness of method must have upon our idea of the Christian 
ministry, and indeed of the Christian religion itself. We are 
an essentially practical people, and, as such, very unwilling to 
deal with what we take to be abstract ideas.. Whether, how- 
ever, we care to trace it out or not, the law of cause and 
effect remains. There is no error in faith which will not 
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manifest itself ultimately in the confusions of a man’s working 
life and business. There is no error of practice which has 
not its root in some error of faith. Even where the wrong- 
doing has grown up through mere pressure of accidental 
circumstances, even where we contemplate it with avowed 
dislike as contrary to our notions of what ought to be, it 
makes no difference. We might plead all this now in our 
own justification. We had no desire to create a class 
ministry; we much dislike the principle of financial qualifica- 
tion. Error in faith, however, arises not only from the falsity 
of the notions held or asserted. It may be an indifference or 
blindness to the value of what is asserted. Just also as it is 
true that error in faith lies at the root of error in practice, so 
conversely will that error of practice, accepted and permitted, 
harden and complete the error in faith. 

If now you examine the common English consciousness, 
you will find in it the one fixed conviction that religion is 
after all a matter of morality. This is the one thing which 
the storm and stress of many most distasteful controversies 
have left to us apparently unshaken. I need hardly remind you 
that in fact religion is not primarily concerned with morality, 
but with the relation of man to God. Morality is no doubt a 
thing on which we can agree to use many beautiful phrases, 
and about which we may have a certain community of 
ideal. That there is no sort of real agreement is only 
too painfully evident to us all. How could it be other- 
wise when we are all so fully conscious that the powers, 
interests and aims of life, which are so intensely personal are 
continually crossed by the shadows and claims of a duty or 
concern with others, which we have no real means of 
reconciling ? 

Religion gives us indeed a basis of morality, of a morality 
which inspires us by the unity of life we find when we are 
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taken out of ourselves into the obedience of God, in Whom is 
the end and purpose of all life. This is what we do need. 
No one can make anything of a life by balance of discordant 
elements, duties being set against desires, and desires against 
duties. What we have sought is a simplicity and singleness 
of purpose, and this is what God has revealed to us in Christ. 

Now to religion, a ministry is not so much a device, a 
means, or an assistance, as a growth and a development ; 
fashioned, not according to the ingenuity of an outward 
designing, but according to the working of an inward power, 
and according to the nature and principle of such power. To 
the religion of morality, the ministry is the persuader, in part 
the exhorter, in part the exemplar, of righteousness. To the 
Christian religion it has a two-fold function, it is the ministry 
of the word and sacrament; two-fold in each, towards God 
and towards man. And both it fulfils by the great law of 
representation. 

The law of representation, first on the side of God. What- 
soever there is that man may do, he does as the representative 
of God. It is the power of God, it is the will of God, he 
manifests, witnesses to, set forth, fulfils. It is in this percep- 
tion that the individual finds the unity between his own 
individual interests and the law of the whole. For the 
individuality of each man finds its place in the partial nature, 
the very imperfection, of his own calling. Ruler, soldier, 
tradesman—each is consecrated, separated, to that portion 
which the will of God has called him to represent. In it he 
is the representative alike to God and to men. To men 
because he stands for us as the witness of this section of 
God’s purpose which God has committed to him. To God 
Himself, He is the witness for men of that part of the 
purpose for which he must answer God. 

Just as there are among men distinctions of individual 
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callings, so there are also class responsibilities. We may 
doubt the wisdom of such class distinctions, which is to say, 
that we doubt whether they belong to God’s permanent will. 
We may think them painfully exaggerated and conventional, 
which is to say, that they have been carried far beyond God’s 
will or meaning. Yet we cannot deny that for the present 
there is in them a certain reality, a certain place in the order 
of things, even though at last all men shall stand equally 
before God’s judgment. 

Among all this mass of specialised calling, we find one 
group of things separated, things which we call specifically 
religious, set apart as the witnesses of consecration itself. 
We set apart one building to be a witness of all. Homes 
and marts, shops and factories; there are many different uses, 
but one thing common to all, and to that one common idea 
of consecration this building is exclusively set apart. Week 
by week there are many uses of time, times of business, of 
rest, of pleasure; but there is one day which stands the 
witness of the consecration of all. ‘There are many acts done 
of many kinds; acts done for God, in obedience to God, 
which draws us nearer to God ; yet there is one set apart, the 
Holy Communion, in which we come to God Himself. There 
is one act, the first of all, by which we are as individuals, 
ourselves and for ever, consecrated and separated to Him. 
However many more there be which might be commonly 
called sacraments, yet they have not the like nature of 
Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

“Lastly, therefore, is it that the ministry also sets apart 
certain men’s lives whole as the abiding witness of the 
common consecration of all lives. To the minister is a quite 
special representation on both sides. It is his to represent 
God to us, first as the teacher, to whom belongs the guardian- 
ship of the faith, delivered to him by God as trustee thereof 
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for men. Secondly, and not less tremendously, is he the 
representative of God to us by the ministration of supernatural 
grace and power in the Sacraments, for God Who gives to 
men all things richly to enjoy. Even as once for all He gave 
them by man, even Christ Jesus, so now He gives them, in 
repetition to daily need, always by men. 

So also He is our representative’ to God; chosen from 
among men, gathering up the sacrifice of all our lives and 
presenting them before God in the memorial of the sacrifice of 
life once for all offered and acceptable. 

Throughout this whole tissue of religious principle, one 
thing you will observe, holds continually. Callings separate, 
distinguish, differentiate; religion harmonises and unites, 
because however diverse may be our roads, it is always that 
which brings us in to the common centre or purpose of all. 
Now that we have, thank God, got rid, or are getting rid, of 
the pew system, the Church becomes again the common 
home of all; the one building in which every man has right 
and place. Sunday, except so far as it be corrupted by 
selfishness and sin, is the Sunday of all. The Sacraments are 
the Sacraments of all. 

Yet this mystery, the mystery of Holy orders, in one sense 
the highest of all mysteries, since it is the means by which all 
are fulfilled, remains that in which the general law is least 
fulfilled. It is not the ministry of all. Not in avowed 
principle—thank God, ‘we are free from deliberate sin—nor 
exactly and always, yet in practice and broadly, it is the 
peculiar privilege of at least the fairly wealthy classes. 

Let us consider, then, what this restriction means, and we 
may look once more to our two sides. All businesses are, I 
fully believe, vocations of God. Do we so recognise them? 
This at least we recognise to be a calling. Whatever may be 
the conscious™reasons which impelled a youthful choice, it is 
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God’s business now, a choice sealed and ratified by God, 
from which the Church permits no man once committed to go 
back. And we stand, knowing God calls whom He will, 
knowing it is His voice, and yet at least acquiescing in the 
growth of restrictions by which those whom He has called 
are shut out. Do we recognise all businesses as vocations to 
a fulfilment of some particular part of God’s will? Do we? 
How can we, when in the most sacred form of all life dedica- 
tion we lay so little stress upon His calling, take so little pains 
to see it shall have free course, place so little value on what is 
the best of all gifts? 

And again, in all businesses every man ministers to the will 
of God on behalf of all, in that to which he is appointed. 
Do we then believe this? Does it habitually enter into the 
mind of the salesman, of the artizan, of the city man, that it 
is to God he serves, and to God’s order? How can it, when 
the most sacred of all consecration of life is left hedged 
about with unreal conventional barriers? 

I think we never sufficiently realise how deeply our minds 
are affected by this principle of representation. Of old there 
was one in every family, the father, the eldest-born, who was 
the priest of the family. And although even that formal 
restriction, useful in its day by a certain homely pointedness, 
is no longer useful, yet we have the principle. There are few 
among us who do not feel solemnised, personally involved, in 
a word represented, by knowing that some brother, perhaps a 
cousin, at least a school-fellow and companion, is “in orders,” 
is serving God, and that serving beside the altar he is some- 
how taking our place. Have we realised what difference it 
makes that through whole classes of society, to have been 
ordained means not so much the consecration of a family, as 
the unwelcome removal of one from among them to another 
sphere in which the rest have no part. 
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I ask, then, from what sort of faith has this system come? 
I ask still more to what sort of faith it leads up. Is it not 
founded upon a religion which repeats, utilises and is content 
with human conveniences? Is it in the least consistent with 
a real living faith in the power of divine gifts? A faith 
which brings men into conscious and joyous harmony with a 
Divine purpose, and in holy fear to a Divine judgment? There 
are the two things for which we ought to seek in religion— 
the inspiration of human energy, the restraint of human 
wiltulness. By them, must the religion a man holds be 
judged. These, therefore, the ministry of a Church must 
embody and represent. The comforts of religion, the consola- 
tions of religion, are easily enough provided for those who 
having already provided all material comfort for themselves, 
seek also the spiritual as a crowning luxury. A church - 
which means to be somewhat other than a luxury must Work 
in a different spirit, must begin to judge herself as she will at 
last be judged by the Lord. 
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Sermon XXIV. 


dE CONSCIENCE. 


By THE Rey. A. E. T. NEWMAN, 


Vicar of Granborough. 


QUAKER lady on one occasion when Robert 
Southey described to her the way in which he 
= divided his time, said to him, “And when, friend, 
dost thee think?” It is a question that we should do well to 
consider at the present time, and especially in this place. 
Whatever may be the advantages of the beginning of the 
twentieth century over the beginning of the nineteenth, there 
can be no question that there is more rush and hurry in life, 
that there is a constant tendency for work to become so 
absorbing and exhausting, that there is little leisure or energy 
for quiet and serious thought. I am afraid, we must all 
confess, that we give too little time to thought and meditation, 
that we are all disposed to be impatient of all demands on 
our time which do not lead to immediate and visible results. 
We are disposed, as Phillips Brooks said, to sacrifice thought 
to work. And just now, as a result, we are reaping a harvest, 
of our neglect of that which is so important, in the readiness 
with which men accept the statements, which have been made 
in the name of science, as to the consequences of recent 
discoveries to the faith of Christians. I myself am not in the 
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least disposed to question the discoveries, if there are any 
reasons for saying that the most startling are at present 
unproven, I do not wish to urge those reasons. I only question 
the supposed bearing that they have on the faith of the 
Christian Church. I am unable to see how they destroy 
the faith we learnt as children, when we were taught the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments; and 
I am persuaded that if men gave thought to certain other 
facts, besides those of physical science; if they thought of 
their moral experiences, they would say that the premises of 
the recent opponents of Christianity do not carry their 
conclusions. I wish to remind you for a moment of these 
attacks. It is alleged that modern science has proved that 
man is made by heredity and environment. That is, the 
nature he inherited at his birth, and the surroundings in which 
he has been placed, have determined at every moment what he 
did: that never did he have any free choice at all as to what 
he should do: he has been, and is, a machine worked by 
external forces over which the man has no control at all. I 
suppose no one will seek to deny the enormous power that 
these two things exercise over the life of men. We recognise 
the power in ourselves, we see their effect in every man we 
know. A great deal of recent legislation has been based on 
our recognition of the fact that environment has much to do 
with the lives of men. We recognise frankly that men who 
live in overcrowded dwellings, in insanitary surroundings, are 
handicapped in life and are not likely to be good and 
profitable citizens. It is useless to deny that there are many 
facts which justify, or seem to justify, the statements that have 
been made. And yet you know that practically we do not 
believe them: practically we assume daily and hourly that we 
choose for ourselves what we will do; our whole language is 
based on the assumption that we are not machines but 
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individuals, with the power of shaping our course as we will. 
I am not in the least disposed to fear that any one here will be 
ready to accept the modern philosophy, or rather, the thirty 
years old philosophy which is just being popularised. But 
what I do think is, that this modern philosophy may be with 
many of us an excuse for practically accepting it. We are all 
disposed to plead at all times that circumstances are too 
strong for us, that we are not responsible, that the responsibility 
for our acts must be laid on the nature we have inherited or 
on the surroundings in which we find ourselves. And I am 
afraid that we may welcome this new philosophy as a 
justification of our attitude, we may find in it an excuse for 
failure to accept responsibility for our actions, for being 
satisfied to drift with the stream, and acquiesce in every 
custom which we find established. I am persuaded that apart 
from faith in a Living God Who seeks to raise us out of our 
captivity to our nature and surroundings, we have no power 
to resist their might. And if we once are led by the idea that 
modern science has shattered the foundations of faith, to 
cease to think and meditate on the things which are unseen, 
I am sure we shall find the chains that bind us will grow 
stronger. ’ Therefore I want this morning to ask you to 
consider certain facts of the most elementary character and 
see whether they have not an answer to give to this 
philosophy. 

Now the most elementary fact about every man in this 
Church is that he calls himself I. You know that that is trve 
of every man you meet with, you know it is the great 
distinction between man and every other creature. You 
simply cannot conceive of any beast speaking of itself as I. 
You also know that at the first a child does not speak of 
himself as I, you know that a baby always speaks of itself in 
the third person, and that it is only by degrees that it begins 
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to use the word I, it might almost be called the longest step it 
ever makes in knowledge when it for the first time uses that 
word clearly, Surely that most elementary, most universal 
fact is worth considering, it is not one to be passed over as 
unimportant. You know that for you it is the most important 
of all facts. It is a fact you must hold to that you yourselt 
are an I. What does it mean? It means that you are 
distinct from all you see and touch, that you are not lost in 
the whole but have a separate individual identity. It is a 
word of self-assertion. Well, just remember that this 
philosophy denies us the right to use that word any more, it 
denies that you and I have the right to speak of ourselves as 
I’s, we are machines and machines are not I’s, We lose 
ourselves in a theory. I have no answer to the theory, I am 
not prepared to deny that it is logical, but I simply say that I 
will not in deference to any logic or any theory consent to lose 
myself; to the fact that I am an “I,” I will cling whatever 
logic and philosophy may say. It may be a paradox, but 
after all, the deepest things of life are all paradoxical, and it 
is better to accept a paradox than to consent to be lost ina 
logical theory. We have, after all, a witness in ourselves 
that we are persons, we believe in it and act on it, we are 
practically sure that the witness is true, it is therefore our 
duty to follow that fact whither it will lead us. 

The second fact I want to reflect on is this: the word ought 
is inseparably connected with the word I. You cannot 
separate them, the two words belong to each other. You 
cannot even profess a desire to get rid of the word ought 
without using some such expression as this, “I ought not to 
use the word ought.” I am quite sure that nobody here 
would really like to get rid of the word at all, And what I 
want you to reflect on is this patent and obvious fact, that if 
you accept this modern materialistic theory you can no longer 
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use it. Whatever sense may still belong to the word I, no 
sense whatever will belong to the word “ought,” and the word 
“duty.” ~ They simply must be blotted out of the dictionary. 
If in all our actions we have no choice, if we are compelled 
to act as we do, then it is simply misuse of language to say 
we ought to do this and we ought not to do that. Now it is 
a fact that these two words have made good their footing in 
every language of civilised men; the more civilised men are 
the more clearly ‘they use them. Surely these facts are as 
much entitled to be considered and analysed as the facts of 
geology or of any other science. They are quite as real, we 
know them quite as well. I think we know them better, we 
have a stronger assurance of their truth than we have for 
‘nstance of the laws of astronomy. We know that they are 
not rare facts for a few men, but the universal fact for the 
whole of mankind. However much we may wish at times 
that they were not facts, however much we should like to get 
rid of the claim that the word “ought” makes upon us, we 
know that we cannot: it has a power over us from which we 
cannot escape. 

It seems to me that experience is quite clear on another 
point. We speak the words, “I ought,” but our inner 
experience tells us that the words came to us as “you ought.” 
The idea did not originate with us, it was distinctly presented 
to us. Something (must we not say Someone?) said to us “You 
ought,” and therefore you must. There is the great witness 
to a Personal Living God in whose presence we are standing 
at every hour of our lives, from Whom we cannot escape. It 
+s a witness which for us is so strong that no difficulty and no 
theory can outweigh it. Whatever facts critics may discover 
about the dates and authors of the Bible: whatever may be 
the final word of science as to the way in which the universe 
came to its present state ; neither the one nor the other can 
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touch this universal experience ; neither the one nor the other 
can compel us to say that there is not a Voice within each of 
us which says “You ought” and “You ought not.” I am 
aware that the materialist will say this voice is only your 
nature or your surroundings, they are the powers which really 
speak to you. You may if you like personify them and call 
them God. I ask you is that your experience? It is not 
mine. My experience is that I have many tastes and habits 
which I have partly made and partly inherited, they do seek 
undoubtedly to govern my actions: they do say to me we wish 
to do this, or we wish to do that, but when I hear the words 
‘‘you ought,” it is not to tell me to indulge these tastes, to do 
the thing which my environment makes easy and natural, it is 
to say you must trample on this taste, you must not let it rule 
you. Is it not true of everyone? Is it not true that the man 
in business is compassed about by the mighty power of trade, 
customs of business, methods of commercial morality? Does 
he not know the maxim, caveat emptor, and a man must make a 
living? Is he not pressed by the desire to secure his position, 
to provide for his family? Are not these things the 
environment by which he is held almost a captive? And when 
the words “you ought” sound in his ears, do they tell him to 
obey these conventionalities, these recognised trade customs? 
Are not they loudest when they say, “this may be business 
morality, but it is not Christian morality? It is not moral 
at all. You ought not to submit. You must not give in to 
it. You must resist and assert your personality and your 
individuality. You must deny to your environment the right 
to rule over you and control your actions.” I am sure that 
there is no one who will not acknowledge the truth ot this. 
You may explain it in various ways, but the fact remains, 
Each one of us hear these words continually, and they tell us 
to do that which is not easy nor pleasant, We may refuse to 
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listen. Like Balaam, we may reason with ourselves and even 
be convinced, at any rate satisfied, that we cannot obey, that 
we should be too scrupulous if we did, or that it was only 
old prejudice which spoke to us, having no reason at the 
bottom of it. But however we may treat the voice, we cannot 
really doubt that we heard it, and that we deliberately decided 
whether we would obey or not. 

Secondly, I think we must all admit that in so far as the 
environment of men improves, in so far as the pressure to act 
sinfully is decreased, as thank God it is slowly being decreased, 
it does improve through the lives of men who listen to the 
words “you ought,” who do resist the pressure of their evil 
environment and assert their power to live above it. By their 
actions and their influence, spreading in ever widening circles, 
is the power of evil custom overthrown and better customs 
established in their place. I am quite unable to think that 
better conditions could arise solely from the action of those 
that are worse, or that improvement could arise without the 
application of a power external to that which exists: that the 
result of accepting fatalist ideas would be the same as they 
were in the days of Horace, when that which the poet 
observed was the steady deterioration of each successive 
generation. You will observe that the same result has 
followed wherever fatalism has been the general philosophy of 
the people. Contrast the history of the Western and Eastern 
Empires. Both were overthrown by comparative barbarians, 
though of the two I suppose there is no question that the 
Teutonic tribes were the less cultured. No one can question 
that on the whole the Eastern empire possesses advantages in 
soil and climate, and yet while the Northern races have 
steadily progressed and built up a civilisation in advance of 
any that the world has previously seen, the Eastern Empire 
is now the most wretched portion of Europe. One great 
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difference between the races of the West and those of the East 
has been that one people have acknowledged the power of the 
words, “you ought,” have acknowledged a sense of duty, and 
therefore a power of choice; whilst the other were fatalists, 
theoretically and practically. I believe that history preaches 
to us with an emphasis that is unmistakable, that wherever 
and whenever a people has lost the sense of duty, and, 
consciously or unconsciously become fatalists, there and then 
progress ceases and decay begins. Herein is the explanation 
of the fall of the great empires of the past; herein is the 
danger of the great empires of the present. This is justifica- 
tion for attempting however inadequately, to deal with this 
subject ina sermon. I do not believe that many here are in 
the least likely to consciously accept the determinist theory, 
nor to be much shaken by the recent attacks that have been 
made on Christianity on this score. Here at least everyone 
knows that determinism is as much opposed to modern 
philosophy as it is to Christianity, that the whole movement of 
thought for the last quarter of a century has been away from 
this position. But I believe we owe to these attacks a debt of 
gratitude for opening our eyes, not to our theories, but, to our 
practice. Surely though we do not worship heredity and 
environment, though we do not think of ourselves as machines, 
though we talk of ourselves as I’s, and speak of choosing our 
course, yet we do pay no small honour and worship to our 
tastes and to the customs ot our society and business. We do 
not listen as we should to the words, “ought” and “ duty.” 
We set our affections rather on the things which are seen, on 
the material goods which minister to our visible life; on the 
approval of our friends, rather than the things which are 
unseen. Commercial and political “ive are both visibly 
dominated by materialism. It is assumed as an axiom of 
politics that the object of a Government is to secure the 
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material interests of the nation, and that appeals to men to 
support any particular cause or party must be based on the 
ground that it will be to their interest. 

The controversy which is now engaging our attention is a 
case in point. Nearly all the speeches that are made on it 
assume (of course there are exceptions) that if it can be 
shown that either the one policy or the other will benefit a 
particular class, that class will naturally support that policy. 
Rarely is either policy advocated, except in a parenthesis, on 
great moral principles. Or take the case of Macedonia. The 
same thing is most evident. It is assumed to be morally 
right that another nation cannot be expected to interfere 
because it is likely to be inimical to its material interests. 
These are only obvious signs of the general feeling. My 
point is that as they show the same state of things existing 
amongst us which has been the precursor of the decay of other 
empires, they ought to be regarded as warnings to us lest we too 
fall in our turn. If therefore we are led by the recent books 
which have been published to meditate on the old question, 
What is man? and, if we are led by meditating on the words, 
“TI ought,” to say he is not a machine but a person with a 
will and a choice; and if by our meditations we are led to 
confess that we have not in the past thought enough of this 
question; that we have been too much the slaves of our 
tastes, of our interests, of the conventions of society ; and if 
we go on to resolve that in the future we will not be slaves, 
but will free ourselves by constantly asking, “What ought I 
to do?” “What is my duty?” then I am persuaded that the 
Rationalist movement will prove to be a great blessing to our 
Church and nation. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest to you that in 
Mr. Maurice’s lectures on the Conscience, you will find the 
main thought of this sermon worked gut at length, Every- 
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thing that is of value in what I have said has been derived 
from that book. I am sure that no one can read it without 
being a better man. It is to my mind the most effective 
answer to what has been recently said, and it is written in a 
style at once interesting and easy. It is much to be wished 
that his works were more widely read, for no one who reads 
them and understands them will really be troubled any more 
by the discoveries of science or the progress of Biblical 
criticism. 

If you have followed me so far, there is just one further 
point to which I am entitled to claim your assent. If you 
admit that you are each separately an “I;” if you admit that 
with that word there goes naturally the other word “ ought ;” 
if you will admit that the words are really not your original 
thought, but presented to you by a living Person; then it 
follows that the essential nature of that Person is not power 
but Righteousness. The witness of conscience is not so 
much to an Almighty God as to a Righteous God. There 
is the real distinction between the materialist and the 
Christian. Both alike confess an unseen power; but the 
materialist confesses an abstract, unproducible power which 
he calls Heredity, or Environment, of which the characteristic 
is that it is Almighty compelling obedience to its decrees. 
The conscience witnesses to a Person, and a Righteous 
Person, Who demands the service of the will, and the 
conscious obedience of a child. There is the real issue, 
and when it is fairly faced I do not think Christianity has 
any reason to be afraid. 
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THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF DOGMA. 


By THE Rev. W. H. FRERE, ™M.as., 
Superior of the Community of the Resurrection. 
S. MATTHEW xxvi. 19. 


‘© Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shalt be bound in Heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shalt be loosed in Heaven.” 


|OR our purpose to-day it is enough to take that 
text as giving to the Christian body a power to 





define, a power, therefore, to draw up and formu- 
late dogma ; and, especially to-day, we are to consider dogma 
as a progressive thing. Probably the first thought that occurs 
to the mind of many is that the idea of progressive dogma is 
a contradiction in terms—because dogma, in itself, is a thing 
which is settled and fixed, and therefore admits of no progress 
at all. There are two parties who would wish to rise in 
protest against the phrase, and wish to make out that dogma 
is not progressive. In the first place there rises a protest 
from those who object to all dogma, and who, from hostile 
interest to the Church, would like to make out that all its 
teachings are obsolete. On the other side there rises a 
protest from people of the opposite extreme, who would wish 
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to magnify dogma, and who think that they could give it a 
more solid position by representing it as quite immutable. 
The position which I venture to put before you to-day is 
opposed to both of these. 

The point to be contested is whether dogma is or is not in 
itself a changeable thing? Does it admit of progress? Does it 
admit of development or modification or anything of that sort? 
In the first place, when we begin to speak of Truth, we have 
to say, Truth is one and unchangeable. Wherever you get 
it, truth is Truth, and therefore there is no question of 
admitting the possibility of change with regard to Truth. The 
truth is the Truth; and when we have said that, we have 
said all. Now, while Truth is a thing which exists in itself, 
dogma is a human statement—a way in which man with the 
Divine assistance tries to formulate truth. That is a very 
different thing from saying that it is the Truth. On the 
contrary, it must be said that dogma is an approach to the 
truth—an attempt to state the truth as it best can be done by 
human power. And if it is that, if there is any merely human 
element in the statement (which I think you must grant me), 
then clearly it ought not to be held immutable ; it ought to be 
susceptible, at any rate, of change, simply because it is not 
the same as the Truth, because it is no more than the best of 
human statements. 

Secondly, I would point out that, this being the case, 
dogma is only relative to the body which formulates it—it 
does not exist independently, it exists only in relation to the 
particular body which formulates it. If, therefore, that body 
is a progressive thing, then the dogma in which it expresses 
itself must also be a progressive thing. If the body is sus- 
ceptible of change and capable of progress, then this dogma 
which is its expression must also be susceptible of change 
and capable of progress. 
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That I may make that point clear, let me draw an analogy. 
As in the realm of beliet it is the Truth which represents the 
absolute thing, so in the realm of conduct there is the Right, 
which represents the absolute thing. But human customs, 
human laws, human arrangements, Acts of Parliament and 
the rest, are not the ideal Right; at best they are approxima- 
tions toward it, or attempts to embody it. Human society, 
trying to express its ideals in a practical form, and to work 
them out in the practical details of life, aims at Right and 
Truth, but attains neither in an absolute form. Right in 
itself absolutely exists, but human arrangements and laws 
and customs only approximate to it. Similarly, the Truth 
exists, but human dogmas only approximate toward it. 
Again, good human laws and customs only exist relatively to 
the society which formulates them. In the matter of relativity 
also the two cases are parallel; and just as human society in 
its practical machinery for stating and enforcing what is 
right, ought to shew a record of continuous progress, so in 
the sphere of belief in formulating and teaching its dogmas it 
must be, and ought to be, progressive. 

Let me carry out the analogy further, because I think it 
will reveal two further points of similarity, which will be of 
value in thinking of the nature of dogma. When we review 
the aggregate of human laws and customs, we find that they 
are not all upon one level, nor all things of equal value and 
equal authority; on the contrary, they are things of very 
widely differing authority, and are not all equally permanent. 
Some of them exist fundamentally, others permanently, others 
only transiently. Take for example the British Constitution. 
It exists solely with reference to our nation. It is not a thing 
which exists apart from the British nation. It exists solely 
with reference to us. It is hard to say of what precisely it 
consists; but at any rate it consists of laws, customs, and 
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decisions, of one sort and another, which vary very much in 
authoritativeness and calibre. Some of these are in a sense 
fundamental. Of these we say that they must never be 
touched, because any change would be a tampering with the 
British Constitution. We regard certain principles as really 
fundamental, for example, such as, the sanctity of human life. 
And some, which are not really fundamental, we agree almost 
to regard as though they were, through overestimating their 
fixity, as when people regard the maintenance of the policy 
of private ownership as being more essential than adherence 
to the Decalogue. Indeed, there are many such things, which 
I might quote, that we should regard at once as being funda- 
mental parts of the Constitution, and practically immutable. On 
the other hand, there are a great many things which, although 
forming part of the present system, we feel could be modified 
if suitable reasons were given for doing so. For the present 
they are part of the Constitution, but it is quite conceivable 
that a few years hence they may be so no more. Further 
yet, there are certain things so obviously changeable that, no 
sooner are they passed, than people begin to cry out for 
reform. We have had a signal instance of this lately. All 
this shows my point, which is that the British Constitution 
consists of a number of laws and customs, some of which are 
exceedingly fundamental, and which, it may be felt, practi- 
cally cannot be touched, while others are more temporary 
and tentative, and some may be so dubious that in their case 
there is a constant cry for change. So as regards Christian 
belief and dogma. There are certain things which we feel 
are fundamental, and must not be touched; whilst there are 
others, about which we feel that, given a sufficient amount of 
authority, and the assurance that change was really desirable, 
they could easily and rightly be changed. Thus we get 
the same difference of authoritativeness in connexion with 
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Christian doctrine and dogmas, as we do in the case of the 
constitutions and laws of any given society. 

If you ask what it is that differentiates between the part 
which is fundamental or practically immutable and the part 
which is very easily to be changed, or much needs changing, 
I reply that in regard to Christian dogma all depends on the 
relative proportion ot the human and the divine elements in 
the dogma in question. A certain amount of Christian 
dogma consists of nothing more than a statement of what 
God has taught us. There is in this a maximum of divine 
revelation and a minimum of the human element. Such 
dogmas naturally must be the less mutable. Other things 
are of inferior authority because there is represented in them 
to a large extent a process of human thought, and only to a 
relatively small extent the revealed truth of God. And, 
therefore, for that very reason, because of the preponderance 
of the human element, the dogmas in question are much 
more susceptible of revision. Thus our analogy of the 
Church’s Faith and the British Constitution helps us to see 
how dogma is of a very mixed character, and goes through 
very various grades of authoritativeness—some being highly 
authoritative, some more or less mutable, some far more 
capable and susceptible of change. 

The second point that this analogy will bring out is the 
existence of a continuous process of testing, reaffirming, and 
restating which is always at work in one sphere as in the other. 
The system of the British Constitution is continually being 
tested ; every day men are busy at it; every day the lawyers 
are busy testing the system of the Law Courts; the Parlia- 
-mentarians are continually reviewing the administration of 
Government; practical experience is daily testing the Com- 
mercial and Industrial system. We live in the midst of this 
network of society, trade, commerce, justice, law, and order ; 
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and, day by day, every day testifies in the main to its 
efficiency. But daily, also, consideration must be given to 
see to what extent, if any, reforms are needed and must be 
effected. On the whole the bulk remains intact, but when 
necessary the system is changed. Precisely the same thing is 
true about Christian dogma. We live in the sphere of 
Christian dogma in the same way as we live in the sphere of 
the British Constitution. It is the daily practical guide and 
safeguard of conduct, and as such it is daily being tested. 
In the main it is reaffirmed and experience adds fresh 
authority to the old formulas; but if the divine truth can be 
more accurately expressed by some reform, the Church is 
competent to effect it, in the same way as the British nation 
is competent to revise the Constitution. The only question 
is of course whether there is the need, and whether there is 
the opportunity. So that again from that point of view, 
dogma—the expression of the truth as exemplified by an 
individual, or by a body of men—is modifiable. 

But here once again I hear a voice of protest raised from 
two sides, from the anti-Christian side, and the side of the 
stiff Churchman. ‘Do you mean to tell me you could alter 
the Creed?” The stiff Churchman would wish to have it so 
finally formulated as to enable him to cling blindly to it and 
to regard it as so settled that he is relieved of the duty 
of considering any view that he does not already hold. The 
enemy as before would wish to tie the Christian to a belief 
which he can dispose of at once as not being up to date. I 
shall first reply with another question: Do you mean your 
question theoretically or practically? My answer in the first 
case is clear. The Creed could quite properly be changed. 
What was the history of the Nicene Creed? In its original 
shape it was only a stage in a series of developments. Even 
since then it has been altered. And as we have it now with 
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stage which has been reached in the formulation of Christian 
doctrine. You may say, “Surely that was a final stage.” 
Well, Iam not prepared to deny that it was. Neither am I 
prepared to affirm that it was. Individual people have long 
regarded it as a final stage, and I myself, speaking as an 
individual and practically, may be very well content to live 
and die in the same expectation. But theoretically I will not 
prophecy what it will be in the future. Only, if you ask me 
whether the Church of the twentieth century or the r2oth 
century could change it, I can only say that it has and will 
have precisely the same power that the Lord gave to the 
Church at the beginning, and which it exercised in the fourth 
or fifth century, and has exercised ever since. 

Then the enemy turns round upon me triumphantly. “Then 
practically you are tied to hoary formulas. I told you so. 
You are obsolete as I have always held.” Not quite so fast, 
my friend! Even if I concede for the sake of the argument 
that the Nicene Creed is never going to be altered, but that 
the formula has reached the final stage, it does not follow 
that there is no room left for progress in dogma. ‘There is a 
great deal of room left for progress in the interpretation of 
that formula. I will quote one instance to show my meaning. 
“J believe in God . . . the Maker of Heaven and earth.” 
When you say that part of the creed you do not believe it in 
the same way as your grandfathers did. Your grandfathers 
looked upon the creation differently to ourselves. There has 
been a good deal of progress made in the idea of the creation 
since then, and we have improved our beliefs accordingly ; 
but it has not been necessary to alter our formula. But some 
people may say, “ You should take documents in the sense in 
which they were written. You have no right to read into 
them new meanings. There is the formula, and you have to 
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take it in the literal sense.” This is a stupid misunderstanding 
of the ethics of profession. I say the Nicene Creed—and I 
expect we all do—not because of a certain history which lies 
behind it, but because the Church tells me to-day that this 
is the way by which I am to express my faith. I take the 
Creed from the Church of to-day, not from the Church of any 
previous century. My creed is living, not antiquarian. And 
I take it with the interpretation put upon it not by past ages, 
still less by private individuals, but by the Church which to- 
day propounds it. And if fer zmpossible it can alter its text, 
a fortiori it can modify its interpretation. 

Dogma, then, in its essence is progressive, being an 
expression of the Church which is a living body. A living 
body must change, and this change must affect the ways by 
which it expresses itself, therefore Christian dogma must 
essentially be in a living sort of relationship to a living body, 
and both must progress. Thus every new piece of knowledge 
which comes to us from anywhere comes as grist to the 
Church’s mill, and is bound to contribute something toward 
the more perfect expression of the truth towards which it 
is the privilege of the Christian dogma to advance. The 
Church as a living body, having power to bind and loose, 
assimilates all the new gains of science, or history, or 
philosophy, and uses them to vitalize its tenets and 
reinvigorate its life. So every generation may be illuminated 
by having all the best knowledge placed at its disposal and 
digested by the Divine Society; and it should be within the 
scope of every individual believer to have, within the limits 
of his own capacities, such a grasp of the best current 
religious dogma that he shall be enabled, like the faithful 
steward whom our Lord described, continually to bring out 
from his treasury things new and old. 
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THe EFEICACY OF PRAY ER. 


By THE Rev. W. S. SWAYNE, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter's, Cranley Gardens. 





S. LUKE xviii. I. 


«And He spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” 


SILESE words would seem to be the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and not of the Evangelist. Our 
Lord spoke this parable to His apostles, and 
pointed out to them the meaning of it—that men ought 
always to pray and not to faint. I would ask you to 
bear in mind these words, because therein you may find 
some answer to many of the difficulties which we feel to-day 
about prayer. We are to think this morning of the difficulty 
of prayer—the difficulty of justifying prayer to our reason. 
I know well from many conversations and much correspon- 
dence, that this is a very real difficulty to many to-day— 
men and women who, although not giving up altogether 
the practice of religion, and still to be seen occasionally 
in God’s house, yet find it difficult to justify prayer to their 
reason, and in their private life have given up the practice 
of prayer. They urge, “ Surely it is the case that our 
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whole conception of the relationship of God to the world 
has changed. We know to-day that God does not deal with 
the world by the method of occasional interference. We know 
perfectly well that God governs the world by laws—majestic 
and unalterable. Can I expect that He will alter these laws 
to suit me; and if it were possible, would it be good for me 
and for others if He should do so? Sometimes the objection 
to the practice of prayer takes a more distinctly religious 
form. It is argued, for instance, surely God knows far 
better what is good for me than I know myself. If it 
indeed be true that God is perfect Wisdom and Power, 
then surely the most devout attitude is one of simple 
acquiescence. To ask for anything at all, is surely to imply 
some measure of doubt in the wisdom or goodness of God. 
The wisest attitude of the soul is best expressed in the 
words, “Be still, and know that I am God.” 

How are we to meet such an intellectual, such a spiritual 
attitude as this? An attitude which, as I am persuaded, is 
far from being uncommon at the present day? We should 
meet it, in the first place, by affirming, as I think there is 
abundant justification for affirming, that it is the revealed 
will of God that we should pray. This statement, I think, we 
can make even when face to face with objections from the side 
of secularism—for God reveals Himself in three ways. First 
of all through the common, universal instincts of humanity— 
through that universal human mind which in a certain sense 
is naturally Christian. God reveals Himself further through 
men of special spiritual power—through the Saints and 
through the Prophets—just as, for instance, God teaches 
the world art and science, not through the common instincts 
of humanity only, but through leaders and teachers. The 
beauties of art and the secrets of nature are revealed to 
us by the high priests of science and of art. So also it is 
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with regard to spiritual things. Over and above the common 
instincts of humanity, there is the teaching which comes 
to us through men of special spiritual elevation, the prophets, 
saints, and friends of God; and, further, also we affirm as 
Christians that God reveals Himself above all through His 
Son. He has taught us in many degrees and many ways 
through the Prophets, but He has finally revealed Himself 
to us through His Son, “The very word of the Father.” 
And surely in all these ways it is made known to us that it is 
the will of God that we should pray. Prayer is the common 
instinct of humanity. Our difficulty is not so much with our 
instincts, but how to justify our instincts at the bar of our 
reason. The very men who have given up the practice of 
prayer, when suddenly confronted with some great emergency 
or great impending danger, will cry, “My God!” Here the 
common, universal instinct of humanity re-asserts itself 
It is true, if we go to the lowest savage tribes, we find 
some of them apparently wanting in this instinct ; but, rise 
above the level of the lowest savage, and we find men all 
the world over—far outside the limits of Christendom— 
holding out their hands to God. 

It is not until men become complex and reflective that 
they begin to vex themselves as to whether they can trust 
their instincts. Go back to almost the most ancient Greek 
poetry we have—the poetry ot Homer. There you will find 
Homer saying : 

‘¢ As young birds open their mouths for food, 
So all men crave for the Gods.”’ 


Or again, go to the ancient books of the East, and there 
we find a thinker expressing himself somewhat similarly : 


‘© As birds repair to a tree to dwell in, so all the universe repairs to the 
Supreme Being.” 
oat 
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Sometimes it is true this instinct expresses itself in a 
childish way—as in the Prayer Wheels, of which we have 
all heard ; but still there it is, the created spirit tries to enter 
into relationship with the creative spirit. When we pass 
from the universal instincts of humanity to the teachings 
of those who have been friends of God, Saints and 
Prophets, we find that these are men who lay more stress 
on the value and the importance of prayer than other men. 
They are, above all, men of prayer. S. Paul is but expressing 
their common teaching when he said, “Be careful for nothing, 
but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto God.” When 
we come to the teaching of the Blessed Lord Himself, 
He surely lays, if it were possible, more stress than the 
Prophets and friends of God on the supreme importance 
of prayer. He teaches us to pray daily, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” He teaches us that man ought 
always to pray, and not to faint. He set us an example, 
you will remember, in the prayer of intercession in the 
17th chapter of St. John. We remember His long night of 
prayer before the calling of the Apostles; we remember 
His agony of prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane; we 
remember His words of prayer from the Cross of Calvary— 
and so, whether we turn to the universal instinct of humanity, 
or to the teaching of the saints and friends of God, or 
whether we go to the teachings of Him who is indeed 
“The very word of the Father,” we are justified in saying 
that if anything is revealed to us of the will of God, it is 
that it is the will of God that we should pray. 

Further, we should meet the difficulty of those who question 
whether prayer can be justified to the reason, by asking 
“Does not a large part of your difficulty come from the fact 
that prayer to you means petition only ?” 
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Of course, asking or petition is a very important part ot 
prayer, but it falls very far short of the whole of prayer. 
“Religion is the bond which binds the soul to God.” It 
is not primarily the holding of a creed, or the trying to 
do right. Religion is primarily the bond which binds the 
soul to God—that is to say, it is a personal relationship, 
and a personal relationship must needs be maintained by 
personal intercourse. Prayer is the intercourse by which 
the personal relationship between the created and creative 
spirit is maintained. “ Asking,” after all, is only a 
very small part of prayer. Prayer includes the idea ot 
thanksgiving, of praise and worship—-and not only includes 
the idea of praise, thanksgiving, and worship, but of simple 
resting—of resting upon the sense of God’s presence. 
Speaking for myself, and I am sure I am speaking for 
many others here, I can say I always find prayer above 
all things restful. The Psalms are so full of this sense. 
“Qh God, my strength,” “My heart and my flesh faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever.” Prayer is restful, and enables us to get apart from 
all the limitations, from all the weaknesses, from all the follies 
of our daily life, and to cast ourselves simply upon the 
sense of God’s wisdom, goodness, and strength, and this is 
indeed restful. Some of you will remember the words ot 
Father John, of Cronstadt, the cheerful peasant priest, who 
knows so much about the deep things of the spiritual life. 
He says, “after prayer I always feel brighter and braver, 
and more cheerful—just as I do when I go out into the 
fresh air.” There are some of us here—men of the office 
and desk though we be—who love the large air of Heaven, 
the keen air of the mountain top, or the boisterous winds 
of the open plain of ocean, and know what it is to feel 
braver and brighter and more cheerful when we go out into 
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And so in the same way when we get out of the limitations 
of human life and cast ourselves simply upon the presence 
of God, and upon His wisdom, power, and goodness, we feel 
brighter and more cheerful. You know what it is sometimes 
to be in the companionship of some strong friend of your 
own. He may say very little to help you, yet you feel when 
you have left him that you have been braced and strengthened, 
and are able to look out upon life with clearer eyes. His 
companionship has been to you as a moral tonic, which 
has braced you for days and weeks to come. And the 
same must surely be true of the intercourse between the 
created and the Creator spirit; it is indeed a moral and 
spiritual tonic which braces us and strengthens us. This, 
no doubt, is no small part of the secret of the success 
which has been achieved in our own day by Christian 
Science. Depend on it, every movement in the world of 
thought and religion gains such success as it achieves not 
in virtue of that which is false or foolish, but in virtue of 
that which is true in it. ... Christian Science has done 
this service to many in our own day—that it has taught them 
to repose simply upon the sense of God’s strength, wisdom, 
and power. Christian Science has taught them the 
“practice” of the presence of God, and all this is included 
in the idea of prayer. We say, then, to men in intellectual 
difficulties about prayer, that they have never realised this 
side of prayer, have never experienced how prayer braces 
and strengthens and makes us more cheerful, like as when 
we go out into the fresh air, as the peasant priest said. 
But still, after all is said and done, we must not shirk the 
question of asking. Undeniably, “asking” is part of prayer, 
and a very important part. We cannot keep on praying 
simply with a view to helping ourselves. We cannot keep 
on playing spiritual tricks with ourselves, if, as a matter of 
fact, petition is not answered. 234 
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Behind it all, no doubt, lies the question, Does God 
answer prayer? Our Lord bids us ask and expects an 
answer. ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find.” 

It is a natural instinct to ask God for those things which 
we have need of. Are we justified in doing so? Is asking 
an act of folly or is it the very highest wisdom? We are 
not justified certainly in asking for that which we know to 
be contrary to the will of God, that goes without saying ; but 
surely for all else we may ask. Whatever we have a right 
to wish for, that we have a right to ask for. Let us realise 
this—that prayer is effort in the spiritual sphere on the 
spiritual plane. That prayer is effort everybody who has 
really tried to pray knows perfectly well. Prayer is hard 
work. There can be no real effort without consequences. 
I raise, for instance, my hand, and by that simple exertion 
of effort I set in train a series of consequences which are 
literally world-wide and unending. 

Once realise that prayer is effort in the spiritual world 
and on the spiritual plane, and you will see that prayer must 
have consequences, consequences which could not have 
taken place in the same way if we had not prayed. Further, 
let us realise that God always demands our co-operation, 
and never treats us as empty receptacles into which gifts 
and graces are to be poured. He calls upon us continuously 
for our co-operation. We say, for instance, that God gives 
us our daily bread, and that is true; yet our daily bread 
is given to us in response to our labour. And so it is in 
spiritual things. God at every point demands our co- 
operation, and our co-operation is expressed by prayer. Now 
we are in a position to realise the meaning of the Lord’s 
words, “Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” If 
you faint you are refusing that co-operation which God 
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demands on your part. In the short time at our disposal 
it has been only possible to deal with the subject in the 
roughest and most elementary way. All really depends on 
whether we do or do not admit the existence of a kingdom 
of spirit. Of course, if we are pure materialists, there is 
an end to the question. But if there be a spiritual sphere, 
and if prayer be, as we feel it to be, effort in the spiritual 
sphere (and we know what it is to be spiritually tired after 
prayer), then prayer must have consequences. 

So much, at any rate, would seem to be certain, prayer 
must have consequences. But, if this be true, one is justified 
in urging on any to whom the difficulties in the way of prayer 
have seemed so great that they have given up praying, that 
they should resume their prayers. Prayer is at any rate an 
experiment worth trying. Every doctrine must be put to a 
practical test. “He that doeth the doctrine shall know.” 
Moreover, if the spiritual life be a life of personal relationship 
of the created to the Creator spirit, such life must starve, 
or be impoverished, without intercourse. The love, joy, and 
peace, which are the fruits of the Spirit, can only come 
from reposing continually on the sense of the Divine goodness, 
wisdom, and power, and such practice of the Presence of 
God belongs to the very idea of prayer. 


Sermon XXVII. 


THE BIBLE AND INSPIRATION. 


By THE Rev. R. T. TALBOT, M.A., 


Vicar of S. Werburgh’s, Derby. 


SBHE Bible has gained by being attacked. And that 
M jis so for two reasons :— 

steed (x) The halfawake and half-hearted lovers of the 
Bible are roused and warned by these attacks. We do not 
truly know our friends until they stand in some danger. 
Every attack upon the Bible has been a challenge to its 
lovers, and has made them know the depth of their love. 
“Thy word is tried to the uttermost and Thy servant loveth 






1. 
(2) The attack also helps us to clear our own minds. Most 


causes suffer from their advocacy. Bad reasons are often 
advanced for admiring good things. The Bible has 
frequently been saved by the enemy from the hands of its 
friends. Each attack has levelled to the ground not the 
Bible, but some argument which was meant to enhance its 
value, and ended by obscuring it. 

For instance, the moral defects of the Old Testament have 
been adversely criticised. In consequence the friends of the 
Bible have been led to make clear that the moral standards of 
the Old Testament are not on one plane, but subject to a law 
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of progress. It was not always as clear as it is now, that the 
Old Testament is the history of the way in which moral 
illumination waited upon the growth of men’s _ receptive 
power. 

Or again, the Bible has been spoken of as a Divine 
Revelation. The term revelation provoked criticism because 
it was often spoken about as a process from without, irrespec- 
tive of the mind of the receivers. The criticism of this use of 
the term gave a wider content to Revelation. It was still 
maintained that no moral or spiritual truth is invented by 
man. But it was clearly shown that the human being is also 
a discoverer, prepared to be so by the exercise of his own 
spiritual and moral nature. It was made clear that Revelation 
precluded invention, but did not preclude discovery. 

These two results of criticism belong to the past. Buta 
process of reconstruction in our way of thinking about the 
Bible is now beginning, and that is also a result of criticism. 

The term Science in connection with our present subject 
means the present state of our knowledge of nature and 
human nature. The Bible as a whole represents the non- 
scientific or prescientific state of mind. In what way are we 
to relate the Bible to present ideas of nature and human 
nature? For instance, the Bible takes miracles quite 
naturally, The modern mind finds them far from easy to 
receive. Have we come here to a parting of the way? 

It is possible that in time the present difficulty about the 
miracles will become more and not less, It is also possible 
that a more intimate acquaintance with nature and human 
nature may make us aware of inter-relations between mind 
and mind, or between mind and matter, which will make the 
miraculous element in the Bible more credible. To my mind 
that is all that can be said. The ,matter cannot be treated as 
closed. 
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But I believe that the real value of the Bible as a spiritual 
educator is quite compatible with the question of the 
miraculous being left open. 

What is there of the Bible which lies apart from this open 
question ? 

(x) It is a revelation of man. It tells one of our mystic 
being, tenant of flesh, citizen of the kingdom of spirit. It 
tells one of our humble origin and of our progress towards a 
mighty destiny. It tells one how, though we are part of great 
world movements which will not be altered to suit our con- 
venience, in which the individual may perish, yet that each 
individual has his own personal value. It tells one that we 
are not forgotten or cast aside as rubbish, but looked after by 
the Father of all as though there was nothing else consider- 
able save our eternal welfare. It tells one of the things that 
go to mar our peace, and it tells one how men can rise above 
the wild clamour of sense and enter into the life of reason and 
order. It tells one of the goodness in the bad and of the 
badness in the good. It kindles hope and rouses fear. 
Finally, it tells one of the race bearing, its perfect flower of 
manhood in One Who is peculiarly its own and Who yet 
knows Himself one with God. It declares that this One 
came for us all, showing in word and deed the mind of God, 
that we all might love Him, and loving Him be of His Spirit, 
and being of His Spirit, be sharers of His joy. 

All this leaves the question of the miraculous open, but 
how intimately it touches the springs of human action. 

(2) It is a revelation of God. It tells one about the nature 
of the Supreme Spirit, Who is in all and through all and in us 
all. It assumes that God is knowable and speaks to men as 
aware of an ultimate source of life. But that assumed, it tells 
how one can think of Him, of the kind of God with Whom 
we have to do. It tells one of Him as full of sympathy with 
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us, full of truth and equity, One Who is neither deceiving nor 
deceived, full of judgment and also of mercy, able to save 
men from their heart’s plague, seen by all men as the Spirit 
Who is Holy and makes Holy in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of Man and the Son of God. 

What a thing it is to have the Christian conception of God. 
What an extraordinary difference this knowledge can make 
and does make to men, a very ascent to God. And yet all 
this is compatible with the question of the miraculous left 
open. 

It is sometimes found that if a positive conviction of the 
truth of the miraculous element recorded in Scripture failed 
that a material view of life would necessarily supervene. I 
do not believe that that need be. 

In our own day we have seen much which once passed for 
literal history in the Old Testament no longer so regarded, 
but treated as allegory or didactic legend. All the time the 
power of the Old Testament as a word of moral power has 
grown. Will it ever be that the Gospels will be received with 
the same reserve and accommodation as that with which we 
treat the first eleven chapters of Genesis, or the stories of 
Elijah and Elisha, or the narrative of Job or Jonah? It is 
possible. It may be that the day will come when we shall 
read what we once thought was history in the Gospels, as 
parable, allegory, or truth conveyed through a quasi-historic 
medium. Will this be the death-day of Faith? Nay, rather, 
it may be Faith’s awakening to a higher and better life ? 

What will be left then? The imperishable outline of a life 
which has filled the world with glory, and brought all Heaven 
before our eyes—a life which, whatever its relation at certain 
points to history, lives in an ideal world beyond the reach 
of any destructive force, a treasure in the heavens which 
faileth not, and lays an abiding spell upon the human heart. 
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The essential spiritual Lord Christ remains, doubtfully 
attached, perhaps, at some points to history, but laid hold 
on by the highest faith in an unassailable realm. 

Yet once more. There are sayings in the Gospels like 
these : 

“He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life!” 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth in 
Me shall never die.” 

These and many another shine with their own light. They 
want no witness and need no evidence in support. They 
break through the dark curtain of the night with all the 
beauty of the eternal morning. Try the kind of life which 
they suggest. They prove their own truth. Whoever 
followed Christ and missed the light? Whoever believed in 
Him and missed the sense of his own eternity? 

Think of all this. If some ground which we thought solid 
may conceivably give way under our feet, do not think that 
all is gone. Believe that the essential still remains. Here is 
solid ground. It is conceivable that history may play us 
false. It may slide away from under our feet. Spiritual 
truth, its own evidence, cannot. It cannot, because it is not 
under our feet, it is in us. 

What is this mighty force locked up in the simple and 
profound sayings of the Bible, this stupendous power in the 
hasty outline of the Great Shepherd of the human soul? It 
is the breathing of the Spirit. It is Inspiration. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH: 


By THE Rev. H. B. JONES, M.A., 
Of St. Giles-in-the- Fields. 





S. LUKE ii. 23. 


«And Jesus Himself, when He began to teach, was about thirty years 
of age, being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph.” 


SeaiBOUT the year 1892 Professor Harnack, of Berlin, 
\ published a pamphlet on the Apostles’ Creed, 
which attracted a good deal of attention. The 
historical part of the pamphlet contained nothing new, and 
was as accurate as might have been expected from the pen of 
so great an historian. The criticisms of the Creed, however, 
which were based on his investigations, were both novel and 
startling, and were, probably, the main cause of the very large 
issue of twenty-five editions in one year. The essay was 
admired by Mrs. Humphry Ward, who immediately placed 
it before English readers by publishing a translation in the 
Nineteenth Century. Since then Professor Swete has written 
an exhaustive, and, to most of us, convincing reply, and the 
controversy may be considered to be closed. But, though 
closed, it has left a relic amidst the flotsam and jetsam 
floating about on the sea of theological disputation, and it is 
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with this relic that we have to do to-day. Professor Harnack’s 
researches into the history of the Apostles’ Creed led him to 
the conclusion that the document in its present form differs 
from the old Roman Creed—firstly, in certain verbal changes ; 
secondly, in the addition of new articles of belief. This we 
knew before. But he then proceeded further, and maintained 
that “even the earliest form of the Roman Creed contained 
articles of belief in excess of the Apostolic teaching.” The 
article asserting the Miraculous Conception and Birth of our/ 
Blessed Lord he challenged on this ground, on the ground, 
viz., that the doctrine was not Apostolic. 

Simultaneously with the propagation of these opinions, the 
theory as to the origin of the first three gospels was under- 
going changes, and the problem was entering upon a new 
phase. At that time the view which held the largest sway, in 
England at all events, was that the first preachers of the 
Gospel, as they told their tale over and over again, got into 
the habit of repeating the story in the same words, so that 
the life of Christ crystallized into a set form. This form was 
the basis used by S. Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke, each 
presenting it in his own way. Thus the similarities in the 
Synoptic Gospels were accounted for by the oral tradition ; 
while their differences were accounted for by the idiosyncrasies 
of the three Evangelists. Since that time the opinion, which 
has slowly been gaining ground, is that this theory does not 
adequately explain existing facts. Most critics agree with 
Dr. Westcott’s observation,* that “the Gospel of S. Mark, 
conspicuous for its vivid simplicity, seems to be the most 
direct representation of the first Evangelic tradition ;” but 
they lean towards supplying a connecting link between the 
oral tradition and the Gospels in their present form. 


* «Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,”’ p. 209. 
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Accordingly, a diligent search is being made for a docu- 
ment christened, before its discovery, “ proto-Mark.” This 
hypothetical document will (so far as can be ascertained from 
the final S. Mark) contain no account of the Nativity. And 
this consideration has led certain commentators to the same 
conclusion at which, we have seen, Professor Harnack has 
arrived, and to declare that the opening sections of S. 
Matthew and S. Luke are additions of the sub-Apostolic age. 

Then at the beginning of this century the famous “ Encyclo- 
peedia Biblica” appeared. In it Professor Schmiedel * spells 
all pronouns referring to our Lord without capitals, presumably 
because (I quote his own words) “in the person of Jesus we 
have to do with a completely human being, . . . the Divine 
is to be sought in Him only in the form in which it is capable 
of being found in a man.” In it, too, Professor Cheynet 
declares that “the evidence that primitive Christian tradition 
know anything about the father of Jesus is very slight,” and, 
a few lines later, ‘it becomes the historical student to confess 
that the name of the father of Jesus is, to say the least, 
extremely uncertain.” 

Finally, lest these revived opinions of Strauss and Renan 
should be confined to the cognisance of students, the Dean of 
Ripon,{ in October, 1902, delivered an address, in which he 
said, “ outside the first two chapters of S. Matthew, and the 
first two chapters of S. Luke, the Virgin Birth is absolutely 
non-existent in the New Testament. The natural inference is 
that it was unknown to the writers save to those who penned 
the four chapters” mentioned. 

That, I think, is a fair account of the manner in which this 
controversy has arisen. And I have detailed it at length 
because it shows that the defence of believers must be made 


SPArt maa iesusaan tArt.,, ‘“Jlosepha:? 
t Guardian, Nov. 5, 1902 (Dean of Ripon), 
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on historical grounds. The scientific objector has not been 
much heard of since Professor Huxley made the oft-quoted 
remark that the miracles of the Gospel are child’s play 
compared with the miracles of Nature. Nor does it appear 
that modern doubt has much to do with the metaphysical 
difficulties of the question—except in so far as anything in 
Theology which involves metaphysics is at once ruled out of 
court. Consequently, I propose simply to enumerate some 
of the reasons why the Virgin Birth may be accepted as an 
historic fact. It is often asserted, at the present time, 
that we need not give up our belief in the Incarnation 
if we give up our belief in the Virgin Birth. That may 
be so. But if we can no longer say, ‘I believe in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
Born of the Virgin Mary,” I think it is plain that we can no 
longer hold the doctrine of the Incarnation as it has always 
been taught by the Holy Catholic Church. 

rt. Is it true, then, as Professor Harnack says, that the 
dogma of the Miraculous Conception of the Virgin Mary and 
of the Nativity of our Blessed Lord is not Apostolic ? 

2. Is it true, as Professor Cheyne implies, that primitive 
Christian tradition knew little or nothing about the father 
of Jesus ? 

3. Is it true that S. Mark and S. John, the writers of the 
Catholic Epistles and S. Paul, show by their silence that they 
were unaware that our Saviour was miraculously born ? 

(1) To begin with Harnack. He says, “ it is an assured 
result of research” that the Church’s teaching on the Virgin 
Birth is sub-Apostolic ; but, on the other hand, that it is one 
of the best established results of history that it is not Apostolic. 
This limits the range of inquiry. The origin of the doctrine, 
according to this critic, is to be sought for between the 
years go A.D. and 150 A.D. And here the weak point of his 
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contention is manifest. If the doctrine was unknown in go 
A.D., and yet was known in 150 a.D., surely we might expect 
an explanation as to how and when it came into being. The 
onus probandi lies on the framers of this new theory. Yet 
they express no willingness to bear the burden. So far as 
I know, no serious attempt to provide the explanation has 
been made. And if, having no clue, we search for ourselves, 
the search is fruitless. I will not stay to quote the evidence 
now. You can find it at length in the books on the subject 
published by Swete, Knowling, and Randolph. I will merely 
observe that Justin Martyr, whose death took place in 
155 A.D., Aristides who wrote his “Apology” in 130 A.D., and 
Ignatius, who takes us well into the Apostolic Age, cover the 
whole period; and these writers refer to the Miraculous 
Birth of our Lord directly and indirectly, incidentally and 
of deliberate purpose, and furnish evidence in favour 
of the traditional faith, which can only be ignored by those 
who, like the Ritschlian School, start with an invincible 
prejudice against primitive dogma. 

(2) I come now to Cheyne’s remark. It would be 
interesting to know exactly what he means by “ primitive 
Christian tradition.” If he means the belief of the writers 
of the New Testament, it may be said to reply, (2) that 
no authority on textual criticism has ever doubted that the 
Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Luke are complete wholes, 
and that, therefore, the accounts of the Nativity cannot be 
cut off and considered by themselves; and (2) that the 
silence of S. Mark, S. John, and S. Paul proves nothing, 
as we shall presently see. If, however, Cheyne means that 
the manner of our Lord’s birth was not known generally 
to His contemporaries and followers, then the phrase 
“primitive Christian tradition” is used inaccurately. The 
disciples were called Christians first at Antioch. It is 
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quite possible, and indeed probable, that, while Christ was 
living on this earth as man, no one knew the facts of the 
case save His mother and Joseph. After Joseph’s death, 
Mary would be the sole witness. But is anything else 
likely? Assuming the generally received theory of the 
sources of the two narratives of the Nativity, we have 
a simple explanation of the independence of S. Matthew 
and S.° Luke, and we can account for the fact of 
the ignorance of contemporaries perfectly naturally. 
Joseph, being a just man, would foresee the opprobium, 
to which his wife would be subject, if on her own authority 
she were to disclose the mystery. May we not suppose 
that he wrote down his experiences during that solemn 
and awe-inspiring time, and gave the document into Mary’s 
keeping to use or not as she chose? May we not further 
suppose that after the Resurrection, when the bretheren of 
the Lord became believers, Mary gave the document to 
them as the nearest relations of her husband, and that 
they lent it to S. Matthew when he was writing his Gospel.* 
On the other hand, it has been shown with special penetration 
by Professor Ramsay,{ that 5. Luke’s version could have 
come originally from none other but the Virgin herself. And 
she would have been quite unlikely to speak of her secret, 
even to her most intimate friends, until after Christ’s earthly 
life was ended. 

And is it, on reflection, surprising that our Lord more than 
once allowed to pass unquestioned remarks which showed 
that nothing was known of His human birth? How could 
‘He mention facts of so essentially private and delicate 
character to unbelieving crowds, or even to His disciples? 


* This view has been worked out fully by the Bishop of Worcester in 
«« Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation.” 
+ ‘*Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?” 
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When the truth came to light, calumnies were circulated 
amongst scoffers. Can we wonder, then, that when the 
Jews asked, “Is not this the son of Joseph?” “Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” our Lord, with His insight into human 
nature, was silent? “If,” writes Dr. Wace, “men rejected 
His moral and spiritual claims, He refused to show them 
signs from Heaven, and still more sacred considerations 
must have debarred Him from appealing to His mother 
to answer their cavils.”* 

3. But what of the silence of S. Mark, S. John, and 
S. Paul? Well, Papias tells us that “Mark, having become 
Peter’s interpreter, wrote accurately all that he remembered 
... . for he took heed to one thing, to omit none of the 
facts that he heard, and to state nothing falsely in his 
narration of them.” It matters not for our present purpose 
whether or no this was the Gospel of S. Mark as we have it 
now. Let it be, for the sake of argument, “ proto-Mark.” 
The point to be observed is this, that Papias said that S. John 
told him that S. Mark set himself to write down carefully 
the preaching of S, Peter. Now, happily, we have S. 
Peter’s view of what he thought the most serviceable 
presentation of the Gospel. In the first chapter of the Acts 
we read that he defined the qualification of Apostleship to be 
the power to bear testimony to the ministry of the Lord, 
‘beginning from the baptism of John unto the day in which 
he was taken up from us.” This is the exact range of 
S. Mark’s Gospel, as we should have expected from Papias’ 
information, and it satisfactorily accounts for the omission 
of the story of the Nativity.t 


* «The Gospel and its Witnesses,” p. 56. 
t ‘‘ Westcott, Canon of the New Testament,” p. 74. 
t Cf Ince, ‘* Expositor,” June, 1895. 
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As to S. John, the Incarnation is presented by him 
as being one of the hidden things of God revealed to men 
in the fulness of time. The incidents of the Nativity could 
scarcely have been related side by side with the prologue to 
his Gospel ; the effect would have been an incongruity. No 
one, so far as I am aware, has been so bold as to assert 
that, because S. John only records the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, he therefore did not know of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. And yet this would be no less a vexatious criticism 
than that with which we are dealing. 

When we come to consider the silence of S. Paul, we must 
remember that his position was peculiar. It appears to have 
been his practice only to make use in his preaching of the 
knowledge he had received by revelation. And as an 
evangelist he would naturally lay most stress on the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection, by means of which redemption had 
been wrought for men.* Are we prepared to say that S. 
Paul knew nothing of Christ’s many works of healing, because 
he does not expressly allude to them? Is it in the least likely 
that he never met any who had been cured by our Lord? 
Why, then, should we tax him with ignorance on the subject 
of our Lord’s Birth, because he does not give a circumstantial 
account of it? And, in truth, it is a far harder hypothesis to 
assume S. Paul’s ignorance than it is to assume his know- 
ledge. There are in his writings three distinct references 
to the Incarnation (Gal. iv. 4, Rom. i. 3, Phil. ii. 6-7). All 
“assert or imply a Divine pre-existence.”t And this would 
necessitate an unusual entry into human life. To take 
one instance, no one could lay greater stress than does S, 
Paul on the sinfulness we inherit from our progenitor, “the 
first Adam;” yet the whole basis of his teaching on “the 

* Cf. Ince, ‘‘ Expositor,” June, 1895. 
+ Randolph, ‘‘ The Virgin Birth,” p. 43. 
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second Adam” is the absolute sinlessness, the spotless purity 
of the character of Christ. Christ, the Apostle tells the 
Galatians, was “was born of a woman.” Since, ordinarily, 
this would involve a sinful nature, Christ’s freedom from sin 
must have been a pledge to S. Paul of the miraculous origin 
of his Master’s earthly life. 

I can only mention very briefly the difficulties created by 
the two genealogies. They must be left side by side, “as 
independent attempts to supply the desiderated proof of 
Davidic descent.”* As to whether Mary the Virgin was, as 
has often been suggested, first cousin to Joseph, thus making 
the genealogies in fact, though not in form, hers as much 
as his, little importance need be attached. It is better to 
frankly acknowledge that they are both the genealogies ot 
Joseph, ze. of Jesus Christ as his legal and reputed son. 
But the Evangelists are clearly under no misapprehension. 
S. Matthew, after a uniform use of “begat” during fifteen 
verses, suddenly, in the sixteenth, changes to the passive, 
“‘and Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” While S. Luke, by the 
insertion of the words, “as was supposed,” “being, as was 
supposed, the son of Joseph,” makes it quite evident that he 
dissociated himself from the popular error. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my own conviction that 
belief in the Incarnation must ultimately stand or fall with 
belief in the Miraculous Conception and Birth of Jesus 
Christ. I do not think that the attempt of the Ritschlian 
theologians, whether represented on the one hand by Harnack, 
on the other by Abbé Loisy, to separate intellectual know- 
ledge from religious faith can possibly succeed. We cannot 
have a Jesus of the Gospels and a Christ of the Creeds; the 

* Sanday in Hasting’s Dict. s.v. 
t+ Cf Lord A, Hervey, Smith’s Dict. s.v. 
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one real, the other a creation of moral value. If I could not 
accept the clauses, “Conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of 
the Virgin Mary,” I should feel bound, in all honesty, to 
renounce my orders. I am not making imputations 
against other people. I am speaking only for myself. I 
know that many upright men say that a general assent to the 
Creeds is all that is necessary. But I dissent from them 
entirely. Since, therefore, I believe that the Incarnation 
depends upon the Virgin Birth, and that the Redemption of 
the World depends upon the Incarnation, you will under- 
stand why it appears to me that the result of this controversy 
must decide the future of the Christian Faith. You will 
understand, too, why I ask you to pray that, throughout this 
time of unsettlement, the Church may have in full the 
guidance of God the Holy Spirit, in order that she may 
continue to be in the future, as she has been in the past, the 
witness and preserver of revealed truth. 


NOTE ON THE TESTIMONY REFERRED TO 
ON PAGE 246. 


Justin Martyr—‘*We find it foretold in the Books of the 
Prophets that Jesus, our Christ, should come born of a 
Virgin.” —First Apology, 31 (Randolph's translation). 

“He was born as man of a Virgin, and was called 
Jesus.’ —First Apology, 46 (Randolph's translation.) 

“For through the name of this very Son of God, Who is 
also the First-born of any creature, and Who was born of a 
Virgin, and made a man subject to suffering . . . . every 
evil spirit is exorcised and overcome and subdued.”— 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 85 (Randolph's translation.) 

Earlier in the same work an interesting piece of evidence 
as to the belief of the Church is incidentally given. Address- 
ing Trypho, Justin observes: ‘You and your teachers dare 
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to say that the declaration made in the prophecy of Isaiah 
is not ‘Behold the Virgin shall be with child,’ but ‘ Behold 
the young woman shall conceive in her womb.’ ’—Dzalogue, 
43. We now know that the Jews are correct in their view 
of the matter, and that the Septuagint translation of Isaiah 
vii. 14, is not accurate. Thus Professor Robertson Smith 
writes: “The word which the English version renders 
‘virgin’ means, strictly speaking, nothing else than a 
young woman of age to be a mother.”—Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, p. 272. But this consideration makes the evidence 
all the more striking. For the passage quoted shows 
incidentally, almost accidentally, that the Jews of the earlier 
half of the second century knew that the contemporary 
Christians commonly believed that their Lord was born of 
a Virgin. 

Aristides.—“ The Christians trace their descent from the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; now He is confessed by the Holy Ghost to be 
the Son of the Most High God, having come down from 
Heaven for the salvation of men, and having been born of a 
Holy Virgin . . . He took flesh, and appeared to men.”— 
Apology, 15 (Randolph's translation.) 

St. Lenatius.— And hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary and her child-bearing, and likewise 
also the death of the Lord—three mysteries to be cried 
aloud--the which were wrought in the silence of God.”— 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 19 (Lightfoot’s translation.) 

‘‘For I have perceived that ye are established in faith 
immovable . . . fully persuaded as touching our Lord 
that He is truly of the race of David according to the flesh, 
but Son of God by the Divine Will and power, truly born of 
a Virgin and baptized by John that all righteousness might 
be fulfilled by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes, 
etc.” —Efpistle to the Smyrneans, 1 (Lightfoot’s translation). 
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Being a Plain Village Sermon for each Sunday and some 
chief Festivals of the Christian Year, after the style and 
model of the same Author’s First Series of ‘‘ Village Preach- 
ing for a Year,” which has been found so universally helpful 


and useful. 

This work is published in Two vols., Cr. 8vo, elegant cloth, 
price 1o/-; or, Vol. I., Advent to 5th Sunday after Easter, 
price 5/-. Vol. II., Ascensiontide to the end of Trinity, etc., 
price 5/-. 

Printed in Large Ciear Type, and brimful of original 
thoughts, ideas, and illustrations, which will furnish a mine 
of helpful material in the preparation of Sermons, whether 
written or extempore. 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ From beginning to end these simple, forcible and intensely 
practical Sermous will give pleasure and instruction. They are written with scholarly 
freshness and vigour, and teem with homely illustrations appealing equally to the 


educated and the honest labourer.” 





Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3/6. 

SERMONS TO CHILDREN: including a Set of Six on 
Children’s Duties and Faults (Tidiness, Idleness, Wilfulness, 
Obedience, Perseverance, Idle Talk, etc.), and also a Set of 
Four on the Seasons of the Year. 


Sermons for a Year, by Rey. S. BARING GOULD. 


A FIRST SERIES of VILLAGE PREACHING for a YEAR. 
65 Short Sermons for All the Sundays and Chief Holydays 
of the Christian Year, Missions, Schools, Harvest, Clubs, 
etc.; with a Supplement of Twenty Sermon Sketches. This 
complete and excellent series of Sermons form a perfect 
storehouse of teaching, illustration, and anecdote for the 
whole Year, and will be found an invaluable aid to the 
preacher in Country Towns and Villages. Complete in Two 
Vols., elegant cloth, 1o/-. Vol. I., Advent to Whit Sunday, 
5/-. Vol. II., Trinity to Advent, also Harvest, and Twenty 
Sermon Sketches, 5/-. Vol. III. The Saint’s Days, 4/-. 





By the Rev. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


Printed throughout in ved and black, on specially-made paper, and bound 
in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, with burnished ved edges. 


Eleventh Edition. Price 3/6. 


A TREASURY OF MEDITATION, or Suggestions as 
Aids to those who desire to lead a devout life. 
A complete Manual of sets of brief Meditations on various 
subjects, ¢.g., On Sin—On the World—On Things of 
Ordinary Life—On Nearness to God—On the Perfect Life 
—On the Life and Offices of Christ—On the Cross of Christ 
—On the Holy Ghost—On’ Saints and Angels—On the 
Blessed Sacrament—On Lite, Death, and Eternity, etc. 
N.B.—Each one includes brief Directions, Meditation, 
Question, Resolve, Prayer, Word of Christ, Verse of Hymn. 





Just Out. By a MISSION PRIEST. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, price 2/6. 


UNBELIEF IN CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. This striking 
book treats of certain difficulties that meet the Church to- 
day, especially the prevalence of Unbelief and Religious 
Indifference in our midst. It describes in vivid and plain 
language the condition of Religion and Morals in Towns and 


Villages, and deals with the tendencies of Modern Thought, 
Literature, and Art. 





LONDON : 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 
34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Publishers to His Majesty the King, 
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